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PREFACE 


The book that follows is designed for tlie use of tlic student taking his first 
course in American foreign policy. The approach is in part liistorical, for the 
obvious reason tliat often the easiest way to comprehend a present situation is 
to discover how it began and developed. The approach, furtliermore, is factual 
more than it is critical, which may be considered condemnation or praise, 
depending upon one’s point of view. I am one of those who believe that tlie 
current practice of criticizing our government and its policies on tlie basis of 
little or no study puts the cart before tlie horse. Criticism is surely never to be 
forbidden; but today far too much of it is founded on ignorance, prejudice, or 
downright malice. In this hook it is assumed tliat die student is learning to walk 
as far as foreign policj’ is concerned and that he can loam to run— to dissect 
and evaluate policies— only after he has digested tlie fundamentals. 

One famihar w'ith the literature in American foreign policy ^^’ill observe 
that this book differs from others designed for the same general purpose, not 
only in its sequence of chapters and in its inclusion of a diapter on Canada, 
which we Americans largely ignore, but mainly in tliat a considerable portion 
of its space is devoted to the United Nations. Tlie United States and tlie United 
Nations are, of course, two separate organizations; but since their policies are 
interlinked, and since the former has on many occasions pledged allegiance to 
the latter, it seems to me that the two subjects merge into one. To fail to include 
an extensive treatment of the United Nations in a book about American foreign 
policy in the 1950’s seems to me as indefensible as to ignore tlie Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The thesis of this volume may be stated as follows: The United States has 
outgrown its infancy and has, almost unwittingly, attained pre-eminence in 
world power; it is therefore the bearer of heavy responsibilities. To protect its 
o\vn selfish interests, if for no nobler reason, it must hold itself shaiply account- 
able for the manner in which it exerts that power, because the fate of humanity 
ean turn on its decisions. Furthermore, one may properly argue tliat even a 
nation as strong as the United States is in tlie middle of the twentieth century 
is not strong enough, and quite possibly is not wise enough, to carry this load 
without assistance. Ameriean support of the United Nations is, therefore, essen- 
tial to our, and the world’s, weU-being. 
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The name of only one author appears on the title page of this volume; yet, 
as anyone knows who is at all sophisticated in such matters, if the book has 
any merits they must be credited in great measure to those upon whose basic 
research a textbook largely rests. Although I have used footnotes to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to others, I find myself on many an occasion in the 
awkward position of remembering an idea but forgetting its source. Thanks are 
therefore given to those urmamed people whose ideas I have, consciously or 
unconsciously, appropriated. I am grateful too to those students in my classes 
who have challenged my statements, forced me to reconsider, clarified my 
thoughts, and thus contributed greatly to my education. I owe much gratitude 
to such organizations as the World Peace Foundation, for its quarterly journal 
International Organization and its indispensable annual volmne Documents on 
American Foreign Relations; the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
for its publications, particularly its most useful pamphlet series International 
Conciliation; and the Council on Foreign Relations, in New York, for its 
superb quarterly Foreign Affairs and its annual The United States in World 
Affairs. The principal authors of the last-named publication, Mr. John C. Camp- 
beU and Mr. Richard P. Stebbins, I salute for doing excellently a difficult job 
of writing current history. 

In complying with my numerous requests for docmnents and other infor- 
mation, the Department of State’s Division of PubHc Liaison has been unfailingly 
helpful. My thanks go also to the Chicago Library of International Relations 
^d to one of its most efficient and obliging staff members. Miss Jane Tatum. 
To my colleagues Donald W. Riddle and Stanley T. Gabis at the Chicago Divi- 
sion o the University of Illinois, I acknowledge my indebtedness for the homrs 
ey spent reading my manuscript and for the many constructive criticisms 
they offered. George Blanksten, of Northwestern University, read the entire 
manuscript ai^ offered suggestions that have, I believe, materially improved 
e book; if the organization and coverage of the book are good, his astute 
cnticisms are largely responsible. 
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CHAPTER 1 


BASIC CONCEPTS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
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old giant was always, after fictionally appropriate preliminary victories, van- 
quished by the little boy who faithfully ate his spinach. We find it difficult ns 
adults tO'fifce the harsh realities of a world in which not all is sweetness and 
lighty^recifically, we in the United States after 1918 all loo often assumed that 
llie noble moral pronouncements of Woodrow Wilson would somehow nuto- 
malically regenerate a depraved human world, without our having to put 
Sund.ay’s sennon into practice on Monday. We rebelled against Uic thought of 
using force to promote any ends, however legitimate; we forgot that es’cn our 
domesUe legislatures and courts sometimes find it necessary' to m.alce use of 
jails and policemen with loaded guns. 

'We have too long I.aborcd under the illusion that all force is necessarily 
bad; svhat we need to understand is, rather, tliaLforcc is.bad when perv’crtcd 
to immoral cnd.s. Edouard Herriot, the great French statesman of a generation 
ago, expressed this well by’ quoting his compatriot Pascal: 

Justice without might is impotent. Might witliout justice is tyranny. 
JusUcc widiout might is unavailing, for tire wicked arc ever witli u.s. Might 
w'itliout justice stands condemned. We must therefore mate justice wath 
might and to that end we must ensure that what is just is mighty and tliat 
what is mighty is just.^ 

BASES OF GREAT PO^VER STATUS 

One of the basic realities of international politics .should become part of 
our thinking at the outset: nations are strong Uiesc d.ays not by' wrtue of the 
moral leadership tliat they claim but fundamentally because they ha\’e tlie 
physical power to assert and maintain pre-eminence. A Great Power is not 
simply one that tries to do what its statesmen believe to be tlie right tiling; it 
is one that has the wherewithal to enforce that idea. A Great Power is by' 
definition one with a major army and navy and with the population, industrial 
equipment, and natural resources to support tliat militaiy' might. 

^ Geographic Factors. It is not amiss to examine , briefly some of die 
components of national power, whether of tlie United States or of any otlier 
state.- Tliere arc tliose who maintain, as do the geographic determinists, that 
all human actions are governed by the geographic situation of a people; tlie 
sehool of thought known as “geopolitics” is close to this point of view. Pursuing 
the same line of thought as that which evoked Napoleon s famous remark that 
“the foreign policy of a country is determined by its geography,” the believer 
in geopolitics accepts as gospel die allegation that the power which controls 
the worlds “Heardand” (which is roughly equivalent to present-day Russia) 

* Mr. Herriot was addressing tlie League of Nations Assembly in Geneva in 1924; quoted 
by Raymond L. Buell, International Relations (Holt, rev. ed., 1929), p. 648. 

“ The word “state” is used in this book as it normally is in international Law and 
diplomaey, to refer to an independent political unit. Tlius England, the United States, and 
France are states. The domestic American use of the term, as in speaking of the state of 
Illinois, has no standing in international parlance. 
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and eastern Europe wiU dominate the world.® This is an extreme thesis to 
which some validity must be ascribed; but it does not explain completely the 
determination of national politics. One of the great dangers in the study of 
mtemafaonal relations lies in the tendency to rely upon single-cause explana- 
tions of the policies of nations and patent-medicine cures for the iUs of the 
world; r^ely, if ever, are these simple explanations or solutions completely 
rehable. Thus some explain America s entry into World War I on the basis 
of Germanys submarine warfare, whereas others explain it on the basis of 
Amencan loans to the Allies, or English propaganda, or our desire for freedom 
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States has been a source of great protection and strength; it has also con- 
tributed materially to our erstwhile national policy of isolationism, as will be 
discussed at length in a later chapter. Manifestly the effective width of the 
Atlantic and Pacific has been greatly diminished by modem means of com- 
munication and transportation, and tlie protection afforded by the oceans has 
declined in these days of intercontinental bombers and guided missiles. The 
Atlantic and Pacific still are important to our defense, nevertheless; the year 
1944 demonstrated clearly how great a barrier to troop invasion was even so 
relatively narrow a body of water as the English Channel, 

In addition to the factors mentioned above, sheer bulk is not to be 
ignored. Not only does great size raise the possibility of a variety and rich- 
ness of natmral resources, but its strategic military importance may be of first 
rank. In this connection one thinks immediately of the Soviet Union in 1941 
and the great protection which its vastness afforded: the more the Russians 
retreated from Hitler’s armies, the longer and more vulnerable did the latter’s 
supply fines become, until finally the Germans came to believe that their most 
effective enemies were “General Distance” and “General Mud.” By contrast, 
no state of western Europe can hope to rely upon this type of “defense in 
depth.” 

> Raw Materials and Industry. Possession of raw materials is so clearly 
a basis of national power that little need be said here on the subject. Surely 
it is apparent that a prime reason for the great power of the United States is- 
its self-sufiBciency as a producer of food, and that another is its large domestic 
sources of such basic items as iron ore, coal, and petroleum. The concentrations 
of such raw materials in the United States, Britain, and western Europe provide 
another reason for the corresponding concentrations of political power there 
through the years. Upon such minerals are built great industries, and the size 
and efiBciency of these industries are in turn a measure of the power of the 
state. 

It is to be learned and remembered, however, that no nation— not even 
the United States or the Soviet Union, which have been more richly endowed 
than others— can pretend to attainment of economic self-sufiiciency. Strategic 
raw materials are too unevenly distributed around the globe for that. It is very 
easy for Americans, conscious as they are of their immense natural wealth, to 
forget the days of the early 1940’s, when their sources of natural rubber were 
dried up by the Japanese conquest of Malaya and the Netherlands East 
Indies, with a result verging on panic in the United States. In the early 1950’s 
some Americans also easily forgot the significance of the fact that their best 
source of uranium ore was thousands of miles away, in the Belgian Congo. 

^ Population. Manifestly, no nation can aspire to Great Power status 
without a large population, any more than it can wthout abundant natural re- 
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SELF-INTEREST AS A BASIS OF POLICT 

Related to the fact tliat greatness in nations depends fundamentally upon 
physical strength is anotlicr unpleasant but real trutli: nations do not frame 
their foreign policies witli respect to any large area or over any considerable 
extent of time under the dictation of purely altruistic motives. Altruism is by 
no means to be altogether e.\cluded from considcrah’on, but in the long run a 
nation adopts a gi\'en foreign polic)' because the responsible officials conceive 
of that program as one that will promote the well-being of their owm state. 
National interest, real or fancied, is the deciding factor, although nations no 
less than individuals may be mistaken in tlieir choice of means to ser\'C faith- 
fully their own long-range interests. "National interest” is a term far easier to 
employ than to define.® Precision of meaning is almost always lacking, but in 
general the ex-pression refers to an intermi-xture of considerations of c-xtemal 
security, economic welfare, presUge, and power. It wall often be a matter of 
bitter debate whether or not a given foreign policy does advance these interests 
of a state or of its citizens. 

The concept of national interest was discussed in 1951 by Secretary' of 
State Dean Acheson when he appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to argue for the adoption of the Mutual Security Program: 

All our actions abroad, whatever form they may take, have a single 
purpose. That purpose is to advance the security and welfare of this 
country. There is no other possible justification for any policy or program. 
There is no other justification for asking the American taxpayer to finance 
any foreign policy or program. 

To recognize the enlightened self-interest in these activities does not 
detract from the humanitarian character of some of tliem, nor from their 
contribution to tire common goal of peace and security. 

. . . No foreign policy can ensure national security unless the nation has 
adequate defense forces. But in the world in wliich we live, no national 
defense policy can ensure security unless the nation has strong and reliable 
friends and allies. 

We carmot afford to underestimate the importance of our friends and 
allies to our own security. The United States is a rich and powerful 
Nation. . . . And yet no nation, including our own, is strong enough to 
stand alone in the modem world. . . 

The fundamental idea was clearly expressed by onetime Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes when he said: "Foreign policies are not built upon abstrac- 
tions. They are the result of practical conceptions of national interest arising 

“ One well-kno%vn attempt to get at the essence of the idea is that by Charles A. Beard, 
The Idea of National Interest (Macmillan, 1934). 

® Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 1951, p. 47. 
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from s6me immediate exigency or standing out vividly in historical perspec- 
tive.”^ ^ 

Fortunately there are numerous circumstances in which altruism and 
selfishness can both be served by the same policy. For example, it was 
enlightened self-interest on the part of the United States to assume through 
the various interpretations of tlie Monroe Doctrine a type of protectorate over 
parts of Latin America. We gained in terms of sti-ategic self-protection, and 
on at least some occasions the Latin Americans profited tlirough the prevention 
ot Luropean imperial aggrandizement at their expense. 

Our policy with respect to China has illustrated tlie same point. There a 
mohvating factor in our actions for a century past has been Christian mission- 
ary endeavor, but we have not overlooked the practical trade advantages of 
inamtammg an open market for our manufactured goods and a source of tea, 
rhubarb, and silk Secretary of State George C. Marshall, after stating in an 
address in 1947 that the United States had made many large gifts to nations 
mneedof relief, continued; 
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’’ Quoted by Charles A. and Marv npnf.1 a 

Vol. I, p. 446. See also the excellent ^cle bv ^rr\T (MacmiUan, 1939), 

lean Foreign Policy,” American Political Science “Mainsprings of Amer- 

0 Quoted in World Report, July 15. r 947 fp gy'®"'’ ^^^0- PP- 833-854 
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All this is simply a roundabout way of expressing George Washington’s 
very wise but httle-remembered advice in bis otherwise oft-quoted Farewell 
Address, in which he admonished his countrymen to keep constantly in view 
. . that it is folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another; 
. . . There can be no greater error than to expect, or calculate upon real favors 
from nation to nation. It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a 
just pride ought to discard.” The hard fact of the matter is that in this imperfeet 
human world private and public policies are based primarily upon considera- 
tions of self-interest. One should not conclude, however, that the moral tone 
of international practice is completely unalterable; efforts can and should be 
made to minimize selfishness and maximize altruism among nations. 

"FOREIGN” VS. “DOMESTIC” POLICIES 

Still another reality of twentieth-century international life has not been 
fuUy appreciated by the mass of our citizens and by some of om: statesmen. 
Domestic policies which we have a perfect legal right to adopt often have a 
tremendous and harmful impact on , other nations and thus on international 
politics. The dividing line between what we are accustomed to calling 
“domestic” and “foreign” policies is a tenuous one whieh often disappears 
altogether. Here the complicating factor has been the old demon of unre- 
stricted state sovereignty. 

Theorists have debated for centuries the nature and control of sovereignty 
within the state; but fortunately we do not need to delve into their arguments, 
since it is sovereignty on the international level with which we are here con- 
cerned. If we disregard legal refinements and theoretical niceties, sovereignty 
in international relations may be defined simply as the legal capacity of an 
independent state to regulate its affairs as it pleases, without having to obtain 
permission from any outside source. It is the law of the jungle which holds 
that a powerful nation is not legally accountable to anyone for the international 
consequences of its domestic acts. It is a legalistic concept which maintains, 
as a corollary to the above-mentioned idea of independence, that every state 
is legally equal to every other one, since none can legally be controlled by 
anothep However, this concept obviously bears little relation to the realities 
of international economics and politics. No one would seriously contend that 
the United States and Cuba, for example, were equal in terms of economic 
power. 

It is apparent that a state is free to specify that certain racial types are 
not considered desirable and therefore shall not be admitted to its realm for 
permanent residence. The United States may quite legally exclude Asiatics, 
and its Department of State is under no legal compulsion even to acknowl- 
edge the anguished protests that come from China and Japan. Or Congress 
may enact a Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, even though it raises our import duties 
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to the point where another country's market in the United States is ruined, 
and even tliough tins in turn disables a prominent industry in the exporting 
state. Again we are immune from complaint, since tariffs are legally a domestic 
matter. And we had the right to retain what we considered up until 1949 was 
our monopoly on the atomic bomb, regardless of any foreign disapproval. In 
each case our domestic” policy had reverberations the world around, and it 
was poor testimony to our intelligence tliat we affected pained surprise when 
the Japanese or Chinese protested against our immigration laws, or when 
other states retahated against tlie Smoot-Hawley Act by raising tlieir tariffs 
agamst our exports, or when various countries suspected us of aggressive 
designs on them in the matter of the use of atomic energ)'. 

The reaction of tlie United States in such matters has often represented 
the egocentric position of tlie isolationist who inelegantly condemns the rest 
of the world to stew in its own juice, and who believes in tlie “every man for 
self and the devil take the hindmost” school of pseudo tliought. It is a 
comforting posMon for a short-sighted person to assume in a strong and 
geographically isolated nation. However, refusal to question the morality, or 
even the pragmatic desirability, of pursuing a unilateral course of action 
wthout thought of the consequences to others indicates a bhnd spot of the 
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domestic policies, such .as those dealing with tari£Fs, mihtary defense, and 
immigration, have basically affected our international relations. 

^Isolationism. The citizen who think s of American foreign policy as 
being completely summarized under the one heading “isolation” displays a 
spotty Icnowledge of om: histoi)'. It is of course perfectly true that our position 
mth regard to Europe throughout much of our historj' can be thought of as 
isolationist. From the days of George Washington to the present, many of our 
people, our newspapers and periodicals, and our presidents have had the 
natural if somewhat irresponsible tendency to say that if Europe wanted to 
continue to war within itself it was no concern of ours, and that we would 
simply wash our hands of Europe’s struggles. Misreading the advice of Wash- 
ington and other national heroes has contributed to this end, as has the desire 
for the profits obtainable from a neutral’s trading position, as well as the 
apparently chronic inability of the American, at least until very recently, to see 
that there was any connection between his own life and what went on in the 
Balkans, Palestine, Korea, Arabia, the Gran Chaco, Manchuria, Indonesia, or 
some other distant “cradle of conflict.” There will be abundant time in later 
chapters to analyze this attitude in greater detail.yi^e significant things to 
point out now are two: First, isolation is a policy that we have even purported 
to follow only with regard to Europe. Secondly, we have not attempted to 
follow it consistently even there, as ie dates 1917-1918 and 1941-1945 should 
remind us; for a still more recent example, let one consider the lack of isola- 
tionism involved in the Marshall Plan or the North Atlantic Treaty. 

^The Monroe Doctrine. The second major line of guidance for our 
official foreign behavior has been headlined “Monroe Doctrine”; in practice 
this policy has had to do solely \vith relations \vith South and Central America 
and the Caribbean countries. This is not to ignore the significance in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s mind of potential Russian encroachments on the west coast of 
North America, but that was a possibility which diminished with passing years 
and disappeared entirely after the purchase of Alaska, in 1867. 

The Monroe Doctrine remained a Latin American policy, and its prin- 
ciples were not applied to Europe or to Asia any more than our European or 
Asiatic policies were applied to the states “south of the border.” It was a 
regional policy, developed out of specific circumstances, a nd reform ulated \vith 
radi^^anges as those^cncmnstance£cEange3.^^r a considerable part of its 
Estory th^Doctrine has been taken by the United States to imply a right on 
our part to intervene in the political and economic affairs of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, with or without their permission. Whether such a policy was 
morally right or politically far sighted is certainly open to question, but that 
is not the point at issue here. 

^ The Open Door Policy. Our thir d major regional policy has con cerned 
the Far East, and more particularly China and Japan. Our eighteenth-century 
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trade with China, in the fabulous days of Yankee skippers and clipper ships, 
did what trade has always done between nations: it made the commercial 
nations acutely aware of their dependence upon the politics and government 
of the other nations. From the fifth decade of the nineteenth century the United 
States was to play a leading role in the opening of China and Japan to 
Western trade and civilization and in the diplomatic maneuverings that neces- 
sarily ensued. Here again we were not isolationist; we were not interested in 
letting China alone. At the turn of the present century we formalized a 
policy that had long been in process of gestation: we wanted China kept open 
to the trade, finance, and missionary effort of a'll nations, with exclusive 
“spheres of interest” for none. We called this the “Open Door policy.” 

Most of the ideas set forth in the preceding pages will be developed at 
considerably greater length in appropriate later places. It is sufficient for 
present purposes that we keep in mind the facts that self-interest and power are 
the nmin bases of current intematonaljpolitics, that this applies to the United 
States every bit as much as to any other state, and that the United States, far 
from slavishly adhering to any one foreign policy over the years, has actually 
followed widely variant policies in different sectors of the world. The last 
idea does not necessarily imply inconsistency on the part of our government, 
but rather states the simple fact that one may logically use two different 
means to attain the same end. A man who wishes to go to Chicago from New 
York may travel by train, plane, bus, or auto, as one or the other mode of 
transportation appears most feasible under prevailing conditions. The destina- 
tion is the same, but the means to attain it may vary. In the same way foreign 
policies may vary, as they are but means to the end of protection of national 
interests and security. I ndeed Hn one sense— there is nnly n-np fnrpign pnliry to be, 
foffowed by,any_ nata‘on: the protection of its secu rity. 

THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD LEADER 

The above-mentioned regional policies are those which have been tradi- 
tional unth tile United States for decades. To them new interpretations have 
been added, and brand-new basic policies as well, resulting from the leader- 
ship to which tlie United States succeeded. This country had come to be in a 
potentially dominant position after World War I, but the position became 
crystal clear after 1945. It has been well said by one competent recent observer 
that: 

Rarely in history’ has a people risen to world leadership and world 
responsibilil)' so svmtly. Never before, certainly, has a nation emerged so 
abrupuy in a role of world hegemony from a cloister of national isolation. 
Never before have amateurs stumbled into so big a job in world politics. . . . 

America is making a transition, in world politics, from satellite to 
nucleus. . . . That transition is not without its growing pains. A com- 
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paratively few men in Washington are in reality an informal planning 
agency for most of the world. . . . This is so because the power of the 
United States is back of their decisions. . . . The sense of power is a 
gratifying one. But wdth it go burdensome responsibihties and some 
, dangers. With it must go a self-discipline that is not easy of achievement.® 

^ Importance of Foreign Affairs. If it is true that the United States has 
been catapulted into a position of world leadership, then it follows that matters 
of international relations should be of great importance to us. That they truly 
are is regarded by many as self-evident, but for one who demands proof of a 
statistical nature, demonstrative figures are available. 

In the early 1950’s, when much critical comment was made on the size of 
the federal budget, it was often pointed out that tlie lion’s share of the e.xpend- 
itmes was directly or indirectly traceable to war. That share varies from time 
to time, but in recent years it has seldom been less than two thirds. Between 
1950 and 1952, for example, the greatest single group of appropriation items 
covered the multifold activities of the Department of Defense; a second item, 
running into billions of doUars annually, covered veterans’ benefits, including 
education, hospitalization, and pensions; thirdly, each year there was an 
appropriation of five to six billion dollars for the pajment of interest on the 
national debt, and, since that debt was incurred mainly for prosecution of wars, 
this must also be accounted a military item. Since past wars and present 
defense are clearly aspects of international relations, it is apparent that, viewed 
on a doUars-and-cents basis, the federal budget has been primarily a foreign- 
aEairs budget. To the above-mentioned objects of expenditure must be added 
related categories. After World War II the United States launched a major 
offensive on the economic front against the wesrivard advance of Russian 
Comm unis t imperialism; this offensive we called the Marshall Plan, and in 
1952 the Marshall Plan gave way to the Mutual Security Program. This 
program also accounts for sums that run into the billions annually. Add to 
these figures enlarged budgets for the Department of State, the Export-Import 
Bank, the United Nations and its various subsidiaries, and similar agencies, 
and it becomes perfectly clear that the overwhelming majority, frequently as 
much as 90 percent, of the federal budget goes for activities that are aspects 
of international relations. 

Such facts as these are obvious indications of the cost and importance of 
foreign affairs to us; no one can read the figures and deny their meaning. What 
is not so widely appreciated is that this sort of thing has been going- on for a 
long time; it did not start with Franklin Roosevelt, the New Deal, or World 
War n. It applied also in the days of “isolationist normalcy” that followed 

® WiUiam H. Hessler, Operation Survival: America’s New Role in World Affairs (Copy- 
right 1949 by Prentice-H jl, Inc., New York), pp. xiv, 54-55. Reprinted by permission of the 
pubhsher. Chapters 1-S of this book provide a good statement of the swiftness of America’s 
rise to power, and of the responsibilities entailed. 
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World War I. If we define foreign afFairs to include those factors which have 
just been mentioned, and others which are clearly related to them, we find 
that even in 1921 the federal government spent 57.14 percent of its budget 
on foreign afFairs. Fiurthermore, in the ensuing three decades the correspond- 
ing percentage never fell below 26 (in 1934), and in the peak war year of 
1943 it went as high as 97.35.io 

It is one of our foibles that we Americans still tend to speak deprecatmgly 
of foreign affairs as something of interest only to a few dilettante diplomats. 
It is beyond argument that with federal taxes as higb as they now are, and 
with the overwhelming majority of those taxes being used for foreign affairs, 
mtemational relations are of prime importance to everyone. Evidence dra^vn 
iQim realm is the circumstance that in the presidential election of 

, and to a stffl greater extent in that of 1952, questions of foreign policy 
were paramount political issues. 

> EngUnds Decline. It is known to aU that untQ recent years the British 
were for generations the political and industrial leaders of the Western world; 
tos primacy was often challenged, but not successfully except by the. United 
. e British decline from the high point of the Victorian era is trace- 
ot to a moral fiber suddenly gone flabby but rather to those factors of 
nafaonal power which we have surveyed; the British Isles no longer have the 
population, the wealth, the armed forces, the raw materials, and the efficient 

t\vnA- that make for international power. Among other factors, 

^0 disastrous world wars were more than the British position could absorb 
thout weakenmg. This is not to ^vrite off the British as a vanished race, like 
ae Babylomans, but simply to recognize that their status is not what it once 

urob Some of the difficult 
who s^-. T “ " by an Englishman 

who IS wise m his country’s diplomacy- f g 

Powr^hTffie'vwld-^rr "'bat it means to be the greatest 

lost her old ahno<:i Bntam has not yet fuUy realized that she has 

some time before thev take fn • • • It will take the Americans 

In Arnica we tensity of their mvn stature, 

intemperance, of people who nc hesitations, and perhaps even the 

Great Britain we shall have to be^“efuUhT'*°”^‘?^ “ 
too sensitive.^^ ^ caretul that our pnde does not become 

In moving the center of U.e Intemadon.I etage American, have become 

Foreign Agoirr ^^Opf, ISoOh AdmlnirtraHon cf American 

1921-1950, on p. 3. ' • PF- o- < , see especiaUy the tabuktion of federal eqienditures, 

p. 202. Reprinted by permission of the pubS. 
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uneasily aware Uiat to protect Uieir owti position they need to maintain large 
armed forces, which not onl)’ arc extremely expensive but which Americans 
have traditionally associated solely with militaristic European nations. The 
simple fact is that in tlic present highly imperfect stage of world development 
armed forces appear to be tlie best guarantee of national security, and the 
United States needs tliem for precisely the same reasons England needed them. 
But Americans have only gradually come to recognize this fact. For many 
years it had been clear to the diplomatic historian, if not to the man in the 
American street, that the United States xvas operating behind the sturdy shield 
of tlie Brib'sh na\y and tliat if this shield were removed the United States 
would have to provide its own. Illustrations of this fact will be gi\'cn later, 
but one may be anticipated: it is abundantly clear that America’s foremost tra- 
ditional foreign policy, tlie Monroe Doctrine, could never under the sun have 
been maintained in tlie face of opposition had it not been that British interests 
in Latin America largely coincided with oim own, and had it not been that other 
nations knew that Britain well understood tlie strategic polidcal emplojanent 
of armed force to advance its o\\'n— and, incidentally, our onmi— policy. This 
situation had prevailed for so long tliat many Americans took it as part of tlie 
natural order of things: 

They had become so accustomed to their securit)' tliat they had for- 
gotten that it had any foundations at all outside our continent. Tliey 
mistook our sheltered position behind the British fleet and British Con- 
tinental diplomac)' for the results of superior American wisdom and 
virtue in refraining from interfering in the sordid differences of the Old 
World.i2 

Why Are We Leaders? If world leadership is going to cost America 
heavily in taxes and other onerous obligations, one is entitled to demand proof 
that the primacy is truly tliere. 

To establish completely the bases of American leadership would entail 
lengthy study of volumes on natural resources, populations, armed forces, in- 
dustries, and economic geography. But we can put the matter far more briefly. 
The United States is infinitely more fortunate than other nations in its rela- 
tively great supplies of minerals and other raw materials, upon which is 
based a mammoth industrial plant more productive and efficient than that of 
any other country; the United States has the large literate population tliat is 
essential both as civilian labor and as tlie foundation of armed forces; and the 
United States, in spite of the technological shrinkage of oceans, still occupies 
a comparatively safe geographical position vis-A-vis any potential attackers. 
As a result of these and other considerations, the United States is incomparably 
the strongest and richest of the nations. Its inhabitants number only about 

“George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1930 (University of Chicago Press, 
1951), pp. 4-5. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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6 percent of the world total, yet those 6 percent possess or produce two thirds 
of the world’s monetary gold and its petroleum; half of its com, wheat, and 
railroad trackage; two fifths of its income; and one third or more of its coal, 
u-on, and copper. Other, similar figures could, of course, be adduced as further 
indices of wealth, but they would serve only to illustrate the obvious: that the 
United States is the world’s wealthiest nation and its most powerful indus- 
triaUy. When one measures national possession of coal, iron, petroleum, food 
products, and raihoad mileage, he measures national power. The French long 
ago recognized that “noblesse oblige”: that titled heads were the bearers of 
peculiar social responsibilities. To alter the phrase, but scarcely the basic 
.< properly say of the United States in the international scene: 

richesse oblige. It is inevitable that that nation which possesses the indices 
of power shoidd be called upon for general leadership in the exertion of power. 

> Wealth-and Poverty. That the United States is rich is obvious. What 
is not so obvious, at least to many Americans, is a pair of related facts. First, 
there are other nations which are poor; such is the unequal distribution of 
population mdustnes, and raw materials about the world. The poor or weak 
ons w almost inevitably not only expect leadership from the strong ones 

nast IP f L conditions the leadership. For decades 

die wodd^fV something less than wholly popular throughout 
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the tliesis that unilalcral action, even by a stale as powerful as America is now, 
is insufGcient to maintain peat-c and security. 

If indi\adual action is too frail a reed, one examines its alternative: some 
form of collective or cooperative policy. This is indeed the alternative to which 
the United Stales has been turning— and very rapidly since 1915. Experience 
before and during World War II was sufficient to convince most Americans, 
and certainly to convince their policy makers, that we could not maintain an 
island of peace and prosperity in the midst of a warring world, and therefore 
Uiat oiu: enlightened self-interest demanded not only a peaceful nation but a 
peaceful \%*orld. Consequently in recent years such agencies of inlcroational 
cooperative action as die Organization of Americ:nn States, the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the North .Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and most of all the United Nations in all its brandies have become tlic back- 
bone of our foreign policy. Therefore, altliough the primaiy focus of this book 
is on tlie foreign policies of the United States itself, that cannot be the whole 
focus. At least one fourth of the volume will be devoted to the United Nations, 
and large parts of the remainder to other cooperative ventures of tlie United 
States. Half a century ago if we had been concerning ourselves \nth American 
e-xtemal policies our stress would have been entirely different, but in the 
middle of tlie hventieth century we must always bear two facts in mind in such 
a study: the United States occupies llie position of prime power among die 
nations, and it is exerting its influence ever increasingly dirough agencies of 
international cooperation. 

It is the purpose of the chapters that follow to examine first the control, 
determination, and execution of foreign policy' in the United Stales. A rather 
detailed scrutiny will then be made of our regional and functional policies. 
Thereafter our attention xvill be directed to the United Nations. 
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CHArTER 2 


THE DETERMINATION OF 
FOREIGN POLICY 


W E piUDE ox3RSEL.^•ES OH li\’ing in n land in wliich our forefathers fought 
bled, and died in order to secure tlie blessings of liberU' to them- 
selves and their posteritj*. We doubtless ha\'e as great a degree of 
democracy in die United States as exists in any major country'. Crow'ned heads 
xve have none; popular elections we have many. Often our states, in addition 
to holding periodic elections, pro%’ide for popular control of their officialdom 
through initiative, referendum, and recall. We fought one war to make the 
world safe for democracy and another to ensure tlie continued or prospective 
enjoynment of the "Four Freedoms.” We have substantially achieved die demo- 
cratic ideal of control by majority vote, through inclusion wthin die voting 
ranks of almost all adult men and women, through the virtual elimination of 
property qualifications on voting, and through the gradual whittling do%\'n of 
such undemocratic requirements as the payment of the poll tax. 


POPULAR CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 

^ Incompleteness of Popular Control. Thus we have at least the trap- 
pings, and indeed much of the substance, of popular control, insofar as popu- 
lar control can be exercised through republican institutions in a large popula- 
tion over a vast area. Yet we should also be aware that the framers of our 
Constitution were not really' interested in making it an instrument of popular 
control in any complete sense. Charles A. Beard long ago pointed out that the 
1787 Constitution was not, and was not intended to be, a means by’ which the 
masses of the people could direedy control their government.^ The President, 
in the eighteenth century as now, was not elected by the people directiy; and, 
even diough now we have progressed far toward popular control, our general- 
ticket method of choosing presidential electors permits the constitutional 
election of a chief executive whose opponent received the majority of popular 

^ See C. A. Beard, An Economic inierpretation of the Constitution (Macmillan, 1913), 
Chapters 4-7. 
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votes. The federal courts have never been manned by elected ofiBcials. The 
Senate, for the first century and a quarter of its existence, was chosen indirectly, 
through the state legislatures. And the House of Representatives, although 
closest to the people in the matter of elections, was in the beginning and for a 
considerable time thereafter a semiaristocratic body, because property qualifi- 
cations on voting and the lack, until 1920, of woman sufiFrage prevented a large 
proportion if not a majority of adults from participating in the election of its 
members. 


^ Limited Influence of Public Opinion. The same lack of popular con- 
trol is apparent today to one who explores even cursorily beneath the surface 
of democratic pretensions and suppositions. Practically speaking, the amount 
of actual day-by-day control that one hundred and fifty million Americans 
exerdse over their government is not impressive-and probably it cannot be, 
considering the size of the country and the intricacy of the problems with which 
Congress and the President must wrestle.^ True it is that if one set of public 
officials proves unsatisfactory the people have the opportunity at the polls to 
throw the rascals out. Yet no one who is at all pohtically sophisticated needs 
to he told that this is an ineffective remedy for poor government; since elections 
involve so many varied issues, so many personahties, and so many extraneous 
factors, It IS an unusual one indeed that allows the winner honestly to say that 
he has a mandate from the people to follow a given set of policies. 

^ True it IS too that most legislators make an honest attempt to ascertain 
their constituents’ desires on controversial pending legislation and to be guided 
ere y. ongressional committees hold hearings at which representatives of 
the general public are often invited to appear and to testify. Letters-to-the- 
tor CO umns of newspapers are scanned by legislators, as is their mail from 
e people back home, in an attempt to discover which way the political wind 
_ owing. But since there is no official pubhc-opinion poll that reports the 
esires o e voting public, and since the “will of the people” is so easily mis- 
represented by astute pressure groups and lobbyists, legislators are subject to 
vas errors of judgment concerning the desires of John Q. Public. It has been 
cone usively shown, if indeed any proof were needed, that Congress often does 
no acema e y represent, in its votes, the desires of its constituents. In the early 
s ages of World War II, for example, the mass of the people as poUed by the 
encan “stitute of Pubhc Opinion (the "Gallup PoU”) favored higher taxes 

an ose cmen y levied, to provide for more current and less deferred 
nancing of the war; yet Congress, traditionally afraid of voting taxes because 
an election is never out of sight, borrowed rather than taxed. tL people were 
also^wilhng to accept a draft law before Congress could bring itself to this 

in his The Fhantom^Public flSrcourt°”Brac***1 restricted amount of popular control 

62, 126-128, 155. ^"arcourt, Brace, 1927); see especiaUy pp. 41, 42" 56, 57, 61, 
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necessar)' defense step.^ And so it goes. TJiis observ’ation is intended not as a 
criticism of Congress but ratlier as a basic appraisal of our whole governmental 
system, which does not, and quite possibly cannot, prowde an accurate esti- 
mate of public opinion for the day-by-day use of tlie legislators. All our multi- 
farious letters to tlie editor and to the congressman, although good enough as 
far as they go, do not give anjihing approaching an accurate estimate of tlie 
drift of public thinking. This statement is made, of course, on the assumption 
that the public actually is thinking about public issues— an assumption that 
would sometimes appear difficult to verify. 

POPULAR CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICi' 

^Injluence on the State Department. One is sometimes tempted to 
believe that even where public opinion is definite the State Department goes 
its own way, following its preconceived policy. But it is a reasonable assumption 
that State Department officials believe in majority rule and are therefore pre- 
disposed toward popular control. Furtliermore, there is among them an acute 
official awareness of congressional scrutiny of their budgets. Government em- 
ployees know from bitter e.vpeiience what can happen to tlieir appropriations 
if congressmen are led by their constituents to befieve that the Department is 
oblivious to public opinion. The Department indicated its attitude clearly in 
1944, when it set up a Dhision of Public Liaison, some of whose duties are to 
analyze newspapers, editorials, public-opinion polls, and otlier available indices 
of what the man in the street thinks, insofar as it concerns foreign policy. 
Although the Department will not inflexibly commit itself to following that 
course of action favored by 51 percent of the voters, its officials make it clear 
that public opinion does cany' weight in determining pohey. 

In 1949 Secretary' of State Dean Acheson said in a speech: 

In the long run, and very often in the short run, it is you citizens . . . 
acting directly tlurough public opinion and through the Congress, who 
decide the contoms of our policies and whether those policies shall go 
forward or waver and stop. We do our best to keep you informed and 
advised. 

It rests in your courage and resolution and sacrifices to provide that 
national posture of steadiness and dependability which ^viIl make our 
coimtiy helpful, effective and respected in the community of nations. For 
one further thing we look to you— for understanding of the complexity 
and volume of this work and for some part of your thought. The work of 
a foreign office does not consist solely of a few people pondering the great 
questions which you read about on the front pages of yovu newspapers. 
It consists also of an almost incredible number of programs and actions 
which must be carried out by a large number of people coordinated and 
directed toward our major ends. 

It may surprise you to learn that last year the United States participated 
® See William A. Lydgate, What Our People Think (Crowell, 1944). 
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in 6,000 international meetings; that the Department of State received from 
its representatives in the field 340,000 reports-more than a thousand 
every working day— each of which had to be analyzed and its information 
brought to focus at the point of action. All of this cannot be made simple 
and imderstandable in capsule form. It takes work and thought not only 
by die devoted and loyal men and women who do this work, but also by 
the American people.^ 

The Secretary of State did not say that foreign policy was determined by the 
people of the United States. The people have influence, he asserted, and their 
opinion helps decide "contours of our policies”; but Secretary Acheson was too 
honest a man to state the obvious untruth that the people govern in aU aspects 
of foreign policy. One reason why the people cannot govern was given im- 
plicitly in the speech: the people cannot digest 340,000 consular and diplomatic 
reports a year. 

^ Popular 'Nationalist Bias. Public opinion is of little value unless it is 
at once interested, informed, and arrived at after detailed, open-minded, and 
intelligent study and estimation of the relative value of conflicting ideas.® 
Difficult as this ideal is of attainment in matters of domestic politics, it is often 
almost completely cmachievable in the foreign realm, where interest is often 
lacking, where information is strained through the nationalistic bias of news- 
papers, and where knowledge of foreign politics, economics, customs, and 
histories is insufficient to support adequate value judgments. Even at the pres- 
ent time, although American interest in foreign affairs is probably at its peace- 
time peak, and although few of us pretend to expert knowledge of the comse 
of European history in recent decades, many of us are quite willing to accept 
easy generalizations about the militarism of the Germans or the deceitfulness 
of the French, and to assume without question that American diplomacy since 
1920 has been largely concerned with pulhng British chestnuts out of the fire. 
It was years ago that Mayor Thompson promised to ‘Trust King George in the 
snoot” if that British monarch should be so unwary as to set foot in Ghicagoland, 
but the xenophobia stiU exists today. 

> Popular Factual Knowledge. In foreign affairs, lack of accurate cm:- 
rent information is a major obstacle to sound, reasoned judgment. Frequently 
the State Department possesses data without knowledge of which the man in 
the street cannot form an intelligent opinion, but which, for valid reasons, can- 
not be made generally available. One such case developed in especially dra- 
matic form in the early months of American participation in World War II: 
France had fallen and the men of Vichy were in control. The average American 
quite properly wanted no part of opportunist politicians such as Pierre Laval 

* Department of State Bulletin, Oct. 31, 1949, p. 669. 

®See the discussion of these matters in Lord James Bryce’s International Relations 
(Macmillan, 1922); see especially Lecture VI, “Popular Control of Foreign Policy and the 
Morality of States,” pp. 176-205. 
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and his ilk, wlio manned the Nazi-dominated state, and this feeling was trans- 
ferred to Admiral Darlan, who was in control of the French North African 
colonics. Tlicrc was great hue and cn‘ in the United States to the effect that we, 
in dealing with Darlan, were no wiser than Neville Chamberlain and his 
appeasers, of recent ill repute. The State Department was roundly cursed for 
its rcaclionaty' policy in associating itself with such persons. Then, in late 1912, 
came the American landings in North .Africa, the first step toward the con- 
tinental "second front” agaiast Hitler, and the State Department ssras free to 
break the silence it had imposed on itself for weeks past. \\’ith a "now it can be 
told” air it revealed tliat the negotiations with Darlan were carried on not in a 
spirit of appeasement but on tlie successful theory that through him arrange- 
ments could be consummated for military operations that might materially 
shorten tire war and economize c.vpenditurc of human life. The American public 
could not have been informed fully of policy motivations, because the tactical 
advantage of a surprise attack would have been sacrificed. It was these conflict- 
ing pressures for publicity and for secrecy that led Secretary of State Aclrcson, 
on a later occasion, to discourse on "the bureaucrat s dilemma— or why diplo- 
mats become cbpsomaniacs.” 

^ “Open Diplomaaj." With tire uasdom of hindsight (in which, as some- 
one has aptly remarked, everyone’s vision is 20/20), few would be prepared to 
argue that the State Department should have informed Uie public fully as to 
tire motivations of its Darlan policy'; to have done so would obsaously have been 
disastrous. Yet we arc likely to have a yearning for “open diplomacy” and to 
take literally the first of Woodrow Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points, in whicli 
he called for “open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after wliich there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplomacy' 
shall proceed always frankly and in the public -view.” 

Taken at its face value, Wilson’s rerquirement would mean placing press 
representatives at every international council table and dinner party, srith 
probably even less international agreement resulb'ng than is now obtained. 
Diplomats make requests of and even demands on foreign nations which tliey 
would be greatly surprised to see granted in tlieir entirety. Like the man who 
asks his employer for a ten-doUar raise witli the full e.vpectation of settling hap- 
pily for five after some maneuvering, tire diplomat takes a position from which 
he is prepared to recede in the negotiating and horse trading of the interna- 
tional market He tlius gains a certain bargaining power which is universally 
appreciated by those who understand the rules of the game; he rarely expects 
to get all that he asks for, but he knows tliat he wll certainly get no more. If, 
now, his initial demands are svell publicized at home and he later reduces them 
as he has planned all along to do, nationalistic domestic newspapers will pounce 
on him as an inept dupe of foreign Machiavellian intrigue; he will be portrayed 
by the cartoonists as at best naively simple and at worst a traitor. The down- 
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right certainty of such a sequence of events was in all likeUliood in the mind 
of Wilson when he wrote, according to his biographer, Ray S. Baker, “When I 
pronounced for open diplomacy, I meant, not that there should be no private 
discussions of delicate matters, but that no secret agreements should be entered 
into, and that all international relations, when fixed, should be open, above- 
board, and explicit.”® It is a far cry from a literal reading of the first Wilsonian 
point to the later gloss on it. 

News Quality and Quantity. The public necessarily obtains the bulk 
of its current foreign information through tire daily press, although the news- 
papers’ shortcomings in accmracy and extent of coverage are well recognized. 
We need not belabor the established datum that two journalists can begin wth 
the same set of facts and yet edit them in such a fashion as to generate two 
diametrically opposite points of view. The quality of foreign-news reporting is 
often, although by no means always, mediocre, and this mediocrity is bound to 
be reflected in imperfect popular comprehension of international events. With 
a citizen, as with a physician, a superficial examination is likely to result in an 
inaccurate diagnosis. 

The matter of quantity of news is more tangible. Although there are rvide 
variations, indications are that even the larger metropolitan dailies do not ordi- 
narily devote more than about 10 percent of their nonadvertising space to 
foreign news.'^ In so limited a space there cannot be adequate coverage of even 
the most important international events. Furthermore, it may well be that even 
this meager fare is inadequately digested by the man in the street. Although no 
one knows accurately how much time the average person spends in reading his 
daily paper, one informed estimate places the expenditure at about twenty 
minutes.® If foreign afiairs must compete with all manner of other interests for 
a twenty-minute span of attention, the absolute amount of news fades into 
relative unimportance, and one understands why many individuals have little 
appreciation of the significance of international goings-on. 

^ War-referendum Proposals. In spite of these obvious weaknesses in 
the quality of public opinion, the proposal has often been advanced that certain 
important international steps, such as a declaration of war, should be taken 

® Quoted in DeWitt C. Poole, Conduct of Foreign Relations Under Modem Democratic 
Conditions (Yale University Press, 1924), p. 103. See Chapters 6-8 of this book for their 
discussion of problems of secret diplomacy and of popular information on foreign affairs. 

^ See, for example, Julian L. Woodward, Foreign News in American Morning News- 
papers (Columbia University Press, 1930), in which it is shown that in 1927 tire average 
newspaper with a circulation of more than 50,000 devoted a little more than 5 percent of its 
news space to foreign events. For a broader and more recent analysis, see Frank L. Mott, 
“Trends in Newspaper Content,” The Annals, Jan. 1942, pp. 60-65; the substance of this 
surv'ey is reprinted in George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, The Press and Society 
(Prentice-Hall, 1951), pp. 114-116. This study, which used ten prominent metropolitan 
dailies as samples, indicates that, between 1920 and 1940, 5 to 9 percent of their news 
space dealt with foreign affairs. 

® See Chilton R. Bush and Dar^vin L. Teilhet, "The Press, Reader Habits, and Reader 
Interest,” The Annals, Jan. 1942, pp, 7-10. 
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only after approval through natlon-wdc referendum. Several considcmtioa<; 
motivate such a suggestion. Primary is the thought that democratic proccssas 
.should be applied to all major decisions, and that before war is declared the 
people who will have to do the dying; should at least express their willingnass 
to do so and their appreciation of the seriousness of the proposed action. Closely 
connected w'th tliis thought is the idea that the popular antipathy to war, which 
is shown by the necessity of a draft law to raise an army of modem proportions, 
would prevent a declaration of war and thus initiate international peace. 

William Jennings Bryan was quoted as .saying that a referendum on war 
"would give greater assuranec of peace tlian any otlier provision that could 
be made.”*’ Similar was tlic thought of the senior Senator Robert M. LnFolIcttc, 
who, during the debate of 1919, proposed the following reservation to American 
adherence to the League of Nations Covenant: 

Tlic United States hercbv' rrives notice that it will withdraw from the 

4 O 

League at tire end of five years from the date of the e.xchange of ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, unless wthin that time each member of the League 
shall have agreed that in no case will it resort to war e.xcept to .suppress an 
insurrection or repel an actual inmsion of its territory', until an advasoiy' 
vote of its people has first been talcen on the question of peace or war.*® 

Besides assuming implicitly Uiat the people arc well enough informed in foreign 
affairs to judge xvisely the matter of going to war— an assumption that is cer- 
tainly open to question— tlic LaFoUette resolution explicitly assumes tliat the 
referendum would be only advisory, diat it would not apply in case of invasion 
or insurrection, and that it would be operative only conditionally upon recip- 
rocal action by other states. Manifestly these assumptions would materially 
limit the effectiveness of the referendum, and one is entitled to doubt tlie 
likelihood of its adoption by any major power and its efficacy even if adopted. 

The same doubts may be entertained concerning the proposal brought 
forsvard several times between World Wars I and II by Representative Ludlow, 
of Indiana. He proposed that the Constitution of the United States be so 
amended as to provide that: 

Except in the event of an invasion of the United States or its territorial 
possessions and attack upon its citizens residing therein, the authority of 
Congress to declare war shall not become effective until confirmed by a 
majority of all tlie votes cast thereon in a nation-wide referendum. Congress 
when it deems a national crisis to exist may by concurrent resolution refer 
the question of war and peace to the citizens of the United States, the 
question to be voted on being 'Shall tlie United States declare war 
on Pii 

® Congressional Record, Jan. 22, 1920, p. 1906; quoted in John M. M.athows, Anicrican 
Foreign Relations (Appleton-Century, rev. ed., 1938), p. 350. 

Congressional Record, Nov. 25, 1919, p. 9410; quoted in Mathews, op. cit,, p. 350. 
“Quoted in Carl J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making (Norton, 1938), p. 36. 
This volume also sets forth the objections to the war-referendum proposals, in pp. 35-39; 
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reasom for the popular appeal of such a proposal are probably far more 
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did not know Dewey s name; that in 1944, when a new League of Nations was 
being discussed in every newspaper, more than half of our citizens did not 
know that we had never joined the old League; that in 1945, at the time of the 
vastly important United Nations Conference on International Organization, 
only two out of three voters even knew that it was meeting, to say nothing of 
its purposes or actions; and that in the same year, when Japanese coUapse was 
imminent, only a little more than half of the American citizens polled could 
name Hirohito as the emperor of Japan, some making such guesses as Fujiyama, 
Yokohama, and Hara-Kiri.^^ 

One might excuse this ignorance on the ground that the military and per- 
sonal aspects of the war had crowded governmental affairs into the backs of 
people’s minds, but this answer would not justify the gaps fotmd by the Gallup 
Poll in 1951. Then the public was asked to locate Manchmia, Formosa, and the 
38th parallel and to identify the Atlantic Pact, Chiang Kai-shek, and Marshal 
Tito. To his great dismay Mr. Gallup discovered that only 12 percent of the 
adults polled could correctly answer these six simple questions, and that 19 per- 
cent could not answer even one of them. Another Gallup poll unearthed the 
disturbing fact that after the Marshall Plan had been in operation two full years 
one third of the American voters either knew nothing at all about it or were 
incorrectly informed concerning it.^^ 

These figures, which concern relatively simple matters, are disconcerting 
to the person who ^vishes to confide to the mass of the people the responsibility 
for determination of such complex matters as international currency stabiliza- 
tion, preferential tariffs, or control of dependent areas. It is to be observed that 
the poll questions referred to above had to do only with matters of basic facts. 
Certainly knowledge of facts alone does not guarantee that a citizen will make 
wise choices of public policies; on the other hand, a citizen who fails to leam 
such simple facts as those mentioned is unlikely to be able to make soimd 
value judgments involving not only knowledge but intimate comprehension of 
complex data. 

It should be kept in mind that much of the American educational system, 
with all its trappings, is not used by many people. In 1947, of Americans twenty- 
five years of age or over, 50 percent had never gone beyond the eighth grade, 
and the median number of school years completed was 9.0.^® Simple observa- 

Ibid., pp. 131-132. For a discussion of popular knowledge of foreign affairs in general, 
consult Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy (Harcourt, Brace, 
1950); for a sim'ey of popular knowledge of atomic energy and its implications, see L. S. 
Cottrell and S. Eberhart, American Opinion on World Affairs in the Atomic Age (Princeton 
University Press, 1948), pp. 3-60. 

“ See George H. Gallup, "What We Don’t Know Can Hurt Us,” New York Times 
Magazine, Nov. 4, 1951, p. 12. 

“U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 19S1 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1931), p. 110. (The Government Printing Office in Washington, D. C., 
publisher of official Um'ted States government documents, will henceforth be abbreviated 
as GPO.) 
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lion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessai)*^ and expedient; he may, on exiraor- 
dinary occasions, convene botli houses, or either of them. ... He shall 
receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully ex-ecuted, and shall commission all the officers of the 
United States. 

Considering the vast importance of foreign relations to tire United States, one 
may be somewhat surprised at the brevity of the constitutional references to 
such matters. Here again one must remind himself that tlris basic document was 
drawn up in 1787, in a day when foreign affairs were distant and xvere con- 
sidered relatively unimportant. The situation is obviously vastly different today, 
when the United States is not only vitally concerned rvith international rela- 
tions but plays a leading role in their development. At any rate, although greater 
specificity could be expected concerning foreign affairs if the Constitution were 
drawn up today, that document does make it clear that the major responsibility 
for their conduct is vested in the President. 

^ Military Powers. The President has extensive powers as commander 
in chief of the armed forces not only in wartime but in peacetime as well. With- 
out any authorization by Congress he can constitutionally make war, whether 
or not Congress formally declares it. This power was exercised when marines 
were sent to Nicaragua; when President Wilson ordered General Pershing and 
his troops to suppress the banditry of Pancho Villa in Mexico; when President 
Roosevelt ordered American destroyers on antisubmarine patrol in the North 
Atlantic in 1940 to sink submarines on sight; and— best e.xample of all— when 
President Truman, in Jime 1950, ordered General MacArthur to oppose the 
invasion of South Korea by the employment of all available military forces. 
None of these actions resulted from direct congressional authorization, much 
less from a declaration of war; but each was practically, if not legally, an act of 
war and might easily have led to war in the formal sense. It is worth remember- 
ing that American troops have been landed on foreign soil more than one 
hundred times xvithout declaration of war.^'^ 

When warlike action is taken without congressional authorization, sooner 
or later current appropriations for the army and navy xvill become exhausted 
and Congress must be asked for more; but if the initial military operations have 
aheady involved the country in war, the legislature has no practical alternative 
and must provide the funds. The President may decide, as Theodore Roosevelt 
did, to send the fleet arouiid the world as a demonstration of force; if it runs 
out of funds and supplies in the Far East, Congress must either appropriate 

. See Milton Offutt, The Protection of Citizens Abroad by the Armed Forces of the 

United States (Jolins Hopkins Press, 1928); also James Grafton Rogers, World Policing and 
the Constitution (World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1945). Many of the precedents in 
this matter are compiled and discussed hy the stafF of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in Powers of the President to Send the Armed Forces Outside the United States, 
Committee print, 82nd Congress, 1st Session (GPO, 1951). 
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barrassed, stammered out the request that it be permitted to discuss the pro- 
posals in the President’s absence; this so angered him, it was reported, that he 
stamped out of the Senate chamber muttering that he would be seen in blazes 
before he ever returned there. At that time the Senate was of course a relatively 
small body, consisting of only t%venty-six men, not too many to permit some 
degree of informal consultation; today, wth nearly one himdred members in 
the Senate, it is obviously too large to be useful as a legislative coimcil, and it 
may be just as well that Washington set the precedent he did. In any case, the 
practice was early established that the Senate would not be called upon for 
prior advice in treaty negotiation, and that the President would assume the 
initiative and then lay the completed document before the upper house. This 
precedent neither precludes the oft-employed presidential device of informal 
consultation with individual influential senators nor militates against the po- 
litically astute practice of appointing senators as delegates to international 
treaty-making conferences. 

^Appointment of Diplomats. Outside the continental limits of the 
United States the usual agents for foreign negotiations are the chiefs of diplo- 
matic missions, and they are \vithout exception appointed by the President, with 
senatorial consent. Rarely is a presidential nomination to a diplomatic post 
turned dovra by the Senate;^® and even if it is, the President may wait until the 
V end of the congressional session and then offer his favorite a recess appointment, 
which is constitutionally valid until the conclusion of the next session of the 
Senate, a matter of a year or so. 

In one way or another, then, the President has great leeway in the matter 
of Foreign Service appointments, and men in whom he reposes his confidence 
will presumably do his bidding. What is, however, more important than the 
power of appointment is the power of removal, which is the often-overlooked 
soiuce of real executive control. The President may for political reasons be 
forced to accept the appointment of a man not of his o%vn choice, but as long 
as he retains the unrestricted right of removal from ofiBce he holds the whip 
hand over that appointee, who, if he does not follow presidential orders, may 
be removed summarily from his post. Although the Senate can check the 
President’s appointments, it has no legal control over removals, which can be 
made at will, with or without valid or publicly expressed reasons. Thus again 
the President is the one in whom the real power reposes in the long run. In this 
connection it may be noted that the chiefs of diplomatic missions tender formal 
resignations at the end of a presidential term, thus making it easy for the Presi- 
dent to reshuffle the line-up if he so desires. 

^ Reception of Diplomats. Although the President may be restricted by 

This occurrence may be rare, but it is not unknown. For example, in 1943 President 
Roosevelt nominated Edward J. Flynn, the New York political boss, as minister to Australia. 
In the face of much popular outcry against the nomination and senatorial refusal to act on it, 
Roosevelt withdrew Flynn’s name at the latter’s request. 
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the Senate in his choice of diplomats, neither Congress nor the Supreme Court 
can interfere with or legaUy control his reception of the diplomatic representa- 
tives from other states, and the reception of certain foreign officials may W 
far-reachmg pohfacal repercussions. Considerations of high international policy 
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recent past and proposes measures for the consideration of Congress. The Presi- 
dent is free to use these moments when he stands in the national spotlight to 
announce foreign policies of great pith and moment. Several types of messages 
and addresses have at one time or another been used for this purpose. 

The annual message to Congress on the state of the union is a formal affair 
in which the President is likely to appear in person before a joint session, al- 
though from Jefferson to Wilson the messages were sent to Congress to be read 
by a derk. Whether he appears personally or not, he can be assured that eve- 
ning papers all over the coimtry will carry full reports of this outstanding 
news event. One of the most notable aimual presidential messages used for 
purposes of international political pronouncement was the famous one of 1823, 
in which Monroe propounded the ideas that we now call the Monroe Doctrine. 
In this instance, without prior consultation with Congress, the President an- 
nounced to the world in general and to Spain and Russia in particular that 
considerations of the military defense of the United States would impel it to 
prevent further European imperialism in the American continents. 

Similar to the annual message but normally dealing \vith a narrower range 
of events or proposals is the special message, which the chief executive is 
privileged to take or send to the legislature at any time. The very fact that it 
is not a routine communication tends to concentrate the glare of publicity on the 
one policy which he may then enunciate. An outstanding example is President 
Truman’s special message of March 12, 1947, in which he annoimced what was 
promptly labeled the “Truman Doctrine.” It proposed the immediate grant of 
financial aid to Greece and secondarily to Turkey, in order to help rebuild the 
economy and government of the former and to help maintain the military forces 
of the latter as a means of forestalling the communization of these countries. 
The long-range significance of this pronouncement was not immediately ap- 
parent in all its details; but it was manifest that, if aid to these coimtries was 
desirable in order to prevent their domination or absorption by the Soviet 
Union, then there might be many other countries in which similar precautions 
should be taken. Whatever the long-run potentialities may be, it was a policy 
pronouncement of major importance, and the fact that the proposal could not 
be put into operation without congressional appropriations did not detract 
from its significance as showing the intentions of the American President. 

Still other types of presidential addresses may be used for the same 
general purposes. On March 4, 1933, Franldin D. Roosevelt’s first inaugural 
provided the occasion on which he announced that “in the field of world policy, 

I would dedicate this nation to the policy of the good neighbor.” Another ex- 
tremely influential message, to which detailed attention wfll be given in a later 
chapter, was George Washington’s famous Farewell Address, in which he ad- 
vised his “friends and fellow-citizens” to have as little political connection with 
Europe as possible. This policy, initiated by the President independently, rather 
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Aan at the instigation or under the control of Congress, has had enormous in- 
uence on the course of American foreign relations. 
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constitutional dut}’ and power of tlie chief executive: to "take care that the 
laws be faitlifully executed.” During the series of debates and legislative enact- 
ments on American neutrality during the late 1930’s tlie President was given 
discretionary power to declare the e.xistence of a state of foreign war, and cer- 
tain legal consequences were to ensue when he made the declaration. It will 
be remembered that President Roosevelt never found that a state of war ex- 
isted between China and Japan, although armies and other nationals of the 
two countries had been shooting at each other xvith considerable regularity 
since the Manchurian episode began, in September 1931. Neitlier had formally 
declared war upon the other, and in that technical sense war did not exist; but 
the military operations that each conducted against the other satisfied the 
layman’s definition of war. Nevertheless, Roosevelt refrained from officially 
finding the patent fact, because to do so would have necessitated the imposition 
of arms embargoes, which would have adversely affected our friends the 
Chinese much more seriously than our unofficial adversaries the Japanese. The 
discretionary power given to the President or assumed by him tmder neutrality 
legislation allowed him great leeway in making foreign policy. 

A high point in the granting and use of presidential discretionary power 
in recent nonwar years was reached in and as a result of a congressional joint 
resolution of 1934; it provided that if the President found tliat an embargo on 
the sale of arms and munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay might "contribute to 
the reestablishment of peace between those countries,” which were currently 
at war over the Chaco boundary, he might, after consultation with the otlier 
American republics, proclaim such an embargo, violation of which would be 
a pxmishable crime. Here was a law that he must faithfully execute; but since 
there was no legislative statement of the evidence or circumstances that might 
influence or determine his decision that an embargo might help restore peace 
in the Chaco, his discretionary power was substantially unlimited. An Ameri- 
can corporation was convicted under this law for selling machine guns to 
Bolivia in violation of the embargo which the President had proclaimed im- 
mediately after the passage of the act. On appeal to the Supreme Court, that 
body, with only one justice dissenting, held that the 1934 law, contrary to the 
corporation’s contention, did not unconstitutionally delegate legislative power 
to the President and was legally unassailable.^” 

The immediate issue was the power of Congress to make the law, but in 
the course of its opinion the Court made it abundantly clear that in foreign 
relations Congress and the President had a plenitude of authority that was not 
subject to all the restrictions that prevail in purely domestic matters.^® The 

“ United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, 299 U.S. 304 (1936). 

^In the case of Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 416 (1920), the Supreme Court held 
that it was possible for Congress to pass certain laws (such as one protecting migratory 
birds) in execution of a treaty, although the Constitution granted Congress no such power. 
This decision also demonstrates the relatively great breadth of the federal power in matters 
of international relations. 
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involving an unlawful delegation of legislative power. It is enough to 
summarize by sajnng that, both upon principle and in accordance with 
precedent, we conclude there is sufficient warrant for the broad discretion 
vested in the President to detennine whether tlie enforcement of the 
statute will have a beneficial effect upon tlie reestablishment of peace in 
the affected countries; whether he shall make proclamation to bring the 
resolution into operation; whether and when the resolution shall cease 
to operate and to make proclamation accordingly; and to prescribe limita- 
tions and exceptions to which tlie enforcement of the resolution shall be 
subject. . . . 

This is not by any means the only occasion on which the Supreme Coiut has 
recognized the relatively great powers of the President in the conduct of foreign 
relations.^^ 

It is worth while recording also the opinion of our first Secretary of State 
concerning presidential control of foreign relations. In connection \vith the 
Genet episode, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

The President is the only channel of communication beriveen this 
country and foreign nations, and it is from liim alone that foreign nations 
or their agents are to leam what is or has been the will of the nation; and 
whatever he communicates as such, they have a right, and are bound to 
consider as the ex'pression of the nation and no foreign agent can be 
allowed to question it, to interpose between him and any other branch of 
Government under the pretext of cithers transgressing their business.-® 

CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF FOREIGN POLICY 

> Constitutional Powers of Congress. Although the President may be 
nearest the center of gravity in the detennination of foreign policy, one does not 
dare overlook the role of Congress. Pre-eminent in this regard is its prerogative 
of declaring war, along xvith the ancillary powers “to raise and support armies” 
and to "provide and maintain a navy,” As has been indicated, however, the 
power to declare war is a hollow privilege if the President has already by his 
own actions brought a state of war into existence. 

There are other powers which Congress may exercise under the Constitu- 
tion in such a way as to affect our relations xvith foreign countries. Only Con- 
gress has the power to regulate foreign commerce; such varied matters as tariffs, 
embargoes, and immigration thus fall within its jurisdiction. That this power 
may be used in such a fashion as to promote or to hinder friendly relations is 
obvious. Congress also has the constitutional power to regulate naturalization 
and to provide for punishment of offenses against the law of nations. 

In Chicago and Southern Air Lines v. Waterman Steamship Coip. the Court held that 
the section of ihe Civil Aeronautics Act which authorizes judicial review of the orders of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board did not apply to orders granting or denying permits to engage in 
foreign air transport, which orders are subject only to approval by the President 333 U.S. 
103 (1948). See comment in American FoUtical Science Review, Apr, 1949, pp. 279-280, 

“ Quoted by Graham H, Stuart, The Department of State (MacmulM, 1949), 
pp, 19-20, 
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shown an increasing disposition to rely on the joint resolution by wliich inter- 
national responsibilities are assumed or tlie President is autliorized to proceed in 
tire name of the United States; thus a simple majority vote in botli houses sub- 
stitutes for the two-thirds requirement in the upper chamber. This device has 
been used to bring about American membership in several postwar organiza- 
tions, such as the UN Food and Agriculture Organization and the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Agreements and resolutions of this 
kind nowadays outnumber formal treaties ten to one. 

Such tedmiques as those just described are frequently nothing more or less 
than evasions of tire Constitution; whellier or not tliey are justifiable is a matter 
of much argument There are many who, in roew of the difficulties posed by the 
hvo-thirds rule, would willingly continue to tliwart it by the means mentioned. 
Others agree in condemning the rule, but would prefer to regularize their sub- 
stitution by amending the Constitufa'on to prowde that treaties be approved by 
simple majority votes in both Senate and House. This proposal is defended on 
the grounds tliat a majority vote is more democratic than a two-tliirds vote 
and that the House as a part of the legislature is entitled to a voice in the 
making of treaties, which, once ratified, become the law of the land and fre- 
quently entail expenditures that are within the bailiwick of the lower house. 
Several such projected amendments have been approved by the House; whether 
any ^vill be adopted is an open question, but certainly they have much logic 
behind them.-® 

^ Power of the Purse. "Whereas the above-mentioned congressional 
powers may be exercised only sporadically, another— the power of appropria- 
tion— is in operation almost continually. Seldom does a wise President or Secre- 
tary of State take a major step wthout inquiring into the sufficiency of appro- 
priations and into probable congressional reactions to requests for more. He 
knows that budget hearings are never more than twelve months away and that 
the memory of an irked congressman can be excellent. The President may find 
continuation of his pet program balked for want of funds because someone 
of importance at either end of the Capitol has conceived a passionate dislike 
for him. It is not at all beyond the realm of possibility that a foreign program 
may be starved out financially not so much because of congressional antipathy 
to the policy involved as because the issue presents an opportunity for Capitol 
Hill to flex its muscles and to remind the t^Tiite House that the latter does not 
own the keys to the Treasury. Likewise a foreign policy may be hamstrung for 
lack of funds simply because some legislators are opposed to a domestic pohcy 

An e-xcellent article surveying the two-thirds rule and related matters and recommend- 
ing the type of constitutional amendment here mentioned is John Sloan Dickey, "Our Treaty 
Procedure Versus Our Foreign Policies,” Foreign Affairs, Apr. 194T, pp. S57-377; see also 
Colegrove, op. cit.. Chapter 8. A prominent professor of law has stated the case against 
abandonment of tire two-thirds rule: Edwin M. Borchard, “Treaties and Executive Agree- 
ments,” American Political Science Review, Aug. 1946, pp. 729-739. 
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of the President and seize upon this means of venting their spleen, quite without 
regard for the intrinsic merits of the foreign pohcy at issue. Conversely, Con- 
gress may imtiate foreign policy through its financial powers, as it did in 1950 
when It ordered the ^nting of a $62,500,000 loan to Spain over the objections 
President Truman. The fundamental strategic importance of the power of the 
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in Ijowcr Cnlifomin. It coasidcrctl that sudi a leasehold might be the entering 
wedge for foreign political control and colonir-alion in Mexico, in direct dela- 
tion of President Monroes principles of 1S23. 

On other occasions Congress has been more modest. In the 1520's and 
1830 s, resolutions were several times proposed asking the President to recognize 
and enter into diplomab'c relations with the stales of Latin America that had 
recently established tlicir independence from Spain. On at least one occasion the 
prop 0 s. 1 l was made to the House (although not adopted) that it appropriate tlie 
neccssarj' money to pay the salaiy and other c.\pGnscs of diplomatic missions 
to some of these countries, should tlic chief executive see fit to send them.®" 
These were obdous attempts to force the Presidents hand, but legally Uiey 
represented attempts to influence his poh'c)’ rallicr tlian actually to control it. 

A vastly more significant c-xample of senatorial resolution in foreign matters 
is the “Vandenberg Resolution” of 194S. Here was no attempt to force the 
President’s handj quite the contrarj*. In effect the Senate said, when it adopted 
this resoluUon, in June 194S, tliat it was prepared to back the President in pro- 
posals for strengdicning tlie United Nations and more partictdarly in negotiat- 
ing the instrument whJdi, a year later, came into e.xistence as the famous North 
Atlantic Treat)' of mutual sccurit)'.^ 

^Requests for Informaiion. Still anoUier t)-pe of influence is often 
used by Congress, although normally \dtli commendable restraint: tlie request 
for information from die President or tlie State Department It ma)’ represent 
a straightforward desire of Congress or of eitlier house for informab'on tliought 
to be in the possession of those ofiices, or it may be a barbed request wliicli it is 
hoped will embarrass the one to whom it is addressed. In eitlier case, tlie saving 
grace of this practice is that such requests are almost without exception con- 
ditioned by the insertion of the phrase “if not incompatible with the public 
interest”; the addressee may reply that the matter requested is of secret nature 
and cannot be dis'ulgcd without undesirable consequences. Obviously, if the 
President replies too often tliat he cannot supply the information, on tlic ground 
of incompatibility with the public interest. Congress may become extremely 
suspicious of tlie truth of the statement and may treat him parsimoniously when 
the next budget comes up for consideration. 

An example of the barbed request for information was supplied on January 
18, 1940, when Senator Vandenberg, then being still of isolationist persuasion, 
introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President is requested to report to the Senate, if not 
incompatible witli the public interest, whether tlie Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has fulfilled the obligations of the Litvinov agreements of 

** See John B. Moore, op. cit., VoL I, pp. 67-254, especially pp. 76-84. 

“ See S. Res. 239, fiOth Congress, 2nd Session. For a discussion of this resoluh’on, see 
Chapter 4 of the present volume. 
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where he thought tliey were needed, regardless of the wdshes of congressmen. 
His legal position was a sound one. On the other hand, some senators, mainly 
Taft (Ohio) and \\^ieny' (Nebraska) maintained with equal asperity that the 
President did not have the right to move troops abroad without prior con- 
gressional consent. This position was clearly e.\treme, and Taft later receded 
to the point of holding that the President could but should not send troops with- 
out consent. As a matter of policy rather than law, the latter statement may well 
have been correct. At all events, for a considerable time botli sides held rigidly 
to their positions, the President maintaining that he was commander in chief and 
various members of Congress just as stoutly holding that since they make 
appropriations they should dictate how the money was to be spent. Ultimately 
both receded to far more realistic attitudes, which recognized that each had 
much law on his side, but that law was not everything. 

In the course of the debate, on Januaiy' 22, 1951, Senator Ferguson 
(Michigan) uttered some wise words in the Senate; after discussing the con- 
stitutional authorities pro and con, he concluded: 

On these precedents, . . . the question of constitutionality . . . must 
remain open in 1951. . , . 

Mr. President, what I have discussed thus far deals mainly unth the legal 
and historical relations between the President and Congress. It does not 
touch upon or dispose of the policy question. Statecraft operates more in 
the area of conscience than in strict legality. Even if it were constitutional, 
legal, and proper for the President to assert a personal power against the 
Congress, he ought not do it in a matter invobang the lives and fortunes 
of all our people. . . . 

The idea of sending American troops overseas as something of a perma- 
nent garrison in Europe is new in American history. It is a tremendous 
decision to make. It should not be made as the result of a dispute on 
powers between the President and Congress. It should be made by the 
President and Congress working in the closest teamwork. In no other way 
can the confidence, strength, and support of the people be mobilized. . . . 

^ Bipartisan Conference Delegations. The necessity of cooperation be- 
tween the l^Tiite House and Capitol Hill and the wisdom of not exerting 
presidential prerogatives up to the legal hilt has not been better demonstrated 
than by the policy pursued by Presidents Roosevelt and Truman in the forma- 
tion and early operations of the United Nations. Franldin Roosevelt knew his 
recent political history, and he had personally wtnessed the fatal blunders 
made by President Wilson when he antagonized the Republicans by his appeals 
in the congressional campaign of 1918 that Democrats be elected and when 
he poured salt in the wound by taking no senator and no prominent Republican 
with him as delegates to the Versailles peace conference, in 1919. 

When the time came for President Roosevelt to organize his delegation to 
the United Nations Conference on International Organization, in the spring 
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of 1945, he very wisely selected, among others, not only Senator Connally, then 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, but also Senator Vanden- 
berg, ranking Republican (minority) member of the same committee. Presi- 
dent Truman continued this policy at various meetings of the United Nations 
and of conferences of foreign ministers. Thus Wilsons mistakes of ignoring 
Congress and the opposition party were not repeated. A President runs 
dangerous risks when he allows himself to forget that in the conduct of foreign 
relations he is captain, but the team includes senators and representatives, 
Republicans and Democrats. Truly “statecraft operates more in the area of 
conscience than in strict legality.” 

^ Bipartisan Foreign Policy. The inclusion by a Democratic President 
of prominent Republicans on delegations to international conferences was 
widely commended; it was hoped that this wartime submergence of domestic 
political partisanship would be continued into the period of the peace. 

During the war both parties agreed that politics should stop at the water s 
edge, and in the main they held to their pledges. After 1945 one heard much 
of a “bipartisan foreign policy,” which revolved largely around the personality 
of Senator Arthur Vandenberg (Republican of Michigan) who, having once 
been a staunch isolationist, changed his mind near the end of the war and 
determined that the country’s interests demanded international cooperation. 
As long as he was ahve and active, the principle of bipartisanship seemed to 
work, although progressively less satisfactorily as the unifying force of the war 
receded further into the background. Bipartisanship was never clearly defined 
as a concept, but in general it was an assumption that the majority party 
should consult with minority leaders in the determination, and to some extent 
in the execution, of foreign policies; the minority for its part would largely 
refrain from purely partisan criticism of policies thus jointly evolved. 

The question that comes to the minds of many is: if the policy can be 
defined approximately as it is in the preceding paragraph, can it actually 
work? Is bipartisanship anything more than a form of politeness, which can 
be expected to be observed only during wartime? Certainly on more than one 
occasion it has appeared to the bystander that bipartisanship was nothing more 
than a blind behind which the majority party hid when demanding unques- 
tioning support by the minority, and behind which the minority hid when it 
did not care for some proposal of the majority and therefore complained 
bitterly that the latter was going its own selfish way, without listening atten- 
tively enough to the expressions of its opponents. 

Grave doubt may be expressed as to the long-run possibilities of truly 
cooperative design and execution of foreign policy in all its details. We 
operate under a system in which one party is responsible for the efBcient 
operation of the national government for four years at a time; and, although 
that responsibility may be shared in time of crisis, it is exceedingly doubthil 
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that either party will feel able to take the other into its inner councils and give 
it truly coordinate power in the development of foreign, any more than 
domestic, policy. One hopes, of course, that the uglier excrescences of partisan- 
ship may be trimmed ofiF in foreign afPairs, but it is asking a great deal of 
Democrats and Republicans who have opposed each other on scores of issues 
for nearly a century past suddenly to lie down together like Iambs. If the 
individual voters are divided as to what our foreign policies should be, one 
may expect a reflection of that fact in congressional views and votes. Further- 
more, we generally assume that a major and useful function of the minority 
representatives in our government is to criticize the activities of the majority 
members and thus to keep them alert and responsive. 
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princes, ... or to such other matters respecting foreign affairs as the 

President . . . shall assign to the said department; and furthermore, that 

the said principal officer shall conduct tibe business of the said depart- 
ment in such manner as the President . . . shall . . . order or instruct. 

Further evidence of the direct presidential control of the Secretary is the fact 
that the latter is the only cabinet officer who does not present an annual report 
to Congress; reports on foreign affairs are included in the President’s regular 
or special messages.® 

Only seven weehs after creating the Department of Foreign Affairs, in 
September 1789, Congress changed its name to the present one and added 
several domestic functions. Although the major responsibility of the Secretary 
is to conduct foreign relations vmder the direction of the President, he is also 
custodian of the Great Seal and the officer to whom, according to law, the 
resignation of a President or Vice President should be addressed.'^ The Secre- 
tary long performed the foUonong domestic duties, which in 1950 were trans- 
ferred to the Archives and Records Service of the newly formed General Serv- 
ices Administration; preservation and publication of federal laws, certification 
and publication of constitutional amendments, and receipt and preserv'ation of 
certificates of presidential electors and of electoral votes.® 

^Departmental Seniority. Inasmuch as the position of Secretary of 
State was the first cabinet office to be created, from 1789 its incumbent has 
been regarded as the senior department head. Like other department heads 
he is appointed by the President Avith the consent of the Senate, and he holds 
office at the %vill of the President. Only once has the chief e.vecutive dismissed 
this subordinate outright,® but he has several times acquiesced to the latter’s 
desire to resign. 

The Department of State’s primacy was legally recognized in the Presi- 
dential Succession Act of 1947, which made its head next in line for succession 
to the presidency after the Vice President, speaker of the House, and president 
pro tern of the Senate. In both this act and its predecessor (1886) the Secre- 
tary of State took precedence over all other cabinet members. An informal 
indication of his primacy is his seat at the right of the President at cabinet 

® Secretary of State Richard OIney made a report to Congress in December 1896, 
intending it to be the Secretary’s first armual report; bnt the precedent was not followed. 
Hunt, op. cit, p. 321. 

■* No President has ever resigned, but one Vice President has: in 1832 John C. Calhoun 
left the latter post to assume a seat in the Senate. Ibid., p. 167. 

® In earlier days numerous functions other than those enumerated above were assigned 
to the Department. For example, it has at one time or another had partial or complete 
control of the mint, postal affairs, the granting of patents, registiy of copyrights, printing of 
census returns, supervision of territorial affairs, recording of patents for sale of public lands, 
granting of letters of marque and reprisal, deposit (but not negotiation) of Indian treaties, 
and correspondence with federal marshals, judges, and attorneys. See Stuart, op. cit, 
pp. 21-22; Hunt, op. cit, pp. 117-186. 

® The reference is to Resident John Adams’ summary dismissal of Timothy Pickering, 
in 1800. See Stuart, op. cit., p. 33. 
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meetings and his similar honored position at official funcUons. Oddly enough, 
even through our isolationist days, when the average American regarded 
oreign affairs with disdain, the Secretary of State usually maintained his 
prestige, and several Secretaries-JeEerson, John Quincy Adams, Madison, 
and Monroe— have succeeded to the presidency. 

^Internal Organization. At the top of tlie Department’s organizational 
lerarchy is, of course, the Secretaiy of State; beneath him are an Under 
ecretaiy, two Deputy Under Secretaries, and eight Assistant Secretaries. Each 
0 t e ssistant Secretaries, subject to the Secretary’s supervision, is in immedi- 
ate charge of some one branch of the Department’s responsibilities. Thus one 
handles the relations of the Department with Congress; another is assigned 
o the coordination of policy toward the various UN organs; one each concerns 
Welf vvuth mter-American, European, Far Eastern, and Near Eastern and 

economic affairs and one wth public 
!dZ-J r '' 1 ° German Affairs, who has the 
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Thus until 1893. altliougli the United States did send diplomatic reiircscnta- 
tives to oreign courts, none held the rank of ambassador; traditionally an 
ambassador was a personal representative of a monarch, and for us to have 
^ent one would have been regarded as toadying to decadent institutions.** Our 
^ cinmcnt also re used to permit the wearing of any distinctive dress by our 
’ r " white tie and tails were sufficiently 

oZl l "" gone! enough for us was good 

embal-as ^ "ndcrstandablc, but it caused endless 

tffins T"" f ambassadors at foreign social func- 

Z; riZ >' P oxt ns glaringlv among the uni- 

Zb Furihe -alters- and butlers who wore the same 

Zersa dLlo r ® nutomatlc-allv under 

oRen hum IM Z " r* s"' countries. This was 

Uic EiroZns f " disdainful amusement amons 

lenZtffi^ backwoodsmen who simply could not lean, how to behave 
wnen transplanted mto cultured society,'’ 

loward^W '' co„grc„,„„nl alUliidt 

53000^ and al lca« partly for ll.b ma™. i.c nElE'’'"'” ' 

foreign representativertInM?' '' ” source of embarrassment to our 

tions to rent them A • b' mg space or sufficient appropria- 

confronted with the erstoman"'^"' ”PP°'"'^'^ foreign duties, besides being 
the problem of fiZnZ ^ complex.ties of starting work at a new post, had 

paying for them out of h'.^ Zn'pocS This” w " 

embassies, legations and enne w reason why United States 

of-the-way buildings’, which hulilirterthc”^^”" disreputable, out- 

upon the supposedly wealthy nation which 
missionary who had returned from his post . 

"When travelling in the Far East I n>VE r ^ reported, years ago: 

s . , . P on arriving at a port, the poorest 

® A law of 1893 (27 Stat 4971 tl • j o r > r 

were sent in 1894 to Britain, France En ambassadorial rank. The first 
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and most disreputable looking business building to be seen, and invariably 
find it to be tlie American consulate— a marked contrast to the German consu- 
late, which is just as invariably the best building in the port.”" 

Acts of 1911 and 1921 made inadequate beginnings in the direction of 
providing proper buildings, but the first real boost came in 1926, \wth tlie 
passage of the Porter Foreign Sem’ce Building Act. It initiated a large-scale 
program, which is still not completed, for acquiring at public expense suitable 
residential and office accommodaUons for American officials abroad. 

^Politics in Diplomaaj. In the first decades of the republic our few 
foreign representatives appear to have been recruited on a merit basis. President 
Jefferson once e.\claimed: "I return watli joy to that state of tilings when the 
only questions concerning a candidate shall be: Is he honest? Is he capable? 
Is he faithful to the consUtution?”*- From about 1825 to 1925, however, the 
spoils sj'stem was in more or less full swung. It w'as not until 1883 that the 
Pendleton Act prowded a true basis for the merit system in the federal gov- 
ernment at home, and it is not surprising tliat Foreign Sersuce reemits for 
years afteiuvard should have been chosen on tlie basis of their knowung tlie 
right people, having gone to the proper schools, and hawng performed accept- 
able service for the successful political part)’.*^ An American diplomat tells 
the story of a chief of mission who once made his personnel needs knowm to 
the Department in the following message: "I have urgent need of the senuces 
of a polo-playing diplomatic secretar}'.”^^ 

At least as early as 1856, acts of Congress had made prowsions of varying 
effectiveness for introducing some sort of merit system into the recruitment 
of consuls, and numerous executive orders had been issued looking toward the 
same end.^® Some steps were taken toward appljung similar principles to the 
diplomatic service, which until 1924 ivas almost totally div'orced from the 
consular service. In every case, however, the inherent w'eaknesses of tlie act 
or the expiration of the executive order prevented tlie creation of a true 
merit service, and the spoils system remained the rule, despite periodic out- 
bursts of reform zeal. 

^ Lack of Experienced Personnel. Fortunately there have been several 
fairly lengthy periods of our international history when the fact that our 
foreign service was run largely by millionaire playboys could not do very much 

“Quoted by Tracy H. Lay, The Foreign Seroice of the United States. (Copyright 
1925 by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York), p. 367. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 

“Quoted by J. Rives Childs, American Foreign Service (Holt, 1948), pp. 4-5. 

“ As far as proper schools are concerned, there are those who in more modem times 
Lave given the following directions to those who would enter the State Department’s sennee: 
“Go to Harvard and turn left.” 

“ Childs, op. cit., p. 11. 

“ These acts and orders are discussed at some length in Hunt, op. cit., pp. 331-349; 
those of 1906, 1909, and 1915 are reprinted in Lay, op. cit., pp. 389-406. A general collection 
of value is that by A. H. Feller and M. O. Hudson, Diplomatic and Consular Laws and 
Regulations (Carnegie Endo^vment for International Peace, 1933), 2 vols. 
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were to be paid nt tlie snnio nitcs. (3) The Act atitliorizcd tbc! pa\'incnt of 
living and enlerlniiunenl ("rfpresentntion") allowances and provided for a 
retirement-annuity s\'steni, tlnis mal.ing the serviw more nttracti\'c financially 
lliaii it had ever been before.* *■ 

^ Foreign Scrvicr Act, 101$. Other significant legislation has gone on 
the boobs sint'C 1921, but none is as great a milestone as tliat which President 
Truman .signed on .August 1.3, 191G.*'’ One importatit fealiire of this law was 
tlic increase in ambassadorial salaries, which were .set at $15,000 to $25,000 
annually; to the salaries were added "representation allowanc<’s" of $5000 to 
$25,000, plus certain other allowances that had already been pennifted by 
law. Tims the income of our prime ambassador, the ambassador to the Court 
of St. James's (London), was raised to about .$60,000 a ye,ir, more than half 
of it (the expense allowance) being free of income ta.x. He will not need to dig 
nearly as deep into his private income as be bad had to do for many years 
past.**® Furthermore, the pay scale for Foreign Service officers w.as rai.scd to 
establish a minimum (effccti%‘e in 1919) of SGG^sO; the maximum, to he reached 
after at least twenty years’ scrsacc, with promotions, was set at $1.3,500. If one 
considers these sc.alcs axccssivc, he might well ponder the testimony written 
to the chairman of the House Ways and Means Conunillec by James Monroe 
when he was Secrctaiy of Stale, under Madison: 

A minister can be useful only by filling his place with credit in the 
diplomatic corps and in the corresponding circle of .society in the country 
in which he resides which is the best in cverj’ country. By taking the 
proper ground, if he possesses the necessary qu.alifications and is fnmisbed 
with adequate means he wll become acquainted with all that passes 
and from the highest and most authentic sources. . . . Deprive him of the 
necessary means to sustain this grotrnd, sepamte him from the circle to 
which he belongs and lie is reduced to a cipher.®’ 

A Japanese schoolboy some years ago had trouble with the king’s English but 
was nevertheless on the right track wlicn he remarked, ‘'Po\’crtj' arc no disgrace 
for Methodist Minister, hut for Foreign Minister it are a crime.’-® 

^ Promotions and In-Scrvicc Training. Prior to 19J6 llic Foreign Scia'ice 

The retirement sj’stcm is discussed in dct.ail in Lny, op. oil., Clinpter 11. 

Public Law 724, 79th Congress, 2nd Session; 22 U.S.C. 801. For comment, see 
Foreign Pollm Bulletin, Aug, 23, 1910; also William P. Maddox, "The Foreign Scrs'ice in 
Transition,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1947, pp. 303-313. 

Prior to 1946 the top diplomatic s.ilaty had been $17,500, with far lower living allow- 
ances than are now provided. This sum had been fi.xcd in 1856 and had not been changed 
during the intervening ninety years. Former ambassadors have indicated that their 
expenditures at St. James’s out of tlicir owna pockets have nin to $200,000 a year or more. 
John W. Darns, holder of the post just after World War I, testified tliat by operating on a 
very unostentatious basis he could get by on $50,000 to $60,000 a year. See Lay, op. cit., 
pp. 231-232. 

Quoted by Stuart, op. cit., p, 51. 

“ Quoted by G. H. Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice (Applcton- 
Century, 1936), p. 470. 
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third in rank is the minister resident, a class not currently used by the United 
States. The charg<5 d’affaires is not sent from sovereign to sovereign, but 
according to our practice is commissioned by the President and accredited by 
the Secretary of State to the minister of foreign affairs of the receiving govern- 
ment. The cliarg6 d’affaires is not necessarily the same as the charge d’affaires 
ad interim, who is designated by the Secretarj' of State to preside over one of 
our embassies or legations during the absence of llie regularly accredited 
chief of mission; tlie permanent rank of tlie chargd d’affaires ad interim is 
normally that of counselor or secretary of embassy or legation, and he reverts 
to that rank when his temporary functions are terminated by tlie return of 
the ambassador or minister. 

^ Career and Noncarccr Officers. Tlie aforementioned ranks are tliose of 
political appointees who may or may not have had prei’ious diplomatic e.\peri- 
ence. Subordinate to these appointees are the career Foreign Service officers, 
the men (and a few women) who have passed the required written and oral 
examinations and have been appointed with tenure similar to tliat enjoyed 
by the employee of the classified civil sers'ice at home. It should be noted, 
however, that this recruitment system is administered entirely by tlie Depart- 
ment of State and not by the Civdl Service Commission. 

The top career diplomatic rank to which tlie Foreign Service officer may 
aspire is that of counselor^^ of embassy or legation; the holder of tliis post is 
the right-hand career adviser of the politically appointed chief of mission, 
and is in effect a "permanent under secretar}” in tlie embassy or legation.^® 
Beneath him are the secretaries (who are not to be confused with stenograph- 
ers) of first, second, and third classes, clerks, assistants, attaches, translators, 
and so on. Altliough the ambassadorial and ministerial posts may be filled on 
a nonmerit basis, there has been an increasing tendency of recent years for the 
President to raise career Foreign Service officers of long experience to the top 
positions; at present between one half and rivo tliirds of the chiefs of mission 
have been career officers. They formally lose tlieir career status when they 
accept such political appointment, but many are reinstated at the conclusion 
of their tour of duty. Thus the spoils system is by no means as rampant as it 
might legally be. Since ambassadors and ministers have needed extensive 
private means to supplement their relatively meager government pay, at least 
until the passage of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, it is fortunate that in 
numerous cases demonstrated diplomatic ability has been coupled with inde- 
pendent financial status. 

Although it is customary for a mission chief to offer his resignation at tlie 

Note that "counselor” is the name of a diplomatic rank and is not to be confused 
with a "consular” ofHcer. 

The difference between an embassy and a legation is one of rank rather than of func- 
tion; an ambassador (who heads an embassy) ranks higher than, but performs the same 
function as, a minister (who heads a legation). 
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to any state’s sending a chief of mission of any grade to another state, it observes 
the formality of the agreation, the process of informing the receiving state of 
the intention to send a certain person and at the same time inquiring whether 
that individual is acceptable {persona grata). The receiving state is at liberty 
to reply, without assignment of reasons, that the person nominated is not favor-* 
ably regarded {persona non grata), and to request that another he sent in his 
place. 

It is also by joint unpubhcized agreement that one government indicates 
to another its desire to raise its legation in the other nation to embassy status, 
a desire that will normally be consummated only by reciprocal action.^® A 
minor nation is likely to be flattered by such a proposal from a Great Power; 
it was with this and his Good Neighbor policy in mind that President Roosevelt 
raised all United States legations in Latin American countries to embassies, 
regardless of the intrinsic importance of our trade or political relations with 
these countries. In part because of this action the United States now maintains 
many more embassies (fifty-nine) than it does legations ( fourteen ).®® It has 
also been common practice for nations, including the United States, to accredit 
one representative to more than one country; thus in 1951 the ambassador ap- 
pointed to India was also named minister to Nepal, and prior to 1940 we sent 
one minister to the three Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, 

Although diplomacy has traditionally been a man’s game, it is no longer 
exclusively so. Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter of William Jennings Bryan, 
was appointed minister to Denmark by President Roosevelt in 1933 and thus 
became our first woman minister. Our first woman ambassador was Mrs. Eu- 
genie Andersen, also sent to Denmark, who was appointed by President Truman 
in 1949.®® The first woman Foreign Service ofBcer was appointed in 1922. 

^ Grades of Consular Officers. At the top of the pyramid of consular 
hierarchy is the consul-general, so called either because he is stationed in a 
particularly large and important city or because of his function as a general 
supervisor of all consular establishments in the country. Beneath him come, in 
order, the consuls, vice consuls, and consular agents, all of whom perform 
essentially similar functions but differ in rank because of age, experience, and 

“ Details of the formalities involved in appointing, receiving, and dismissing diplomats 
will be found in G. H. Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice (Appleton- 
Centuiy, 1936), Chapters 9, 10, and 16. A participant’s description of some of these 
formalities will be foxmd in C. J. H. Hayes, Wartime Mission in Spain (Macmillan, 194S), 
pp. 27-29, 283-289. 

“See the Foreign Service List, Jan. 1, 1952, Dept. St. Publ. No. 4427 (GPO, 1952). 

Mrs. Andersen appears to have demonstrated that a woman’s touch may add useful 
innovations to traditional diplomatic practices. Thus she had the embassy renovated and 
then invited to the housewarming not the usual socially elite coterie but rather the work- 
men (and their wives) who had done the painting and carpentry by which the building 
was refiubished. An evening of judiciously chosen American movies and gifts of still- 
rationed coffee, plus the democratic concept underlying the soiree, seem to have raised 
Danish-American friendship to a new high. 
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' Additionally, tlic diplomat is exj)cctcd to protect Americans and tlicir in- 
terests in foreign countries; this funcUon may invoh'e objecting formally to 
such varied matters as alleged foreign discrimination against given articles of 
American export, unfair applications of tariff laws, and interpretations of trea- 
ties in a fashion disadvantageous to Americans. Such protests will lake tlic form 
of notes and personal xasits to tlic Foreign Office. Although in these days of 
radio and transoceanic cables tlic diplomat will be guided in important matters 
by detailed instructions from Uie Department of State, tlic personal touch whicli 
he should be able to supply, and the personal relations he should have sedu- 
lously cultivated in the Foreign Office, may mean the difference between 
acceptance and rejection of our demands. He is far more than the “clerk at tlie 
end of a svire,” which some c)Tiic once called him. Just as the manufacturer 
relies on salesmen as well as on advertising to sell his goods, so does tlie govern- 
ment utili2e diplomats as well as notes.-'*^ 

One aspect of his protection of American long-range interests is tlie diplo- 
mat’s obligation to keep tlie Department posted, by a running stream of dis- 
patches and reports, on a wide variety' of matters of interest to one agency or 
another: ^\^lat are the trends of public opinion concerning tlic United States? 
WTiat esidences are there of a developing shift in the policy of tlie foreign 
government? Are some of tlie cabinet officers hostile to or prejudiced in favor 
of the United States? Will bills pending in the parliament be detrimental to 
American trade? Is there anything to the rumors of impending currency 
devaluation? 

Manifestly, not all the aforementioned duties \\’ill be performed by the 
chief of mission himself, but he will be responsible for seeing tliat some member 
of his staff does perform tliem. A list of other duties will help one to visualize 
the breadth of diplomatic activity. Tlie diplomat may be called upon to issue 
or extend passports; to witness weddings of Amerieans; to aid destitute Ameri- 
cans; to counsel American students abroad; to arrange for the presentation 
of American woman at court; to assist in the extradition of criminals; to con- 
gratulate official families on the occasion of anniversaries; sometimes to partici- 

of the range of ambassadorial functions is given in William E. and Martha Dodd, Ambas- 
sador Dodd’s Diary (Harcourt, Brace, 1941), and in Grew, op. cit. 

^ Said former Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes: “Skillful diplomacy is preventive 
medicine. . . . the art of persuasion needs the personal touch.” Lay, op. cit., pp. viii-ix. 
Sometimes the directions from tlie State Department are so explicit as to leave no room for 
discretion; in this case the diplomat’s role may approximate that of a highly paid errand 
boy who takes notes from his embassy’s code room, transmits tliem to the Foreign Office, 
receives a reply, returns xvith it to the embassy and turns it over to the code room for 
transmission to the Department, Similar was the position in which Ambassador Charles G. 
Dawes believed himself to be in 1932, when he was sent to Paris from his post in London 
for limited cooperation with the League of Nations Council, then attempting to end the 
dispute over the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. It is reported that, tiring of his errand- 
boy status, he uttered tlie deathless words; "Diplomacy is easy on tlie brain but hell on the 
feet.” The story fmrther runs that when this remark was repeated within tlie hearing of a 
career diplomat, he was heard to philosophize: “It all depends on which end you use most. 
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they are in the foreign port; certify that vessels sailing for the United States 
have complied with sanitation requirements; give aid to shipwrecked or other- 
wise stranded seamen; perform numerous functions involving the relations be- 
tween master and crew on American ships abroad; assist Americans who get 
into trouble with the local police and advise them on foreign laws whether or 
not they are already in trouble; care for Americans who become mentally or 
physically incapacitated or who die abroad; assist in the settlement of estates in 
the latter case; perform all the notarial acts that notaries public are authorized 
to perform in the United States; supervise the administration within his district 
of laws pertaining to veterans’ benefits; witness and certificate the marriage 
)f Americans abroad; register the birth of children to American citizens; grant 
mmigration visas under the national-origins immigration law, as well as 
ssue other types of visas; and in general render to Americans abroad whatever 
issistance seems within the bounds of reason and report to the government 
whatever information he can find that may be of value in promoting the inter- 
Bsts of Americans.^® 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR PRIVILEGES 

Diplomatic Extraterritoriality. Under imiversally accepted interna- 
tional law the diplomat is entitled to SAveeping immunities from the law and 
jurisdiction of the state to which he is accredited.'^® This has been true since the 
Golden Age of Athens. The diplomat, his dependent relatives living wth him, 
his staff, his assistants, and usually his regular employees down to and including 
cooks and chauffeurs enjoy immunities from criminal jiuisdiction, with the one 
major exception in the United States (as in many other countries) that we %vill 
not allow this pri'vilege to be extended to embassy employees who are American 
citizens. Furthermore, we will not receive otur own citizens as envoys. The 
residence, offices, correspondence, and archives of the embassy or legation 
are privileged from invasion by local police officers, imder the old legal fiction 
of extraterritoriality, which holds that the embassy grounds are technically in 

Perusal of the Foreign Commerce Weekly is recommended in this connection. This 
magazine, published by the Office of International Trade of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, is dedicated to the promotion of the American import and export trade. Thus one 
department, “New World Trade Leads,” lists foreign companies that xvish to buy American 
exports of various types; another section lists foreign manufacturers who are looking for 
American outlets; another lists foreign firms who are seeking American sales agents; another 
gives names and addresses of foreign businessmen who xvill soon visit the United States 
on purchasing or sales missions; another large section surveys economic conditions in many 
foreign countries and summarizes new tariff regulations and other trade controls. All this 
information is brought together from many sources, important among which are the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. . 

On the privileges and immunities of diplomats and consuls, see the followmg: Charles 
G. Fenwick, International Law (Appleton-Century, 2nd ed., 1934), Chapter 20, Amos S. 
Hershey, Essentials of Internationa Tuhlic Law and Organization 

1927), Chapters 18-19; Charles C. Hyde, International Law (Little, Brosvn, 2ncl ed., 1945), 
VoL I, pars. 444r450; Stuart, American Diplomatic and Consular Practice, Chapters 4-15. 
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tile territoi)' of the countiy maintaining the mission and arc therefore outside 
the jurisdiction of the local police. United States law provides heavy penalties 
(up to three years imprisonment and fine at the di.scrction of the court) for 
violence to or arrest or imprisonment of a foreign diplomat."' 

There arc certain limitations on the aforementioned priidicgcs. In the first 
place the hnmunit)' of the diplomat may he waived by his home government, 
and the chief of mission in turn may waive it for one of his subordinates. Sec- 
ondly although tlie criminal immunity is complete, a government may under- 
standably take umbrage at malicious or continued infractions of its laws, and 
m lat case it may ask the diplomat s govcnimcnt to recall him. In tlic unlikely 
case of re usal or delay in compliance, the host government may c.vpcl him."= 
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privileges, for as a general rule consuls do not enjoy extraterritoriality or ex- 
emption from civil and criminal jurisdiction.^® It has long been an accepted 
principle of international law tliat the consulate’s olBcial records, papers, and 
documents (i.e., the consular archives) are inviolable, but that no similar im- 
munity applies to the consul’s personal effects. Beyond this, whatever privileges 
a consul may claim are conventional; that is, they are based on convention or 
treaty. Naturally, then, there may be, and indeed there is, a good deal of varia- 
tion in practice from state to state. It is essentially standard practice to permit 
the display of a national coat of arms at the consulate, and the same practice 
usually applies to the national flag. 

No flat rule can be stated regarding exemption from taxation, but the 
trend appears to be in the direction of broadening the privilege. Foreign con- 
sular employees pay no federal income tax on their ofiBcial income, and those 
stationed in the District of Columbia pay no personal-property taxes. Because 
of the federal nature of the American government, however, some states of the 
union may levy their taxes on a consul stationed within their borders, whereas 
others may not. As a rule there is no exemption from the real-estate tax levy, 
which a consul is expected to bear just as any other property owner would. If 
a consul engages in any private business or profession, he is in that respect 
simply another alien doing business in the United States, and he will be taxed 
and otherwise regulated accordingly. Most countries grant exemption from 
customs duties on official or personal consular property; this is done quite 
liberally by the United States, although here as elsewhere it is to be noted 
that exemptions are extended only on conditions of reciprocity as guaranteed by 
treaty. 

There are numerous other cases in which the demands of a government on 
national or alien residents may concern a consul. He is, for one thing, exempt 
from jury and military duties. The consul can expect no immunity from civil 
suits, but he will usually be excused from witness service. In criminal suits the 
consul has no immunity in the absence of rare treaty provisions to the con- 
trary; if he is called as a witness, courtesy demands that reasonable deference 
be paid to his convenience and to the duties and dignity of his office. The pohce 
in many cities grant “courtesy cards” to consular officials, which, although they 
grant no real legal immunity, may ease the official over some spots which for 
the local citizens might be rough. 

"The law concerning the nonimmunity of consuls was first laid down in 1737, in 
“Barbuit’s Case”; see Stowell and Munro, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 19-22. The United States 
Supreme Court has held that a consul has no immunity from a civil suit: In re Baiz, 135 
U.S. 403 ( 1890). See Manley O. Hudson, Cases on International haw (West, St. Paul, 1929), 
pp. 828-906, for several cases and documents bearing on diplomatic and consular functions 
and privileges. See also Irvin Stewart, Consular Privileges and Immunities (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1926). 
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Department and the Foreign Service; starting with those which have already 
been put into operation, we shall summarize some of them here. 

In the first place, it was suggested that there be created more assistant- 
secretaryships for administrative assistance to the Secretary, and this has been 
done. Secondly, the Commission deplored the fact that it had often, since 
World War II, been necessary to "tear the Department apart” by sending top 
officials as delegates to international conferences. Before the war it was a 
rare year in which the United States was represented at more than seventy- 
five conferences; nowadays the number is likely to be well over 200, and many 
of them ^viIl involve a protracted series of meetings.^® On one occasion, only 
one Assistant Secretary was in Washington; aU the other top officials were con- 
ferring somewhere or other around the world. 

Some Secretaries of State have spent more time away from Washington 
than in it. Mr. Stettinius, who was Secretary in 1944-1945, spent more than 
half his tenure of office away from Washington. James Byrnes was Secretary for 
562 days in 1945-1946, and for 350, or 62 percent, of those days he was out of 
to\vn. This situation had at least one bright spot: it produced the quip that the 
Department fiddled while Byrnes roamed; but a bon mot is no substitute for 
having an administrator in the place which he is supposed to administer. Secre- 
tary Marshall, in 1947-1949, spent more than 200 of his 730 official days away 
from headquarters. In order to meet the need for representatives abroad %vith- 
out raiding the home office, President Truman in 1949 appointed Philip C. 
Jessup as ambassador-at-large. The holder of this position and his staff can 
represent the Secretary on many occasions, thus allowing the latter to remain 
at his primary job in the Department. 

A third finding of the Commission was similar to the one just discussed: 
the Secretary Avas too heavily burdened Avith details of everyday administration 
to be able to devote adequate time and thought to long-range policy. This valid 
criticism has been met in two Avays. First, numerous additional assistant-secre- 
taryships have been created and their incumbents charged Avith determining 
such routine matters as Avhether John Doe is to be promoted from class six to 
class five in the Foreign Service, thus relieving the Secretary for more important 
matters. Secondly, a Policy Planning Director and staff have been established 
and commissioned to think through long-range policy for the nation, so that Ave 
Avill not in future, as we too often have done in past, stagger from crisis to 
crisis Avithout haAung any very clear idea of Avhat our methods or objectives 
should be. 

■** The annual Documents on American Foreign Relations includes a list of international 
organizations to which the United States belongs and a list of conferences in which the 
country’s representatives participated. For such lists applying to the calendar year 1950, 
see the volume for 1950, pp. 34-48. This book is one of a series published annually by the 
World Peace Foundation, in Boston; the Avhole series is so usefiJ that it must be placed 
near the top of the "must” reference list for any study of recent American foreign policy. 
(Further footnotes Avill cite the series simply as Docs. Am. For. Reis.) 
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and consequently in 1947 the CIA was set up under the National Security 
Council to act as a coordinator of all intelligence activities. It has been a mat- 
ter of general knowledge ever since 1947, however, that CIA was only moder- 
ately successful in its extremely difficult job of integration, and in 1949 the 
Hoover Commission indicated its opinion tliat intelligence was the weakest 
unit of State and that tliere was more rivaliy tlian cooperation between State 
and CIA. The problems are very complex, and one cannot hope tliat they 
xviU be solved overnight. 

The Hoover group repeated a suggestion that had often been made before: 
that the home and foreign personnel of State be consoh'dated into one service, 
members of which would be available for assignment to duty either in Wash- 
ington or overseas. As the matter now stands, the domestic service is recruited 
mainly through the Um'ted States Civil Service Commission, but the Foreign 
Service is not. Salary scales are not by any means identical, so that when a 
Foreign Service officer is detailed to duty in the Department he may well find 
himself working under an administrator whose pay is less than his o\vn. Add 
to this the oft-noted feeling of superiority and exclusiveness on the part of 
Foreign Service officers as a class, plus the fact that the men in domestic serv- 
ice are seldom acquainted by firsthand experience with conditions in the field, 
and one sees why a union of the two groups is frequently luged. Such union 
has, incidentally, been effected in all the otlier major countries. In 1951 a 
committee of inquiry (headed by Mr. James H. Rowe, Jr.) reported in favor 
of the proposed amalgamation, and intra-Department opinion polls indicated 
majority support of the suggestion; but no revision of the pertinent statutes 
followed immediately. Rather, by departmental directive it was ordered only 
that persoimel be interchanged to the maximum degree permitted by present 
law.®® 

^ What Is the State Department’s Proper Function? For some time a 
battle has been raging over the State Departments proper place in the foreign- 
affairs administrative picture. At one extreme are those who would consolidate 
in State aU foreign political and economic functions; at the other are those 
who believe that its functions should be restricted to policy making in a rather 
narrowly defined political and diplomatic sphere. The former argue that only 
by such consolidation can operations and variant policies be effectively cor- 
related, and that politics and economics are so intertwined in the international 
realm that it is fruitless to talk about separating them. The latter maintain 
that State is not equipped by tradition, experience, or personnel to operate 
such projects as the Voice of America or technical-assistance or relief programs, 

“ See Arthur W. Macmahon, “The Administration of Foreign Affairs,” American 
Political Science Review, Sept. 1951, pp. 853-857; also The Brookings Institution, op. cit., 
pp. 291-326. 
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only one of many concerned wtli such matters. The Hoover Commission re- 
marked that "in tlie interdepartmental field tliere are more tlian tliirty com- 
mittees concerned wth economic, social, military, and other aspects of foreign 
affairs. Of 59 major departments and agencies in the e.\ecutive branch, at least 
46 are drawn into foreign affairs to a greater or lesser e.\tent.’’®’ In order that the 
same general policy may guide all the agencies dealing at least in some measure 
\vith international affairs, coordination of tlieir work has been necessary. So 
numerous have become the agencies, and so numerous the coordinating com- 
mittees, that there is considerable truth in tlie Washington quip that the crying 
need is for more coordinators to coordinate tire coordinators. In actual fact, 
coordination is one of the major problems to be solved.*^^ 

The fact that fort)'-sk major federal agencies are im'olved in our foreign 
policy is eloquent evidence that international affairs loom larger and pervade 
more aspects of our governmental life tlran ever before, making it impossible 
accurately to draw a line between domestic and foreign policies. If three fourths 
of the major governmental agencies deal in some measure wtli foreign affairs, 
there can be no disputing the statement that those affairs must be of immense 
significance to deser\'e so much attention. Tlrere is bolstering evidence in the 
amounts of money (cited in the first chapter of this volume) spent annually 
by the federal government for international affairs. 

^ Military Agencies. The war powers of the President and of Congress 
have always been recognized as of paramount importance in foreign affairs. This 
is true in peace as well as in war, and to a far greater degree tlran is generally 
appreciated. For example, military men in command of occupation forces in 
Germany or Japan after 1945 were in a position materially to influence the con- 
duct of American foreign policy, if not indeed actually to make that poficy. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, composed of the “top brass” in each of the three defense 
services, also may exert extensive influence on foreign policy. As a matter of fact, 
after 1945 there was much criticism of the assigirment of military men to prom- 
inent positions that traditionally had been filled by civilians; it was often 
alleged that our foreign policy was being determined largely by men who 
understood and appreciated fire-control radar much better than they did the 

Report on Foreign Affairs, p. 4. A chart portraying the forty-six and fifty-nine agen- 
cies mentioned will be found opposite p. 44 of the Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs, 
Appendix H of the Hoover Commission Report. 

^ An excellent consideration of the major agencies involved and an analysis of the 
problem of coordination will be found in the Brookings Institution’s Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy, 1948-49 (Brookings Institution, 1948), pp. 219-238. These 
pages were enlarged into a useful pamphlet. Governmental Mechanism for the Conduct of 
United States Foreign Relations (Brookings Institution, 1949). Both publications were 
prepared by Brookings’ International Studies Group. A lengthy considerab'on of the federal 
agencies involved in determination and execution of foreign policy is that by Wallace J. 
Parks, United States Administration of Its International Economic Affairs (Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951), especially pp. 95-309. See also Vera M. Dean, “How U.S. Foreign Policy Is 
Made,” Foreign Policy Reports, Oct. 1, 1949. 
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policy. For example, the Treasury Department has important functions in the 
field of foreign loans and international trade, as does also the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington; the Department of Commerce has much to do with the 
promotion of export and import trade, with analyzing it, and with controlling 
it through the granting or witholding of licenses; the Marshall Plan’s Economic 
Cooperation Administration and its successor, the Mutual Security Agency, are 
obviously of front-rank importance in this connection.®® 

Literally dozens of oflSces contribute to the making of the thing we call 
foreign policy. Their very number, the variety of their functions, and the ob- 
wous diflSculty of running them all on parallel tracks are prime reasons why the 
conduct of foreign affairs is not as simple and smooth-running an operation as 
the man in the street expects it to be. This is only one part of the picture. One 
must realize that the same general situation exists in the other major states of 
the world, and one must also take into consideration the host of international 
organizations, some affiliated \vith the United Nations and many others inde- 
pendent.®’ Andrew Jackson said in 1829 that “the duties of all public officers 
are, or at least admit of being made, so plain and simple that men of intelligence 
may readily qualify themselves for their performance.” The days when oim 
international concerns were “plain and simple” are, unfortunately, gone \vith 
the dodo. 

Consideration of these numerous agencies mil be found in the previously^ted pub- 
lications of the Hoover Commission, the Brooldngs Institution, and Wallace J. Parks. 

The size of the latter aspect of the problem of efficient conduct of foreign affairs may 
be roughly judged by a glance at International Agencies in which the United States Partici- 
pates, Dept. St. Publ. No. 3655 (GPO, rev. ed., 1949), in which more than 300 pages are 
devoted to listing and briefly describing the international organizations to which the United 
States belongs. In the same connection see Ruth D. Masters, Handbook of International 
Organizations in the Americas (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1945); and 
Docs. Am. For, Pels., 1949, pp. 88-92. 
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ISOLATIONISM AND NEUTRALITY 
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of 1778 witli France. Although this antithesis of isolationism was merely an 
attempt to obtain foreign help when wc desperately needed it, and although 
we rather gracelessly declined to reciprocate fifteen years later, when tlie 
French in turn desired our assistance, the important thing to remember at the 
moment is tliat we evidently had no doctrinaire belief in complete insulation 
from Europe. For examples from much later times, one need only mention 
die dates 1917-1918 and 1941-19-15 to call to mind an utter negation of isola- 
tionism. Nevertlieless, tlie fact remains that basically, as of tlie late eighteenth 
century, tliere was good reason for maintaining that wc would let other peoples 
alone if they would only return tlie favor. 

Quite different from our European policies have been our attitudes toward 
Latin America since 1823 and tlie Far East since 1844. WTien President Monroe 
wrote his famous message of 1823 from which we derived the “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” he did, to be sure, pay tribute to the idea of noninvolvement in European 
affairs, but he emphatically did not apply isolationist doctrines to Latin Amer- 
ica; "isolation" is hardly an apt word to describe our relations witli tlie erstivhile 
Spanish colonies, eitlier then or now. Tlius to characterize our foreign policy in 
general as isolationist is to stray far from the truth. We have more or less 
adhered to it as a European policy, although even in that region only by fits and 
starts, and we have not even pretended to respect it in the other tivo major 
areas of our intere^^^^^^^^ 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

In the great neutrality debate of the 1930’s, appeal was frequently made to 
the political wisdom of the father of our country, and by direct statement or 
by implication he was portrayed as the fatlier not only of his country but of its 
policy of isolation as well. That he was tlie father of the Neutrality Proclama- 
tion of 1793 may readily be granted, but his paternity of isolationism may 
equally well be doubted, as many of tliese imputations seem to be based on a 
very careless reading of the famous Farewell Address of 1796. One of America’s 
outstanding diplomatic historians has rightly said that "The immortal Farewell 
Address is one of the least read, most incorrectly quoted, and most widely mis- 
understood documents in American history.”^ 

This address ivill well repay close scrutiny. One thing that becomes im- 
mediately apparent is that nowhere in it did Washington advise his country 
to abstain from “entangling alliances,” although similar phraseolog)' was used. 
The well-worn “no entangling alliances” phrase was not Washington’s, but 
was used by Jefferson in his first inaugural address, five years later. Another 
thing to be kept in mind is the very date of the pronouncement: 1796. Washing- 
ton was advising his “Friends and Fellow Citizens” on events and trends of 
the late eighteenth century, and it is likely that nothing was further from his 

Thomas A. Bailey, The Man in the Street (Macmillan, 1948), p. 246, 
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tliat of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, riN’alslup, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policj' to steer clear of permanent alliance witli any por- 
tion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we arc now at liberty to do it; 
for let me not be understood as capable of patronizing infidelit)' to exist- 
ing engagements. I hold tlie maxim no less applicable to public tlian 
private affairs, tliat honesty is always the best policy. 1 repeat it, tliercfore, 
let those engagements be obser\-cd in their genuine sense. But in my 
opinion, it is unneccssarj’, and would be unwise to e.\lend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments, on a 
respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances 
for e.xtraordinarj' emergencies. 

Harmony, and a hberal intercourse with all nations, are recommended 
by policy, humanit}', and interest. But even our commercial polic)' should 
hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seeking nor granting axclusive 
favors or preferences . . . keeping constantly in \'iew, tliat it is folly in 
one nation to look for disinterested favors from anotlicr; tliat it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept under tliat 
character; that by such acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equiv^alcnts for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not gi\ing more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from nation to nah'on. It is an 
illusion which e.xperience must cure, w’hich a just pride ought to dis- 
card. . . . 

One of the most impressive things about tliese paragraphs is their e.\pres- 
sion of good, sound common sense; be honest, be faitliful to obh'gations, don't 
pry into your neighbors affairs, pay attention to your own business. Such copy- 
book maxims are of enduring truth, wiicther stated in 1796 or a century’ and a 
half earlier or later. Particularly w'hen a young nation faced with a struggle 
for its very survival has a “detached and distant situation,” w'hich enables it to 
work out its own destiny unhampered by European imperiah'stic and d}T3astic 
intrigues, it is clearly good judgment for it to refrain from unnecessar)’ meddling 
in other people’s internal affairs. We sometimes forget that in the twentietli 
century, w’hen the effective width of die Adandc and Pacific oceans is measured 
in hours rather than in weeks or months, we no longer enjoy a detached and 
distant situation. To talk about isolation now in the eighteenth-century sense 
represents the same sort of lag as would a farmer’s attempt to feed oats to his 
tractor. 

^ Advice on Alliances. Frequendy overlooked in the Farewell Address 
is the obvious approval of “temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies” 
by the man who is cited by many as an uncompromising foe of alliances in 
general. It is true that Washington did advise against permanent alliances, be- 
cause of the danger of their involving us in matters that were none of our 
business; but it is equally true that there is nothing in the Address that enjoins 
the nation, then or now, from all alliances categorically. 
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of experience in government is worth n centun* of hook rending; and this 
tliey would say tlicmscl\TS were they to rise from tlio dcad.^ 


,E^UATION OF ISOLATIONISM 

O >■ Unrealistic Attitticlcs. Resides the isolationist argument drarni from 
the Farewell Address, there are other 1)7505 in which inhere imperfections of 
\sashful thought, insudicicnl economic knowledge, or sheer cmoUonalism. None 
of them is intellectually satisfactor)*. Just as simpl)' wishing to lis’c in peace docs 
not accomplish the hard labor of actually keeping the peace, so wishing that 
one could exist without the complications and fnistrations of foreign trade does 
not eliminate the difiicultics of international commercial intercourse. Yet many 
of us demonstrate our lack of economic sophistication by Uie acceptance of 
tlie argument, to be discussed shortly, that, since trade is at least a contributing 
cause of war, its elimination would prevent war. Tliis ignores completely the 
nations’ mutual dependence upon trade and the practical impossibilit)' of our 
living TOthout it. In other eases our isolation springs, as will be indicated later, 
from nationalistic or otlicr largely emotional attachments for various foreign 
countries. For several reasons, then, many of us, even in the mid-twentietli 
centur)', long for a state of affairs which cannot exist— one in which we mind 
our OOTi business and care naught for the ills of the rest of tlic world. Isolation- 
ism makes a siren appeal, but it is supported largely by untenable arguments 
directed toward an unrealistic and unattainable end. 


^ The Argument for Economic Isolation. The folloudog reasoning is not 
uncommon: Intemah’onal political rivalries and wars are caused by economic 
rivalries, which manifest themselves in various forms of imperialism. We seek 
foreign markets or sources of raw materials or military bases to guard or extend 
our possessions. We hear the half-truths that we became involved in World 
War I in order to protect foreign investments and that we declared svar on 
Germany because that country’s submarines torpedoed our commerce. Foreign 
trade, in brief, is cited as the cause of our involvement in war. If a cause pro- 
duces an undesirable effect, the prudent thing is obriously to remove tire cause. 
In other words, so the reasoning goes, if we wouldjfwve peace we must not 
trade abroad, for this is the first step toward war. 

Such a line of argument ignores the history of the United States betsveen 
1807, when Jefferson’s embargo took effect, and the Hartford Convention of 
1814, when the New England states talked of seceding from the union. During 
this period trade with Europe was eliminated, because it was thought to en- 
danger our peace. The embargo had disastrous effects on New England’s 
shipping economy (to say nothing of its effects on Jefferson’s political future) 
and created the very real danger of splitting the union as envisaged by some 


’ Quoted by Fred Rodell, Fifty-Five Men (Telegraph Press, 1936), p. 220. 
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seller tliere is a buyer. If we were to invoice an embargo and try to maintain 
strict neutrality during a foreign war, it is not at all outside the realm of possi- 
bility that warring nations, desperately dependent upon om sources of any 
number of strategic and indispensable commodities, might attempt to gain by 
force of arms what we had determined not to provide through commercial 
channels. The possibility of a war thus literally forced upon us is not to be 
ignored. 

^American Dependence on Foreign Countries, Furthennore, we our- 
selves draw upon foreign sources for materials just as essential to our economy 
as ours are to others. We Americans are impressed, and justly so, Avith our 
bountiful natur^ supplies of raw materials, and we tend to assume that we are, 
or can easily become, self-sufficient. This assumption is flatly contrary to fact. 
We are rich, and yet, paradoricially enough, we are poor in respect of numerous 
exceedingly important strategic minerals and other materials, without which 
our economy simply could not function even in time of peace, to say nothing 
of war. 

This matter has gravely concerned those public officials to whom is con- 
fided responsibility for safeguarding the country’s interests. They are apt to 
argue as follows: if the basic premise is, as it clearly must be, that these materi- 
als are needed, then somces of them must be found. If they are not available 
domestically, they must either be synthesized— and this is much easier said than 
done— or imported. If they must be imported, it is patently in the interest of 
the United States to ensure continued supplies, not only in the relatively uncom- 
plicated times of peace but in the critical days of war. If they are to be available 
in time of war, the United States must not only have the navy to protect the 
shipping lanes but must stockpile and must also, if possible, see that the coun- 
tries of origin of the materials are friendly to us. Means of attempting to ensure 
that friendship are varied; some of them are: technical assistance imder such 
programs as ‘Toint Fom”; the Marshall Plan and its successor, the Mutual 
Security Program; international intellectual understanding, brought about by 
the Fulbright scholarship exchanges, the Voice of America, and similar devices; 
and, quite likely, mutual-defense alliances, such as the Rio Pact of 1947, within 
the Organization of American States, the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949, and 
the Pacific security arrangements negotiated in 1951. Whatever the means 
employed, the basic fact is that none is isolationist in an y proper sense of the 
term. All t he possible means involve extended international cooperation be- 
tween^e United States and the forei g n cou ntry, in the interest of protecting 
buFovm^osifion. 

' Indications of our dependence upon foreign somces of strategic minerals 
are found in such facts and figures as the following, which have behind them 
the authority of the government agency charged rvith the study of such matters, 
the Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. According to this source. 
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adequate quantities, quality, and time is sufficiently uncertain for any reason 
to require prior provision for the supply thereof.” The Board proceeded to list 
some thirty-five minerals and seventeen other materials which in its opinion 
must be stockpiled, and nineteen more in which stockpiling was recommended 
although not deemed essential; eighteen were not recommended for stockpiling, 
largely because of difficulties of storage.® 

Fortunately not all of the picture is as bleak as the part just sketched. The 
United States produces several strategic minerals in quantities sufficient not 
only for domestic use but also for export: hard and soft coal, sulfur, phosphate 
rock, salt, natural gas, helium, and magnesium. We are nearly self-sufficient 
in iron ore and petroleum, although our position is declining with regard 
to both. 

In spite of this brighter side, national policy makers dare not be PoUyannas; 
it is their business to plan against the worst possible eventualities. They, and the 
nation they lead, must face the facts concerning American shortages of strategic 
materials, and they must remember that the position of the United States has 
been deteriorating in recent years. The ratio of our domestic mineral produc- 
tion to our consumption has been decreasing; on the whole, although not in 
every case, we are further than ever from self-sufficiency. This fact must have a 
profound influence on our international policies. We may wish to isolate our- 
selves from the ills the world is heir to, but such action is physically impossible 
in view of such data as those presented in the preceding paragraphs. Whatever 
may be the path of our wishful thinking, our enlightened self-interest ( which 
has been aptly defined as selfishness with a college degree) leads us along the 
road of costly, uncertain, and troublesome international collaboration. 

Many are tempted to avoid the issue by declaring that we can get along 
without foreign imports. We can, of course, do without coEee and bananas, but 
this would solve only a limited part of the problem. It is insufficient, too, to 
argue that we can develop substitutes for products normally imported. We did, 
for example, produce large supplies of synthetic rubber during World War II, 
although after considerable delay and at the fantastic cost of the better part 
of a billion dollars. We could doubtless do likewise with other commodities, 
although in many cases the process would be accompanied by higher costs, 
questionable quahty, and a consequent lowered standard of living. Conceivably, 
scientists could devise ersatz replacements for all currently imported strategic 
materials, but only if unlimited funds were available and years of experimenta- 
tion and development were possible. The idea of developing substitutes is 
alluring, but extremely deceptive. There is no escaping the fact that we are 
in and of the world. 

® The list is available in several places: see Investigation of National Resources, p. 41; 
Robert Strausz-Hupe and Stefan Possony, International Relations (McGraw-Hill, 1950), 
pp. 134-135 and p. 140; Norman Hill, International Relations, Documents and Readings 
(Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 260-261. 
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One fortunate result of ouar relatively remote geographic position has been 
that when war came someone else took the brunt of it first, and our military 
and industrial might could be marshaled after the outbreak of the war. This 
truth has often been illustrated, but at no time better than in the early years 
of World War II. General Dwight Eisenhower, who should know whereof he 
speaks, has testified that successful American preparation for action in that 
war was made possible by die fact that we had reliable allies and were oiu- 
selves far from the seat of the initial fighting.® Someone is said to have sug- 
gested that the United States would build the world’s greatest navy when 
someone invented a naval gun that would shoot into Kansas. That particular 
technological marvel is yet to come, but atomic bombs, guided missiles, and 
pilotless aircraft have had their efiects on our defense preparation. Geography 
was once our greatest defense, but it is no longer a seciue one. A policy is no 
longer vahd which is based on the assumption that an army cannot attack us 
without traveling for weeks or months. 

The second reason for isolationism a century and a half ago, oru weakness 
and our desire to develop our resources without engaging in foreign warn, was 
perfectly soimd at the time. But today, however reluctantly, we must realize 
that we are mature, that we are strong, and that our strength and maturity 
bring responsibilities. An infant is not e-xpected to shift for himself in the 
world, but an adult is; and neither actions nor clothes fitted to a two-year-old 
should be expected to suit him several decades later.® 

The third motive for isolationism, the protection of American national 
interests, remains, in general; but the interests to be protected are far different. 
Once they were geographically localized in a strip of land running along the 
Atlantic coast; now, of course, they reach to the Pacific and across it, and the 
trading interests are literally world-wide. The previously mentioned commin- 
gling of “domestic” and “foreign” matters is to be recalled in this coimection; 
the dividing line blurs increasingly. Protection of our interests nowadays does 
not demand a retreat into a shell of isolation, such as Japan’s before the visit 
of Perry; it demands the maintenance of peace and a reasonable degree of 
prosperity around the globe. We still wish to protect our interests, but the 
means vary from one time to another. Our affiliation and cooperation -with the 
United Nations since 1945 is an indication of our official belief that, rather than 
try to be isolated or neutral in a war that has already started (and we have 
never in fact completely succeeded in such an attempt) it was the better part 
of wisdom to enter into limited international efforts designed to prevent the 
outbreak of that war. At least as significant as our United Nations policy in 

* Dwight D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe (Doubleday, 1948), p. 4. 

® This point is extremely well made in an article hy a former Secretary of State and 
Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, “The Challenge to Americans,” Foreign Affairs, Oct. 
1947, pp. 5-14. 
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NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION, 1935-1939 

Whether isolation is feasible or desirable may be debated, but a large 
group in the 1930’s assumed that it was necessary. The people composing this 
group, in addition to tlie sizable pacifist congregation, proceeded to legislate 
toward the goal of isolation; there arose a series of attempts to maintain United 
States neutrality in the face of European war.*^ A typical example of the 
thoughts of this group is provided by a radio address made on Washington s 
birthday, 1936, by the leading isolationist senator, WiUiam E. Borah, Repub- 
lican of Idaho. Taking as his text Washington’s Farewell Address, he proceeded 
to draw from it the lessons which, as indicated earlier in this chapter, isolation- 
ists commonly infer.^^ After expanding on the thesis that neutrality was the 
only proper course for the United States in Washington’s time or his own, and 
incidentally indicating that he did not anticipate that the United States and 
Japan would have a “serious controversy,” Borah proceeded to state an opinion 
that has been very widely held; "I could not subscribe to the theory that collec- 
tive action against the supposed aggressor means peace. It inevitably means 
war imless the nation is too weak to resist, and then it means oppression.” This 
attitude illustrates a quite common antipathy to the use of force for any pur- 
pose, regardless of the motive, and also a rather curious objection to "oppres- 
sion” of an aggressor. With the benefit of the clear vision of hindsight, we find 
it easy to accuse Borah of wishful thinking; but there is no denying that millions 
of Americans agreed with him. 

► America and World War I. A fatalistic attitude prevalent in the late 
1930’s held that if war came we would be “dragged into it” somehow or other, 
unless we took timely steps to prevent our involvement, as we had not done in 
1914-1917. Although no one really knew precisely what caused our participa- 
tion in World War I, there were several widely held beliefs: (1) we entered in 
order to protect American loans to the Allies; (2) our entry was caused by 
reaction against Germany’s costly and inhumane submarine warfare; (3) 
“merchants of death” (i.e., international manufacturers and salesmen of arms 
and munitions) instigated wars in order to promote their nefarious business, 
and American belligerency was a consequence of their Machiavellian cunning 
in peddling their instruments of bloody death. Although none of these explana- 
tions was anything like complete, there was something to be said for each, and 
each had its exponents.^® 

A good summary of the thoughts and events of this period will be found in Chapter 
XLIII of Samuel F. Bemis’ A Diplomatic History of the United States (Holt, 3rd. ed., 
1950); the chapter is appropriately entitled “The Third Collapse of Neutrality.” 

“ The text of Senator Borah’s address is in the Neto York Times, Feb. 23, 1936, p. 31. 

^^Tlie above-mentioned points of view were exemplified by the hearings of the Nye 
Committee of 1934-1936 and by Merchants of Death, by H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. 
Hanighen (Dodd, Mead, 1934). The standard study of the causes of World War I is that 
by Sidney B. Fay, The Origins of the World War (Macmillan, 1928), 2 vols., which did not 
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^ Ethiopian War. Widiin a matter of weeks the Italian invasion of Ethio- 
pia was begun. President Roosevelt dutifully imposed the embargo on ship- 
ments of arms and implements of war to Italy and Ethiopia and warned 
Americans not to travel on the ships of tlie warring nations. The League of 
Nations condemned the obvious aggression and moved to impose sanctions. 
The latter measures, however, never too heartily endorsed by several outstand- 
ing statesmen, were materially weakened by the twin facts that (1) the 
United States, as a nonmember of the League, did not join in them, and (2) 
although the United States refused to sell implements of war to Italy ( as well 
as Ethiopia), Americans were free to conduct and did conduct a thriving, 
although officially discouraged, trade with Italy in oil, trucks, copper, and 
other conditional contraband (goods which one belh'gerent may prevent an- 
other from receiving if they are probably destined for the use of the armed 
forces: they are articles which may be used for either civilian or military 
purposes).^® This trade and Mussolini’s threat of general war if complete sanc- 
tions were invoked were largely responsible for the half-heartedness of the 
attempt at sanctions. It was evident that at the very least an important moral 
issue was raised by our refusal to aid the victim of aggression by the sale of 
implements of defense. But the American people were not in a mood to argue 
points of logic, ethics, or international law; the one question of importance was 
whether we could keep ourselves out of war. 

Neutrality Act of 1936. In January 1936, the new session of Congress 
convened and the administration asked for a new neutrality law, to replace the 
one that would expire at the end of February; the President wanted revisions 
that would allow greater executive discretion in the matter of embargoing 
materials other than direct implements of war when they were shipped in 
amounts greater than were normal in peacetime. Debate dragged on and 
prevented action, except that at the end of February the old law was extended 
to May 1937, with three amendments: (1) there should be no loans to bel- 
ligerents— a largely superfluous provision in the light of the Johnson Act of 
1934;^® (2) the mandatory arms embargo was extended to states that joined a 

neutrality legislation after 1935 is conveniently traced by Allan Nevins and Louis M. Hacker 
in The United States and Its Place in World Affairs, 1918-1943 (Heath, 1943), Chapters 
27, 28, 31, and 32. See also Thomas Bailey, Diplomatic History- of the American People 
(Macmillan, 3rd ed., 1946), pp. 740-803; R. L. Buell, Isolated America (Knopf, rev. ed., 
1940), e^ecially Chapters 4 and 8-11. One should not forget the excellent series of volumes 
puhlishea annually by the Council on Foreign Relations, New York, under the title The 
United States in World Affairs; each volume of tlie series traces the events of the year con- 
cerned as they affect American foreign relations. 

U.S. Department of Commerce figures showed a 600 percent increase in shipments of 
oil to Italy in 1935 as compared with the same period a year earlier. There were also large 
increases in shipments of other commodities, notably cotton. See the New York Times, Nov. 
6, 1935. 

^“Sponsored by Senator Hiram Johnson (Republican, California) as an expression of 
national displeasure over the nonpayment of European World War I debts to the United 
States, this act forbade further loans to any nation in default on its earlier loan obligations 
to the United States. 31 USC 804a. 
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not sufBdently so to cause adoption of the oft-made suggestion that we em- 
bargo the shipment to Japan of the great quantities of scrap iron tliat country' 
was purchasing from us and using ultimately in anti-Chinese military actions. 
We did not recognize officially the e.’cistence of a stale of war in China, as this 
recognition would have necessitated invocation of tlie Neutrality Act and its 
arms embargo; furtliemiore, the cash-and-carry provisions would have effec- 
tively aided Japan, witli its large merdiant marine, wliile damaging China’s 
chances. Thus was the law effccb’vely nullified, and thus did we continue to 
sell arms to the Japanese with which to kill our friends the Chinese. It is small 
wonder that many Chinese questioned tire sincerity of our friendship. It would 
be interesting to kmow how much of that /American scrap iron was returned to 
us in altered form at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

^ 1939 Lull. Thus matters stood at die opening of die fateful year 1939. 
We were determined, officially at least, diat Europe’s wars and odier troubles 
were none of our concern and that we would not allow ourselves to become 
involved in them, regardless of eidier moral issues or our oum long-range inter- 
ests. We refused to realize that foreign wars might affect us or diat pur recent 
experience uath neutralit}' legislation had not pelded \'ery impressive results. 
Yet, in spite of the official attitude, the feeling was growing that certain nations 
were our friends and that others imperiled our interests; we rather wished to 
help the former, although at no risk to ourselves. There was, however, a com- 
plication; the cash-and-carry law, which allowed us to aid some nations widiout 
pain and svith profit to ourselves, would work to the advantage of our friends 
in Europe, but also to the advantage of our enemies in the Far East. Congress 
and public found no escape from the horns of this dilemma, and on May 1, 
1939, the cash-and-carry prorisions were allowed to expire. Congress sturdily 
refused to take action on the matter, serenely confident that war would not 
come. Senator Borah, ranking minority' member of tlie Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, ponb'fically stated that his sources of information showed con- 
clusively that war was not imminent, advices from the State Department to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Neutrality Act of 1939. The perversity of the Nazis in starting a war 
despite Mr. Borah led to the calling of a special session of Congress; it passed 
a new neutrality law, which took effect on November 4, 1939. This act (1) for- 
bade loans to belligerents, American travel on belligerent ships, and the arming 
of American merchant ships; (2) dropped the arms embargo altogether; (8) 
revived cash and carry and applied it to the shipment of all types of goods, 
munitions and others; and (4) allowed the President to proclaim “combat 
zones,” into which United States ships, aircraft, and citizens could not go. This 
law was notable for several reasons, not the least of which were these two: 
we abandoned our traditional claims to neutral rights and freedom of the seas, 
and we play'ed fast and loose with the English language. To call this a "neu- 
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approved by the President on ^^arch 11, tliis act gave the President sweeping 
powers to manufacture or otherwase procure . . any defense article for tbe 
government of any country whose defense die President deems \ital to die 
defense of die United States,” and further empowered him to . . sell, transfer 
tide to, exchange, lease, lend, or otherwise dispose of, to any sucli government 
any defense article” after consultation xvith the uniformed chiefs of the army 
and nav)’. 

^ Other Events of 1941. In April 1941, there followed die agreement 
\vith the Danish government in exile by which the United States obtained the 
right to build and maintain militaiy' installadons on the strategically located 
island of Greenland.-^ In May the President proclaimed an “unlimited national 
emergency,” which required that . . military, naval, air and civilian defenses 
be put on the basis of readiness to repel any and all acts or threats of aggres- 
sion directed toward any part of the Western Hemisphere”; on the evening of 
the same day he delivered a radio address, in which, after noting that die war 
. is coming veiy’ close to home” he made the following significant statement: 

. . . from the point of view of strict naval and militaiy’ necessity, we 
shall give every possible assistance to Britain and to all who, xvith Britain, 
are resisting Hitlerism or its equivalent wth force of arms. Our patrols 
are helping now to ensure delivery of the needed supplies to Britain. All 
additional measures necessary to deliver the goods will be taken.-® 

In July the government of Iceland agreed to the stationing of American troops 
there for defense purposes.-® 

^ The Atlantic Charter, August was a busy month: the draft law was 
extended, although only by the now famous margin of one \’Ote in the House; 
and on August 12 the “Adantic Charter” was signed by Churchill and Roosevelt, 
who had met at sea off the coast of Newfoundland. Tlie Charter is especially 
interesting in the present context. It is rather difficult for one to take literally 
the American assertion of neutrality while reading in the Charter that Roose- 
velts and Churchill’s “countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other,” 
in the current war; it would seem superfluous for a neutral to disavow terri- 
torial ambitions. But of course the practical, although not the legal, fact of the 
matter was that neutrality was fast disappearing in the developing events of 
the war. The whole tone of the Charter was drat of a declaration of war aims 
by two allies, which in fact it was.®^ 

^ Acts of War. In view of such events, it is hardly surprising that several 
skirmishes took place between German and American ships. In September 

Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1940-1941, pp. 228-239. 

The text of the speech is in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1940-1941, pp. 48-58; the te.xt of 
the proclamation is in ibid., pp. 754-756. 

“ Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1941-1942, pp. 453-458. 

^’The te.xt of the Charter is in Docs. Am. For, Reis., 1941-1942, pp. 209-210. The 
story of its negotiation is told by Sumner Welles in "Where Are We Heading? (Harper, 
1946), Chapter 1. 
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1941, an American destroyer was attacked by torpedoes in the North Atlantic, 
and it counterattacked the firing submarine with depth charges; one week 
later President Roosevelt ordered naval vessels to “shoot at sight” if “Axis 
pirates” were sighted in the American neutrality zone.^® In October, two more 
American destroyers were attacked by submarines, with the loss of eleven lives 
in one instance and ninety-six in the other. This was indeed a strange neu- 
trality. Finally, on November 17, 1941, came the logical culmination of this 
long series of episodes; the President approved a law, which Congress had 
passed at his suggestion, amending the 1939 neutrality act by deleting the 
important provisions that had forbidden the arming of merchant ships and their 
delivery of our goods to war-zone ports.^® Within three weeks came the Jap- 
anese attack at Pearl Harbor, and all thought of even pretending to be neutral 
simply evaporated. 

It is obvious that neutrality legislation, as we conceived and applied it, 
did not succeed in its prime purpose of permitting us to continue to sit on the 
side lines of the war; whether it could have been differently conceived and 
applied wiU doubtless long be debated.®® It seems, in any case, that by 1941 
it had become clear to a great many Americans, and certainly to the President 
and State Department, that any talk of real neutrality was folly. In actual opera- 
tion, real noninvolvement by this country would in all probability have per- 
mitted the conquest of the British Isles by the Nazis, and this, together with 
their other successes, would have given them control of the European continent 
and of the North Atlantic. It is difficult to conceive of any development of that 
situation which would not have been utterly destructive not only of American 
trade but of the very life and independence of Americans. William Allen White 
had, m the prewar years, organized a “Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies”; although he was bitterly fought at the time by isolationist 
compatriots, hindsight would seem to indicate that Mr. White had chosen his 
fade weU. The time had come when the United States could no longer five to 
Itself alone, as it had in the eighteenth century, and when it needed to cultivate 

s as a matter of protecting its own interests. This fact was illustrated again 
by one of the most momentous peacetime developments in our foreign poHcy: 
the negotiation and implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


The negotiation in 1949 of the North Atlantic Treaty was a momentous 
development, because, at least for the time and area covered by it, American 

^^ Docs. Am. For. Reh., 1941-1942, p. loo 
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isolationism and neutrality were shoved to one side and largely forgotten. It 
has been noted that the United States has never pretended to isolate itself from 
the affairs of Latin ./America or the Far East. Such insularit)' as remained in 
our polic)' vis-a-vis Europe by 1949 was dealt the coup clc grdee by tlie con- 
clusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

^ Earlier Alliances. It is a fair generalization that national policies do not 
appear suddenly, without preparation or warning, and tliis was certainly true 
of the North Atlantic Treat)'. Our cooperation witli Britain and tlie other Allies 
in World War II and our sponsorship of the United Nations organization were 
powerful indications that in the 1940s Americans and their policy-making 
leaders were not inclined to “return to normalcy” after World War II, as 
Harding had attempted to do in the 1920 s. Several otlier events were indicators 
of a changed atmosphere. 

^ The Rio Pact, 1947. A significant illustration of the new trend was the 
negotiation, through the Organization of American States, of the Rio Pact of 
September 1947, which became effective two years later, upon the deposit of 
ratifications of two thirds of its signers. As wall be indicated in a later chapter, 
the twent)'-one American repubh'es had long been fumbling toward some 
measure of political "continental solidarity”; one step in tins direction had been 
the wartime alliance provided by the Act of Chapultepec (1945), which was 
extended on a peacetime basis by the 1947 Rio treaty. The latter, in its most 
important sections, not only presided for consultation of tlie American republics 
in case of a threat to the peace of this hemisphere but went on to tlie pledge: 

The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as an attack against all the 
American States and, consequently, each one of the said Contracting 
Parties undertakes to assist in meeting tlie attack in the e.vercise of the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by Arti- 
cle 51 of the Charter of the United Nations.®^ 

The Rio Pact was not a watertight military alliance; although it adopted in 
general the all-for-one-and-one-for-all principle, it did not specifically commit 
nations to bring military action to bear in defense of an attacked slate. Never- 
theless it was a recognition of the collective-security idea: that peace is indi- 
visible, and that unless law-abiding nations assist one another an aggressor may 
be able to pick them off one by one, as Hitler did prior to September 1939. That 
this concept should be taking root in the United States was a significant indica- 
tion of our new international stature; we were no longer the isolated little 

See Marina Salvin, "The North Atlantic Pact,” International Conciliation, No. 451 
(May 1949), for background information and an analysis of the Atlantic Pact; pp. 440-446 
present a useful chart comparing the relevant provisions of the Rio, Brussels, and Atlantic 
pacts. The quotation above is on pp. 443-445. International Conciliation is a highly useful 
monthly pamphlet series issued by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in 
Washington. (In future the series svil) be cited as Int. Condi.) 
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This was only an expression of opinion by tlie Senate; it was not a law and did 
not bind anyone to do anything. It was nevertheless of extreme significance, 
for tlie Senate, whose isolationism in 1919-1920 had kept it from approving the 
League of Nations Covenant, was now going on record by the overxvhclming 
vote of 64 to 4 as favoring our joining with other countries in alliances some- 
thing like tliose which tlie Eio and Brussels pacts had established for other 
areas. The old-time isolationist had hit the sawdust trail and was in effect saying 
diat the nation’s security demanded alh’anccs. 

The reason for the Vandenberg Eesolution was clearly stated in tlie report 
on it made by' the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

The committee is com'inced that the horrors of another ^vorld war can 
be avoided xvith certainty- only by preventing war from starting. The 
experience of World War I and World War II suggest that the best 
deterrent to aggression is the certainty that immediate arid effective 
countermeasures v-ill be taken against those who x-iolatc the peace 
By reaffirming now its allegiance to [the principle of individual arid 
collective self-defense] the United States would take an important step in 
the direction of removing any dangerous uncertainties that might mislead 
potential aggressors.®^ 

In somewhat less formal language the argument is essentially this: Prior to tlie 
German invasion of Poland, in 1939, Hitler was firmly convinced that the 
“effete democracies” would only- protest diplomatically against his territorial 
conquests, that they would not act, either alone or in conjunction with one 
another. He put this theory into practice and found that, for a time at least, it 
worked. In 1935, for example, his troops marched into the legally demilitarized 
zone of the Rhineland with secret orders in their commanders’ pockets to retreat 
at once if the French showed signs of resistance; but of such signs there were 
none, and the bluff succeeded. It was not until the invasion of Poland that the 
“decadent democracies” finally stiffened, ceased appeasement, and called a halt, 
but by then it was too late to prevent a war. Now, said the Senate committee, 
let us put on record at the outset that we wish to ally- ourselves with other 
democracies, and that we will not permit ourselves to be pushed around by any 
"potential aggressor.” That aggressor was not officially named, but under the 
circumstances it could have been no country other than the Soviet Union, 
which had lately been busily extending and consolidating its power behind the 
Iron Curtain in eastern Europe. 

The Senate’s motives in adopting the Vandenberg Resolution rested 
America’s interest in its own long-range defense. This interest was aptjy 
characterized in 1951 by Secretary of State Acheson, when he testified befoj-g 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee: 

... in the world in which we live, no national defense policy can eac,jjp 
security unless the nation has strong and reliable friends and alhes. 

^ Senate Report No. 1361, to accompany S. Res. 239, 80th Congress, 2nd Session, p 
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treaty’s protection was in 1952 extended to the Federal Republic of Germany.®^ 
At first it was thought that the whole Scandinavian block (Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway) might join, but intrabloc discussions showed that Sweden pre- 
ferred to continue its traditional neutrahty; however, Denmark and Nonvay 
joined, the latter despite strong diplomatic pressure from the Soviet Union, with 
which it has a common frontier. Portugal, although an utterly undemocratic dic- 
tatorship, was included because of its ancient ties of alliance with Britain and 
because of its strategic geographical position. Italy, although not an Atlantic 
nation, was included largely because of the desire to prevent it from falling 
into Communist hands, and because it anchors the line in central Europe 
beyond which it was hoped the westward spread of Russian domination could 
be denied. 

Several of the signatories wished the operative clause of the Treaty to 
bind the member states, in case of attack upon one of them, to “take militaiy 
and other action forthwith” to repel the invader. So tight an alliance, however, 
even if desirable on other grounds, was thought to have little chance of passing 
the United States Senate in spite of the latter’s approval of the Vandenberg 
Resolution. Consequently the wording on this point was ultimately watered 
down to provide only the commitment to take, in case of attack, that action 
which the individual state deems necessary. Of this more later. 

Ratification. The Treaty was first unveiled to the public in March 
1949. On April 4 there was a formal ceremony in Washington, at which time 
representatives of the twelve nations affixed their signatures; not long there- 
after the Treaty was submitted to the United States Senate, which on July 22 
approved it by a vote of 82 to 13. It was formally ratified by President Trmnan 
on July 25, 1949. 

^ Provisions. In essence the Treaty is an engagement for a twenty-year 
period by the twelve member states to settle disputes peacefully if possible, 
and by joint military and other action if not. Its heart is in the fifth article, 

Greece and Turkey were invited to accede in 1951; they accepted and were admitted 
as full members in 1952. Good accounts of the negotiation and problems of the Treaty will 
be found in United States in World Affairs, 1948-49, pp. 527-541; ibid., 1949, pp. 75-84, 
135-149; ibid., 19S0, pp. 118-133. By protocol signed at Paris on May 27, 1952, as part of 
the German peace settlement, the guarantees of the North Atlantic Treaty were extended 
to the members of the emerging European Defense Community (EDC), and at the same 
time EDC reciprocally extended military guarantees to the members of NATO. This was 
nothing new as far as concerned five of the six EDC nations ( France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Italy), since they were already members of NATO; but the sixth 
EDC state— the German Feder^ Republic— by this action came within the NATO guarantees. 
These new arrangements were to come into effect simultaneously with the ratification of 
the EDC treaty also signed at Paris on May 27, 1952, which rvill be further discussed 
shortly. At the same time the wish was e.xpressed that the duration of the North Atlantic 
Treaty might be extended to correspond to the fifty-year life of the EDC. The significance 
of these events of May 1952 clearly was the close integration of NATO ^vith EDC and of 
West Germany with the free states of western Europe. The protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty extending protection to West Germany was approved by the United States Senate 
on luly 1, 1952, by a vote of 72 to 5. 
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Thus it is entirely conceivable that action other than military action may be 
taken; indeed, in the case of Iceland, which has no army, military action could 
not possibly occur. But there are many other ways of assisting a victim of 
aggression: instituting economic sanctions, permitting the use of mihtary bases, 
and providing ships, food, and many other necessities. Legally, at least, what- 
ever the moral obligation may be, each signatory is free to determine within a 
wide latitude what actioo. it will take in the event of an attack upon a cosigner. 
It is further to be remembered that there are strict geographic limits to the 
commitments assumed by members of the alliance. 

^ Implementation. If states were to be allied for mutual military pro- 
tection over a large area, vast quantities of arms would be essential, and given 
the European conditions of 1949 they manifestly would not be available in 
sufficient quantity. Foreseeing this, the signatories provided that . . by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, [they] will maintain and 
develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed attack.” Prac- 
tically speaking, this provision indicated the beginning of a postwar ‘lend- 
lease” program. The United States therefore inaugurated a “Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program” (MDAP), which was not a part of the Treaty itself, but 
supplemented it.^® Financial requests were submitted to Congress at about the 
same time as the Treaty went to the Senate; they called for the authorization 
of about one billion dollars’ worth of military equipment and supplies to be 
shipped to the allies within the Treaty’s first year of life. As the program was 
approved, much of the initial expense would not be out-of-pocket, but would 
be in the form of release to the other members of surplus stocks of American 
World War II equipment.'*® Thereafter sizable direct financial outlays were 
made. 

A far more complicated problem dian the foregoing arose: if twelve (or 
more) states are banding together for mutual military assistance, advance 
planning is imperative on how they are going to coordinate their armed forces. 
This planning task was soon given to the Atlantic Pact Council and to Defense 
and Military Committees which it set up.'*^ By 1950, agreements were reached 
in principle that, instead of each powers maintaining its ovm separate army, 
navy, and air force, integrated forces would be created to which each country 
would make that type of contribution for which it was naturally or industrially 
best fitted. This procedure would work in the direction not of twelve armies, 
navies, and air forces, but of one composite force for each of the three branches. 

See Robert H. Connery and Paul T. David, "The Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram,” American Political Science Review, June 1951, pp. 321-347. 

. ^ See the "Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949,’’ approved Oct. 6, 1949, Pubh’c Law 
329 (H.R. 5895), 81st Congress, 1st Session; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 623-632. 
The MDAP was later consolidated into the Mutual Security Program by law approved 
Oct. 10, 1951. , „ 

See the Hew York Times, Sept. 18, 1949, pp. 1, 3. See also George F. Eliot, Militan, 
Organization Under the Atlantic Pact,” Foreign Affairs, July 1949, pp. 640-650. 
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do well to play coy and exploit the bargaining power which thus fell their way 
to extract concessions from the occupying powers. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, in mid-1951 the six major westem- 
European nations— France, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgimn, Italy, and Luxembourg— united in agreement to recommend creation 
of a unified European army under the European Defense Community (EDC), 
As will be later pointed out, such a development was in line with the creation 
of the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) by the Schuman Plan, 
the establishment of the Coimdl of Europe, and the general idea of European 
unity. "When the six nations came together in Paris in May 1952 to sign a 
definitive EDC treaty, which was part of the over-all German peace settlement, 
they stated in the preamble their consciousness “. . . that they are thus taking 
a new and essential step on the road to the formation of a united Europe.”*® 

By this treaty of 1952 the six powers agreed, upon its ratification, to create 
a “. . . European Defense Community, supranational in character, consisting 
of common institutions, common armed Forces and a common budget.” The 
treaty carried detailed provisions for the organization of EDC: it covered 
troop contributions by all member nations; governing institutions; common 
uniforms, training, discipline, military schools, and financing; and the other 
myriad matters arising in so complicated a matter as the creation of one army 
from six. 

The treaty prescribes close relations \vith NATO throughout. It will be 
remembered that five of the EDC states were already members of NATO, 
and that by this May 1952 settlement the NATO guarantees were extended to 
the German Federal Republic. The whole agreement, therefore, represented a 
device by which German ( as well as other) troops would be integrated into 
a westem-European army; this integration was promoted by the provision that 
the EDC troops should be under the authority of NATO’s Supreme Com- 
mander. Fruthermore, reciprocal military guarantees were exchanged by EDC 
and NATO, and England, although not a member of EDC, agreed that in case 
of armed attack on any EDC country, it would give all possible military and 
other aid, in return for a similar promise. The United States also, stressing its 
“abiding interest” in the strength of EDC, stated that it would regard any threat 
to the Community as a threat to itself. The EDC treaty was to be in force for a 
period of fifty years, and signatories recormnended that the NATO treaty be 
extended to a corresponding length. It was further stipulated that new states 
might be permitted to join the alliance upon the unanimous consent of the 
existing members. 

Furthermore, the EDC treaty was carefully geared to the European Coal 

« The EDC treaty %vas si^ed May 27, 1952. Its text is printed, along with other 
documents bearing on the German settlement, in Convention on Relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Executives Q and R (GPO, 
1952), pp. 167-251. 
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and Steel Community treaty, by the arrangements that the same Court of 
Justice should serve them both and that ECSCs Assembly (legislative body) 
should, with the addition of three members each from Germany, France, and 

Assembly. When one reflects on the signiflcance of 
NATO, ECSC, EDC, and the Council of Europe, it becomes apparent that 
by the middle of the twentieth century long strides had been taken in the 
direction of European unification. 

> Usbon, 1952. In early 1952 the NATO Foreign Ministers held a meet- 
ing at Lisbon at which they not only approved the EDC idea but also undertook 
o spend more than three hundred billion dollars during the following three 
years in improving their defenses. A total of fifty divisions under SHAPE com- 
mand was set as the goal to be achieved by the end of 1952.« This figure is 
somew a misleadmg, however, since it was specified to include reserves, and 
since most of the divisions would have less than full strength and would be 
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pacts, such as one for the Mediterranean.^* By 1951 tlie United States, inci- 
dentally to tlie conclusion of the treaty of peace wth Japan, negotiated a tliree- 
power Pacific pact with New Zealand and Australia. 

^ Significance of the Treaty, ^^^latever may come of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in tlie long run, this much at least is certain: for its duration the 
United States is doing a rightabout-face from its isolationism of earlier times. 
Having learned the lessons of two world wars, and under tlie pressure of 
events since 1945, the United States has officially decided that it cannot hope 
to remain at peace when any considerable part of tlie rest of the world is at 
war, and that if neutrality is not feasible the only reasonable alternative is 
international pofih’cal and military cooperab'on to provide individual and 
collective security. The “detached and distant situation” of 1796 has disappeared 
forever. The weak and struggling nation of tlie Atlantic seaboard has become 
a major world power. The isolationist poh'ty tliat well fitted that situab’on has 
given way to a policy in which the United States, in the middle of the twentieth 
century, finds itself alh'ed with European emuntries through the North Atlantic 
Treaty, with Latin America through the Rio Pact, and witli Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New 2^aland in the Pacific. 

Next we shall turn our attention to a survey of American actions and policy 
toward the European continent since 1945. It will be obvious to all that the 
old concept of isolationism has little relevance to this period. During these 
years there has arisen that neitlier-peace-nor-war condition which we have 
come to call the Cold War, in which the United States, as befits its station 
in life as a Great Power, has necessarily assumed a position of prime leadership. 
In the following three chapters our discussion will first center on our relations 
with England and western Europe and then move eastward through the 
Balkans to the Soviet Union. As one reads these pages he would do vv'ell to keep 
in mind the truly amazing metamorphosis undergone by the United States, 
not only since its start in 1789 but since 1925 or 1930; it is one of the purposes 
of this volume to develop a consciousness of the position of international leader- 
ship to which we have fallen heir during these years and of the responsibili- 
■ ties that it entails. 
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^ The 1946 Loan. Althougli Britain and her colonies and dominions had 
received the hons share of lend-Iease — over 60 percent of the total — and al- 
though that aid was hound to stop when hostUities ended, Britons read with 
shock, in August 1945, that President Truman had ordered the abrupt termina- 
tion of the program.® Soon talk was heard of a peacetime loan, and late in the 
same year a British delegation came to Washington to negotiate it. 

Discussions were long and involved, but in early December agreement was 
reached between the diplomats; shortly thereafter the contract was approved 
by the British government, but not until July 1946 did President Truman sign 
e auAorizing legislation, whicli Congress had taken its time in passing. Loan 
Revisions were complex, but the major ones were these: the government of 
toe Umted States would make credits available in the amount of 3.75 billion 
dollars, on which the British could draw within five years; starting in 1951 the 
oan wou d be repaid in fifty equal annual installments; it would bear 2-percent 
interest It was anticipated that this amount, together with a loan of 1.25 
on o ars from Canada, would tide Britain over the postwar economic hard 
mes ^ a matter of fact it did not; it was drawn on much faster than was 
ej^ec ® y because of toe abnormal needs occasioned by the very severe 
^ th I because with the removal of American price con- 

rti ^n^°^ ^ T. ^ toings bought -with the loan increased so rapidly that the 
loan ^ Exchequer estimated the effective purchasing power of the 

loan ‘o W dtopped by almost one fourth before it ,4s aU spsL 
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UnLd°^- ° between the governments of the United States and the 
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ment of United Nations; the British relinquish- 

occupation o/c ™ P®^®®tine in 1947; the questions arising from 

toe defeatpri A Austria and the negotiation of peace treaties with 

this volurnp a satellites. These affairs are dealt with elsewhere in 

tors volume and need not be more than noted here. 

recent Anpln-A Doubtless the most important single fact in 

the transfer of 1 ^ ations is the one to which reference is so often made: 
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nsfer has been productive of widespread misunderstanding but 

^ t^a ^ooef PP- 126-127. 

1945-47, pp. 358?369; n " provisions in United States in World Affairs, 

Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1946, pn. 4Z9.4dn Gardner Patterson, "The British Loan, 

documents, avill be found in the Senof the loan agreement, ^vith support!^ 

American Foreign Folicu Basic Tlnn,, ^ “°uimittee on Foreign Relations’ A Decade of 
Session, S. Doc® 123, ^ (GPO,®1950), 81st Congress W 

American ForetEn Folicu.) ^ ceiorlh this volume will be cited as Vecad^ w 
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it is nevertheless most significant. Another important fact in their recent rela- 
tions is that these two countries have not been mutually antagonistic as one 
might suppose they would have been; on the nhole tliey have cooperated 
closely, because of Uieir similar aspiraUons for peace and adherence to democ- 
racy and because tlie political and economic sj-stems of both have been under 
consistent Russian attack. 


FRANCE 


_ >- Po^mr P,Mcm. Many of fte 



1 . . , , nationalisb'c feelings sought 

outlet in mdependence movements. ° ° 

Dissimilarities there were too. One of them . 

• ttn. • I. t ‘ d to tile issue of domestic 

communism. N^mereas Communist members of the British House f 

were inconsequential in influence, in the French letrklTh..-^ ° Commons 

...r xt__ xa , Communists were 


most vociferous and numerous; in the November 1945 elections 
Communist party emerged as the strongest single part)', pollin o~ 
the total vote. This would have been disturbing in any case but it ^ 

1 /-I .-.i.- I iT_j J.1 • -rx ’ ^^^'vas( 


so because the Communists controlled the major French 
the General Confederation of Labor. Solution of the problems of 
reconstruction, inflation, and unemployment was made particu?°i^™”^^”^^ 
under these conditions. ^ ^fficult 

> Franco-Cerman Relations. To many Americans, thn 1 ? 

Germany seemed an irrational obsession. But the Frenchman ] i 
situation approximately as follows: there were 50 percent more G ^ 

French, and even the truncated West German Republic was greater 
millions than its major neighbor to the west. In peacetime the 
outproduce the French, and in wartime they could outfight them, *^uld 
man invasions since 1870 were proof enough of the aggressive intentions*^ 
Germans, and no French government could expect to stay long in power 
did not bend every effort toward keeping Germany weak. Consequently 
pohey concerning Germany after 1945 called for detachment of severaj^^^^ 
areas (especially the Saar and the Rhineland), destruction of the inj^ 
resources of the Ruhr, prohibition of any German armed force, and organ- 
of the German government on the basis of the weakest possible confet](;.^!*°'^ 
On several counts this pohey conflicted with that of the United States, anj 


often than not the resultant settlement reflected mpre nearly the desire^ 




latter than of the former. France, although a “Big Power” for UN 


was forced to yield to superior strength, since it lacked the pofltical, inj^* 
and mflitary strength of a truly front-rank nation. France was therefore 1 ,^ 
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fortrm*°a dew ° '^"=‘‘'5' E”g'“»4 by which the two joted 

aggression within the coming fifty years. 
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tained that his plan wnnlrl m i production. Schuman main- 
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Other nations, debated in conf ™ France, proposed diplomatically to 

initialed in Paris in March la'll L ultimately embodied in a treaty 

Italy, West Germany, Belgium of six key nations: France, 
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Details were numerous and com li percent of its steel 

the pooling of the coal and ’ out fundamentally the treaty proposed 
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' P- see also ibid., pp. 141-148. 
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"European Coal and Steel Community,” the puqiose of which would be to 
provide and maintain a single market for these two basic commodities.® 

For years past, one of tlie major economic ills of Euroi^c had been traceable 
to the high prices charged for iron and coal under the "double-pricing” system, 
which was commonly employed. Under tin’s system, a Gennan producer of coal, 
for example, would sell it to Germans at a given price per ton, but to foreign 
purchasers at prices considerably higher— often as much as 30 percent higher. 
The same practice was followed by other countries, and the result was artifi- 
cially high prices. Tlic Schuman Plan proposed tliat tliis policy be discontinued, 
and also that nothin the single market to be created there be abandoned all 
coal and steel tariffs, governmental subsidies, quantitative import limitations, 
and preferential freight rates. Thus could production be increased and aU 
purchasers supplied witliout discrimination. This was not to be a cartel in 
sheep s clothing. 

The draft treat)’ anb'cipated tlic establishment of considerable machiner)': 
a High Authority, whose members would be chosen for their competence by 
participating governments; a Common Assembly, chosen by national parlia- 
ments, with power to review tlie actions of the Autliorit)’ and by hvo-tljirds 
vote to dismiss it; and a Court of Justice, to decide questions of law which 
might arise in the course of events. 

The Schuman idea was truly grandiose, and it immediately appealed to 
many people. Chancellor Adenauer, of the West German Republic, spoke out 
for it; so did American Secretai)' of State Dean Adieson and EGA Administra- 
tor Paul Hoffman; the Strasbourg Assembly of the Council of Europe endorsed 
it. The treaty was submitted to national governments for ratification, and to the 
surprise of many it was ratified by all sue signatories before the middle of 1952. 

The major European producer of coal and steel, howev'er, was absent from 
all these doings. The government of England had been approached when the 
Plan was first announced, but it had cautiously backed away from tlie whole 
project, partly because it was afraid that membership would interfere wth 
Commonwealth ties, and partly because a Socialist government (led by 
Clement Attlee) questioned the advisability of this sort of cooperation with 
continental governments tliat were predominantly nonsocialist. England kept 
the door open for possible later adherence, but clearly did not wish to get in 
on the ground floor of the new project. 

Economic and political weaknesses during most of the postwar period had 
prevented France from exerting the type of leadership expected of the nation 
in earlier decades. The announcement of the Schuman Plan, however, seemed 
to indicate a partial regaining of France’s old initiative. If the Plan’s numerous 

® Important excerpts from the treaty, which is very lengthy, may be found in Int. Org„ 
May 1951, pp. 422-431. 
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and very real dfficulties could be worked out, this project might not only 

^ ® economic stability but might be a long step in 

to r/ European political federation, in which, aLrding 

Hoffma^ ^ the hope of continental survival lay. EGA Administrator 

Sm “ org"°i^ation had long been preaching “European 

receivedre T appeared to propose action alon| that Ike it 

Truman Th'T^ American officials, up to and including President 

iruman. The French Foreign Office said: 

soiSSty an acS fecT In ""T'T f that wiU make 

Europe the cenhiripc r;i n ' to bnng together the nations of 

cease^to exist. Eostihty between France and Germany must 

European Federation whkL would lay the first real foundations of a 
P n federation, which is essential to the preservation of peace. . . 

The Council of MinisleB of the European Recovery Program countries slated: 
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terms, will lay a true foundnK^° f kdustrial production on the same 
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out her economic woes”s£ffid^nTd attempt by France to work 
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countries. This step was in f economic union of the two 
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United States policy makers.io Woved by 

SPAIN 

Spain and its dictator Fran ' t 

doghouse ever since thnf o ranco, have been in the international 

States has generaUy tale, the late 1930s. The United 

lomatic formalities in dealing would observe the correct dip- 

This was because of our imnr. i P^in, hut it would not become chummy. 

unconcealed dislike of Franco s reactionary regime, in 

Quoted by Paul G Hnffm • 

“FoTa f (Doubleday, 1951), p. 127. 

"IniponderableJ^leleC^^ the Plan, see William Diebold, F, 

flvnh t “u ‘customs un ons 1^! ^ 195°, pp. 114-129. 

?f 1948 NetherlandJ an^T into view. Perhaps the best knoivn is 

Swelt^’v ‘'“^‘deration have been t'l^i^^bourg-effective at the beginning 

Sn “'t Iceland pVa Z “d Tnrkey and a uSion of 

fea^^ coidederation but the quietus ^vas nul^„^ ^ 1946-1947 there was much talk of a 
in 1* -f consolidation of strength of her ^nf ^ ^ Mother Russia, evidently 
m hue if they mamtained their individual poSiom!^ ’ 
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had done much to further the cause of flip PnfL^T u u * 

tants, on the other hand, aUeged that thcV L ^ 

after the general fact' f oi. ^ corehgiomsts in Spain were treated 
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favored businesses and that s3y strangled all bat the 
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from American milita^ me^ ^®^^tions with Spain came 

ourselves %vith Franco as a matted collaborate or aUy 

Europe and of the United StatPc ,1 engthenmg our defense of western 
missed than those just enumeri It far less easily dis- 

Spanish ports and airfielrlc r j i. could be cogently maintained that 
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alliance to have control of GibrlltoL f '* '11°** 

hands; and that, if the events f +L ^cast benevolently neutral 

counterinvasion of the continent^em U ^°^owing 1940 were repeated, a 
the protection afforded by th P Prepared and launched from behind 

Franco would ever become anvthw^^^ bastion. One could question whether 

proved to be to Hitler and M ^ ™oic than a fair-weather friend, as he had 
value if he were on the side of ftlw ’ conceivably be of great 

^ Political Dilemma. The militaiv n 

a considered answer and of L t argument at the very least merited 

State replied to the argument on be determim’ng. The Department of 

benefits to be derived from an all' ^ -^though there are obvious military 
significant psychological drawbacll^tL T with Spain, there are 

one thing. Franco is as much a faso' f balanced against them. For 

operating with him raises a mo '^t^tor as Hitler was, and therefore co- 

Spain, we are in effect assumin ^ we ally ourselves with 

invasion of western Europe an^ fh'^ ®3tist attitude toward a possible Russian 
Europeans whom we are^t^L ** certain to depress the morale of tliose 
North Atlantic Treaty. They w41 ” by the Marshall Plan and the 

ment that we have abandoned h •'^crican-Spanish rapproche- 

against Russia and therefore a ° ^ successful defense of western Europe 
Pyrenees, from which position to retreat behind the 

and the Low Countries. RempmL^°^ oventually sally forth to liberate France 
For an example of xtr devastation of 1944-1945, many a 
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Frenchman shook his head and nmltcrcd that he might be able to endure an- 
otlicr war, but never another liberation. 

An alliance witli Spain might be justified on the grounds of expediency, but 
the question x\-as: is pure expediency a finn basis for foreign policy? flow far 
docs one dare go in antagonizing presumably dependable allies in order to ac- 
quire another ally of verx' questionable dependability? Herein lay the dilemma 
facing the policy makers in the Department of State; they had to choose be- 
tween hvo courses of acUon, and neither of them was wliollv salisfactorv. 

Congressional Vrcssurc. Meanwhile some elements in Congress 
showed no disposition to permit tlie State Department to withdraw to its ivorj’ 
tower and there ponder the question. In 1950 Congress ordered the President to 
loan 62.5 million dollars to Spain. Marshall Plan aid was never extended, but 
in 1951 the Mutual Security Act authorized (although it did not require) the 
President to e.xpend 100 million dollars for military or economic aid to Spain. 
In the same year Admiral Forrest Sherman, then Chief of Naval Operations, 
journeyed to Spain for the reported purpose of concluding a deal for naval 
bases in return for American financial aid.’® Clearly the frigid anti-Franco 
policy of the United States was thawing, although this did not necessarily mean 
tliat xve were prepared to go so far as warmly to embrace Francisco Franco. 

^ United Nations Policy. Meanwhile the United Nations also xvas turn- 
ing a corner in its polic)'. In 1950 tlic Assembly rescinded most of the 1946 reso- 
lution referred to above. It did not admit Spain to UN membership, but it did 
lift the ban on Spanish participation in the specialized agencies, and it did 
retract the recommendation against tlie presence of ambassadors in Madrid, 
which xvas coming to be widely disregarded anyway, especially by several 
Lab'n American states which felt a cultural affinity with Spain.’" Policy in the 
UN w'as thus similar to that in the United States, and as a matter of fact the 
latter was prepared to go quietly along with tlie new' UN policy. 

^ Revised United States Policy. It thus appeared tliat in the early 1950 s 
the United States was assuming a more tolerant attitude toxvard Franco than 
had prevailed for fifteen years previously, but it xx'as doing so reluctantly, under 
the pressure of the Cold War. Without liking Franco any better, xve xvere com- 
ing to be somewhat attracted by his geographical position, as xvell as by his 
antipathy to Communism. 

GERMANY 

^ Plans for Peace. When the climax of World War II came in Europe, 
on May 8, 1945, some planning— but not enough— had already taken place for 
the peacetime regime that should follow'. The Allies had indeed in 1943 set up a 

” See Department of State Bulletin, July 30, 1951, pp. 170-171. 

” Docs. Am. For. Reh., 19S0, pp. 622-623. 
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statement of June 5, 19 13, in which the four national occupation zones of Ger- 
manj- and of Berlin were stipulated, and provision made for a Control Council 
to coordinate tlie policies of the four militarj' commanding generals and for a 
somewhat similar four-power “Kommandalura” to rule Berlin.-® 

^ Potsdam, 1945. The first great meeting of heads of state after Ger- 
many’s defeat, at which numerous decisions were made that the participants 
have been quarreling about ever since, was held at Potsdam, the old imperial 
suburb of Berlin. On August 2, 1915, Truman, Attlee, and Stalin released a re- 
port of their deliberations. Saying that there was among the victors a desire not 
to destroy die Gennan people but radicr to "prepare for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of German polidcal life on a dcmocratie basis and for eventual peaceful 
cooperation in international life by Germany,” the Allied leaders set fordi 
several occupation goals: disarmament, demilitarization, elimination of military 
production, dissolution of die Nazi jiartj' in all its manifestations, punishment of 
war criminals, reconstruedon of the Gennan educadonal and judicial systems, 
decentralizadon of government, and reduction of die German economy to die 
level of peacedme produedon. Tlierc appeared also a statement that has been 
the subject of much recriminadon: "During the period of occupadon Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit To this end, common policies shall 
be established in regard to” mining, industr)', agriculture, wages and prices, 
foreign trade, currenc}’ and banking, reparadons, and transportation and com- 
munication.*^ Such a list of goals and policies not only indicates the nature of 
the dudes imposed on General Eisenliower and later on General Clay but also 
gives quiedy eloquent testimony to die immensity of the task confronting the 
occupation forces. Truly, nodiing less than a fundamental overhaul of the 
German people avas envisaged— a task requiring die best efforts of die nation’s 
ablest men. 

> “jeS 1067.” Four months prior to the Potsdam agreement, die United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff had issued a directive to the Supreme Commander in 
Germany which has since become famous as "JCS 1067.”-- Tliis document out- 
lined the fundamental principles which the military governor was to apply 
within the American zone of occupadon and which he was to seek, by way of 
cooperation with his three counterparts, to put into operation in Germany as a 
whole. Its contents warrant detailed consideration, since they reflect the con- 
sidered policy of the American government at that time. 

^ Militanj Government. The Commanding General of the United States 

■ 267-276. A very iiseful collection of documents is Germany, 1947-1949: The Story in Docu- 
ments, Dept. St. Publ. No. 3556 (GPO, 1950). (It will henceforth be cited as Gernuint/ 
1947-1949.) 

20 Text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, m. 222-224. A map of the occupation zones 
is printed in United States in 'World Adairs, 1945-47, p. 168. 

Text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, pp. 925-938. 

“-Text in Does. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, pp. 193-211. 
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^ Denazification and War Criminals, Two objectives of the occupation, 
as set forth in JCS 1067, were tlic punisliment of war criminals and tlic elimina- 
tion from Gennan life of all evidences of the Nazi part}' and its affiliates. Un- 
derstandable and laudable as these goals were, they turned out to be less simple 
to achieve than had been anticipated. An International Militar}' Tribunal was 
created to try the war criminals, and as a result of its operations numerous high- 
ranking Nazis were condemned to prison terms or deatli;-® denazification courts 
were set up to investigate charges against "Nazi offenders" and to bar from 
pubhe life those found guilty. Actually, only some 2.3,000 were found to have 
committed offenses sufficiently serious to vv'arrant their c.vc]usion from public 
ofBce.^'^ Tlie fact of tlie matter w’as tliat by 1939 or 19-10 v'irtually every German 
of any prominence had cither become a member of tlie Nazi part}' or vv'as at 
least in some degree affiliated with it, whetlier as a matter of personal pref- 
erence or as a matter of political opportunism. At any rate, the Alhes had 
immense difficulty in finding Germans who were untainted by Nazism and yet 
had skills needed to operate the governmental macliinery. Ultimately tliere was 
little choice but to hire a great many Germans who had had more or less close 
connections wth tlie Nazi party. Those who had had intimate and powerful 
Nazi connections could be ruled out, but many of tlie smaller fry were em- 
ployed. 

^Demilitarization. The German armed forces, as of the summer of 
1945, were under orders to surrender tlieir arms and other vv’ar equipment, and 
in due course this surrender, togetlier with demobilization, was carried out. 
That, however, solved only the immediate problem; tlie long-range one of 
demilitarization to prevent Germany from ever again becoming a threat to the 
peace of Europe was a far more complicated one. Some well-intenrioned if 
somewhat naive peace advocates have long maintained that peace could be 
brought about if countries would simply destroy those industrial plants which 
produce goods for war. But, as the United States learned in 1940-1945, there is 
almost no industry which is not susceptible to conversion to wartime produc- 
tion. After 1945 it had to be decided which German plants contributed to the 
country’s war potential and should therefore be eliminated and which ones 
were needed for the reconstruction of the economy upon which not only Ger- 

For a general summary of the trials of war criminals, see Telford Taylor, “Nuremberg 
Trials,” Int. Condi., April 1949, No. 450; also Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, pp. 251- 
275; ibid., 1945-1946, pp. 340-352; ibid., 1947, p. 90. In 1952 tlie United States began 
publication of a projected fifteen-volume series entitled Trials of War Criminals before the 
Nuernberg Military Tribunals, which was designed to provide complete documentation of 
the trials (GPO, 1952 et seq.). Briefer collections of pertinent documents are in Cermany, 
1947-1949, pp. 112-118; Trial of War Criminals, Dept. St. Publ. No. 2420 (GPO, 1945); 
and in Robert H. Jackson, The Case Against the Nazi War Criminals (Knopf, 1946). See 
also R. H. Jackson, The Nuernberg Case (Knopf, 1947). 

See Germany, 1947-1949, p. Ill, for a summary of denazification proceedings. See 
also Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 52-54. 
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their own interest to permit German production wliich could in some measure 
help satisfy reparations claims. 

Out of these factors, plus disputes over assignment of reparations and con- 
trol of the Ruhr indusfri.al area, came in August 1957 an Anglo-.Amcrican re- 
vision of the 191G four-power Icvcl-of-industra’ agreement. By this time tlie 
United Stales and Britain had for seven rnontlis been operating Bizonia as an 
economic unit, and it had become apparent that the chances of wholchc.arted 
cooperation with the Sonet Union were very poor. Accordingly, the British and 
American governments announced that in their zone the level of production 
could be raised by alraut one tliird of the 195R fifrures. An even greater incre.ase 
was permitted in steel output; whereas the 195G agreement had allowed an 
annual production of 5.S million tons for all of Germany, the 19^17 limit was 
placed at 10.7 million for Bizonia alone. Sm.allcr increases were permitted in 
otlicr commodities, but the prohibitions on the aluminum and otlier war-con- 
nected industries were continued.** 

^ Change in Poltaj. Tlie new agreement stated tliat in its evolution ". . . 
the overriding requirement li.os been to provide the level of industrv’ necessary 
to make the area self-supporting.'’ By this avowal the two powers made c-vplicit 
a polic)’ change which had been developing for some time .and which had in 
effect been written into a 19-17 amendment to JCS 1067: fear of German breach 
of European security' was becoming less potent tlian appreciation of the finan- 
cial burden on the occupj^ang powers. Economic rcrival, presumably carefully 
policed, therefore became a prime aim of tire British and American govern- 
ments.®^ 

In April 1949 a new agreement of tlie American, French, .and British oc- 
cupation commanders was announced, which carried fonvard tin’s policy 
change. Although it continued prohibitions on the production of such strategic 
materials as synthetic oil and rubber, it permitted the manufacture of 83,000 
tons of primary aluminum and 11.1 million tons of steel per year, and it also 
allowed limited ship construction in German yards.*® 

^ The VetCTsherg Vrotocdl. A few montlis later, in November, Foreign 
Ministers Acheson, Berin, and Schuman met in Paris to consider the repara- 
tions tangle, which, as vdll be seen later, involved also the question of limita- 
tions on production. Conclusions reached at this conference were embodied, 
two weeks later, in tlie Petersberg Protocol,®* which was signed by the Allied 

** Text in Decade of American Foreign Follctj, pp. 502-56S; see also Docs. Am. For. 
Rcli,, 1947, pp. (37-68. 

*^JCS 10(37 and its 1947 amendment are found in Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 21-41; 
also in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, pp. 193-211, and ibid., 1947, pp. 79-89. 

Agreement of April 13, 1949; text in Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 3G6-S71. 

So called because it was issued from the Petersberg, the mountain near Bonn where 
Allied headquarters ofliees were located. The text of the Protocol is found in Docs. Am. For. 
Reis., 1949, pp. 158-161, and in Inf. Org., Feb. 1950, pp. 184-187; see also Unllcd States 
in World Affairs, 1949, pp. 212-215. 
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but bad been confronted time and again with Kremlin opposition in tlic 
Berlin Kommandatura and in Uie Allied Control Council. It became incrcas- 
ingly evident that the Soviet Union was going one way and that France, Britain, 
and tlic United States were going another. When the 19-17 levcl-of-industr)' 
agreement was announced, the Soviet government promptly criticized it as a 
breach of the "single economic unit” guarantee. To this there were two answers: 
first, Uie charge was obviously true; and secondly, as a practical matter of 
fact, Germany had long since ceased to be treated by any counliy as a single 
unit. The frontiers between the Russian zone and tlic other zones were fast 
hardening into die boundaries of two Gennanies. Potsdam had, in cold fact, 
been forgotten as a directive for actual operations; it served, rather, as grounds 
on which each side could snipe at tlic other when occasion demanded and 
could allege tlie otlier’s breach of failli. The intcr-Allicd bre.ak was recognized 
rather than deepened when, in 19-19, tlie Frcncli zone was fused into the 
Anglo-American and preparations were made for an Occupation Statute on 
tlie basis of winch civilian authority vv’as largely substituted for military 

^Reparations. Another troublesome occupah'on problem vv'as repara- 
tions. The basic difficulties arose out of die conflict betvv’een the understandable 
desire to force die vanquished foe to pay die costs of his aggression and the 
simple fact that anything like complete recompense was economically impos- 
sible. It is unfortunate but true that a man or a nation can destroy far more 
easily dian he can rebuild. After World War I the Allies determined diat 
Germany should pay reparations totaling some thirtj'-two billion dollars. This 
sum was never paid in full, but America, which had itself made no claim for 
reparations, eventually recognized to its sorrow that indireedy the payments 
which were made had been furnished by the American ta.xpayer and investor: 
reparations were turned over to the Allies only to the e.\tent that Germany was 
able to float loans in the United States, and the Allies paid dieir war debts to 
the United States only to the e.xtent diat reparab’ons were paid to diem. 'Wlien, 
with the onslaught of the 1929 depression, American loans to Germany ceased, 
there was also an end to payment of Allied war debts to the United States. 
Naturally enough, after World War II die United States did not wish to be 
burned again by die same fire. 

After 1945 there was little talk of collecting money damages from Ger- 
many, if for no other reason than that Germany did not have the gold vvidi 
which to pay. The Potsdam agreement, although it anticipated reparations, 
spoke of satisfying that obligation tlirough expropriation of German external 
assets (i.e., German property in foreign countries) and through removal of 
industrial establi-shments to Ae victorious countries. The latter technique was 
favored because it not only permitted payment of a sort but was geared direedy 
to another motive of the Allies: the industrial demobilization of die erstwhile 

°° See Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 588-590. 
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remo\"ing the factories tlicmsclvcs. Tliis policy’ was dictated in part by the fear 
that tlicse two countries would be put in the position of supporting tlic indus- 
tries by furnishing raw materials or tlie dollar cxcliange witli which to buy 
tlicm, and thus tliat they would in effect tlicmsclvcs be assuming tlie cost of 
Germany’s reparations payments. In addition, if Germany were allowed suffi- 
cient plant capacit)’ to produce not only for domestic but also for reparations 
needs, that excess capacitj’ might be turned to mobilization for future war. 
Nevertheless, it soon appeared that the Sonet Union was xiolating the principle 
that rcparab’ons should not come from current production, and relations among 
the occupying powers were thus furtlicr embittered. 

Furtliermore, the Potsdam agreement had stipulated that tlic Sonet Union 
should receive, in addiUon to the plants from its oum zone, 25 percent of tliose 
made available in the Western zones. Ten percent would be gii-en witliout 
compensation, but tlie other 15 percent were to be paid for in food, coal, and 
other products needed by western Germany. Tliese products w’ere not in fact 
forthcoming, and so the plan was stalemated from yet another angle. To make 
a long storj' short, so great were tlie mutual recriminations tliat in May 1946 
General Clay ordered the dismantling of American-zonc plants suspended, and 
when tlie French and British commanders did likewise the reparations pro- 
gram xdrtually ground to a halt, except, of course, for whatever steps tlie Sowet 
Union chose to take in its owTi zone. It may be added in passing that (as we 
shall see in the following chapter) another aspect of tlie reparations problem 
has been largely responsible for the failure of the Allied powers to negotiate 
a peace treaty with Austria. 

^ End of Reparations. By 1948 veiy' little reparations removal was going 
on. The United States was by this time talking in terms of a Marshall Plan 
' and assistance to the economic recovery’ of Europe— to which recovery an 
industrially strong Germany could contribute materially. In the summer of 
1948, at the request of EGA Administrator Hoffman, dismantling in the French 
and British zones was discontinued temporarily while an American committee 
visited Germany to make recommendations concerning the number of plants 
to be distributed. Six months later this committee, after examining 381 plants, 
suggested that 167 of them remain in Germany and thereby aid in European 
recovery. Negotiations followed wth the French and British governments; 
the general idea was accepted, although eight major plants were added to 
the list of those to be dismantled. This agreement was supplemented by an 
Anglo-French-American agreement continuing the prohibition of certain Ger- 
man industries, such as tliose producing primar)' magnesium, beryllium, and 
syntheb'c rubber, but relaxing limitations somewhat on other commodities; 
Germany was now to be permitted to produce 11.1 million tons of steel per 
year. This agreement, however, gave way in turn to the Petersberg Protocol of 
1949 (see p. 121), which virtually ended dismantling for reparations purposes. 
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altiiough not necessarily for security purposes. Here again we note that the 
burden upon the Western Allies of supporting the German economy was too 
heavy to continue to bear. Furthermore, it was beheved that German recovery 
would serve the interests of the West in its competition with the Soviet Union 

for the favor of Germany. The focus of attention was therefore shifted from 
revenge to recovery. 

■ ot the disposition of German industrial 

mght necessarily revolves in large measure around the Euhr area of western 
Gennany, which is the heart of the country's heavy industrial production. It 
e Alhes could be assured that the resources of the Ruhr would not be tamed 
agarnst they need have little fear of industrial rearmament of the 

remamder of Gennany. How to accompUsh this end was a matter on which 
there was a clash of national interests and policies 

RiAr and Saar valleys be separated from Germany, so that the latter could 
not draw upon their strength in future. The Rhineland should, according to 

French partiaUy succeeded in their aims, in their integration of the Saar 
economy with their own in 1946-1948 TTip ntLo 

more extensive L i disagreed with the 

veto to taeThe^r H-tr <>' 

?;Tsetr was not r^ “ »“P“. 

Saar and Rhineland was so great that 7"’ capacity of the 

— F.eneh wished 

of thefoufo7unv!!i7 be subjected to Joint control 

control over w^tel^cira^^^ 

international Ruhr regime con^stin7oTau7h ^ proposal for an 

, war with Germany. The Ando-A ^ ^^hons which had been at 

ment that would vest a vem 7™^ of view opposed any settle- 

restoration of German ' A P°''"®r in the Russians; it favored moderate 

hoard took form galed'^eplm”"’' “*'>> 

ib intention of acquiring these strLeeic rn 1 France. After 1945 France did not hide 
Ae United States and the United Kteedo!n'‘”'^a- f governments of 

SaarlMders seem to have acquiesced on riit approval of French plans. The 

thm Gemany’s, and in an deletion held in^WiL"^ France’s future was & brighter 

parries favonng union ■with France Under iZ percent of their votes for 

eleebon the Saar became virtually a French nmi adopted as a result of that 

“ FmnZe and the W f.S’? Saar is weU told 

the s ’ ^®\^®P^“ally pp. 171-232. Early in 1959 il. (Columbia University Press, 

Saar, ^ereby indicating an independem appointed an ambassador to 

ve It from German sovereignty. See New Yo^ rZeT^^l 
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^ International Authority for the Biihr. At London in June 1948 a pre- 
liminary agreement was reached by representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux states (Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and. Luxembourg). It proposed that an International Authority for the Ruhr 
(lAR) be erected and that it have the functions of cooperating TOth the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and of allocating 
the Ruhr’s production of coal, coke, and steel to German industries and to 
export; nothing was said about ownership of the Ruhr factories. In the lAR, 
the French, British, and Americans would have three votes each and the 
Benelux nations one each. Germany would be allotted three votes, which would 
be cast for the time being by the respective occupjTng powers and ultimately 
by a revived German government.®® It will be noted that there was no mention 
of Sowet participation; thus the breakdown of four-power control of Germany 
was indicated and a pretext pro\aded for Russian accusations that the other 
coimtiies were interested only in rebuilding Germany to use it as a base of 
operations for capitalist encirclement of the communist motherland. This 
agreement again reflected the great change in American policy: it had begun 
by favoring a low level of German industr)' and was now favoring reconstruc- 
tion of the long-time heart of the European economy. 

Following this tentative agreement came further negotiations, and by 
April 1949 a defim'te pact establishing the lAR was finally signed in London. 
The French were still not completely satisfied, since the arrangements did not 
define long-term ownership and management of the Ruhr industries. Tem- 
porarily, through action of the commanders of the British and American zones 
of occupation, management would be vested in trustees named by the com- 
manders; presumably final determination of the crucaal point of ownership 
would be settled at the German peace conference. No one, hownver, could 
foretell when that event might take place, and the French wanted assurance 
here and now that the former pri\-ate owners of the Ruhr factories, wbo had 
contributed so much to Nazi aggression, would be displac:ed and that owner- 
ship would be international. Their point of view did not cany', and the 
decision was deferred until tire meeting of the peace conference.'*® 

^Disarmament. Natmally a major war and peace .aim would be dis- 
armament of Germany to prevent future aggression; tlie problem was not the 
objective but tlie method. It was assumed tliat arms in tlie hands of German 
troops at tlie end of the war would be surrendered, and demobilization was 
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completed by July 1946; but long-range disarmament was both more important 
and more dilBcult to accomplish. 

Early in 1946 Secretary of Stale B)Tnes proposed tliat the Big Four unite 
in a hventy-five-year treaty (which he later indicated willingness to extend 
for an additional fifteen years) by which Uicy would agree to supem'se Ger- 
many and assure themselves of its continuing disarmament.'** This suggestion, 
made to the meeting of tire Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris, was, in -view 
of previous American policy, a truly remarkable departure. After World War I 
President Wilson had failed to obtain domestic approval for a similar proposal 
to guarantee the French against resurgence of German aggression. After World 
War II there were few who dared prophesy that the United States would not 
again withdraw into isolationism. The Byrnes proposal, however, along witli 
the fact that after 1945 tlie countrj'’ joined tlie United Nations, passed tlie 
Vandenberg Resolution, and joined the Nortli Atlantie Treaty, gave ewdence 
that, at least on tlie official level, tlie old isolationist spirit was gone. 

The Byrnes proposal was welcomed by tlie British; the French were 
moderately interested; tlie Russians smothered it under an avalanche of pro- 
posed amendments which so undercut Us essential meaning that Bjones and 
later Secretary of State Marshall concluded tliat the Soviet Union was not at 
all interested in such a treaty and merely wished to kill it by indirection. In 
any event, the draft treaty was never approved, and after a year or two it was 
scarcely even referred to any more in official circles. Tins attempt to assure 
Germany’s disarmament had failed. It seemed that tlie Soviet Union did not 
care to encourage long-term American supervision of Germany, tliat it hoped 
that the Americans would go home and leave the Germans in tlie Russian orbit. 

^ The Military Security Board. A Soviet rebuff was notliing new to the 
three Western powers even as early as 1946; they met this one by exploring 
another avenue. In London on June 1, 1948, tliey negotiated an agreement for 
a three-power Military Security Board, which was actually established as of 
January 1949. The Board’s duties, were to inspect tlie industries restricted by 
demilitarization plans, to ascertain tliat no prohibited munitions were manu- 
factured or imported into tlie tliree Western zones, and to prevent the revival 
of militaristic organizations.^- One member of the Board would be appointed 
by each of the three Western military governors, and the Board in general 
would be advisory and responsible to those governors. Again it may be noted 
that the division of Germany was an accepted fact. 

^ Rearmament. To speak of disarmament and rearmament in almost the 
same breath seems senseless, and yet there is reason for it. Altliough in 1945 
the occupying powers had sworn to disarm and demilitarize Germany, within 

“ Text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 194S-1946, pp. 205-208. 

« See Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 581-585; Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 102- 
105; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 107-109. 
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six sliori years they were singing n tlifFerrnJ tnne. In the late 1910 s it was 
persistently reported that the Soviet Union ss-as surreptitiously building up in 
its Mne a "police force" uhich in n-ality w.en an anjj)-; hut there was iiolhine 
the Western powers tould do but vsTite notes of protest, which the Russians 
anrwered with denials of tlu: tnith of the ntmors. 

However, it svas not only the Russians who wished to reann Germany. 
By 1931 the Western powers themselves were preparing, however reluctantly, 
to sponsor Ccmian militars' rebirth, just as for some few years past tliey had 
been increasing the pcnnitteel amount of German industrial production. They 
wished Cennany to ptd! its oar in the economic rehahililafion of Europe; 
furthermore, they had concluded that there was real d.itigor of Sosa'ct pene- 
tration of westem Europe, and that one v.‘ay of preventing it was to draw upon 
the mililar)' manpower of the rcctmtly dcfo.atcd enemy. Cemrnny’s ]:cy status 
in Europe was thus again tacitly recognired. Militarily ns well as economically 
the problem ss-as to resave the former enemy stale enough to enable if to 
assist but not to the point where it miglit ag.iin become a throat to the peace 
of tlie continent; obviously, delicate adjustments and controls were nccessars’. 

The paftcni of the future w.as by no means altogether clear, hut by 1951 
it was apparent that in the d.ays soon to come the Germans would be likely 
to have armed forces. Tlie German troops would probably he integrated into 
a European army as part of the defenses ercctccl by the North Atlantic Trc,aly 
Organization; this step might be followed by Germany's admission to NATO 
as a full-fledged member.'*^ ^ic Frcnclr ever mindful of German invasions 
in tlic past ccntuiy, were fearful of putting weapons in the hands of their 
traditional enemy; but tbeir qualms were .all.aycd somewhat by establishment 
of the principle that the German imils would not be under the command of 
their osvn staff but would be under international command in a NATO army. 
Americans, .although not oblivious to French concerns, thought tliat German 
troops should help balance Russian and that the more German troops were 
available for intcmalional security duty the fewer Americans would be re- 
quired. The ultimate decision to rearm the Germans, fraught as it was witli 
unknown dangers, was tlius largely forced by the United States. Here again 
was evidence that America was calling the tunc in postwar international 
polib'cs. 

^ Peace tcilh Germany. Military occupation of a defeated enemy coun- 
try is normally regarded as a transitory condition that will give way rather 
.shortly to new conditions under a peace treaty. After 1945, however, it speedily 
became apparent that tlie tradih'onal pattern was unlikely to be followed. 

^’Thc North Atlantic Treaty provided for retaliation against any attack on Allied 
occupation forces in Germany, but tills protection vras strengthened In September 1950 by 
a Britlsh-Amcrican-Frcnch statement that the three powers would “. . . treat any attack 
against the Federal Republic or Berlin from any quarter as an attack upon themselves.” Int. 
Org., Nov. 1950, pp. 724-725. 
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Clearly the Soviet Union on the one hand and the Big Three on the other dis- 
agreed on fundamental issues. The inability of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to reach a settlement and the unending quarrels in the Allied Control Council, 
consummated in 1948 by the outright secession of the Russian commanding 
general, demonstrated how unrealistic it was to speak of any meeting of the 
minds upon which to base a peace treaty. 

In 1945 it was taken for granted that the four zones of occupation would 
shortly be reunited into one Cermany; but this dream evaporated within two 
or three years. “Peace” conferences were held in Paris in 1946 and in Moscow 
in early 1947, but they, and especially the 1947 conference, accomplished only 
one thing: the clear demonstration of the irreconcilable differences between 
Soviet and Western points of view. After the Moscow conference it was plainer 
than ever that there were two Germanics rather than one.^^ 

^ Obstacles to a Settlement. Negotiation of a peace settlement turned 
out to be intertwined with creation of a German domestic government. As far 
back as 1946 the occupation authorities in the American zone had seen to it 
that the “Lander” (German states) should elect assembhes to draft constitu- 
tions which would be approved by referendum vote. Manifestly only limited 
functions could be conferred on governments operating under such constitu- 
tions while the occupation continued, but the attitude of the United States 
was that the sooner the Germans started learning to manage democratic insti- 
tutions the better. 

Negotiations on an all-German basis stalled, however, because of four- 
power disagreement over issues the settlement of which was essential to a 
peace treaty; the Polish boundary, reparations, disposition of the Saar and the 
Rhineland, economic demobilization and level-of-industry restrictions, and 
the question of what states should participate in negotiation of a treaty. The 
United States took the position that all fifty-one nations which had been at 
war with Germany should take part, whereas the Soviet Union wanted nego- 
tiations restricted to the Big Four.^® The Russians indicated a strong preference 
for a centralized Germany, whereas the Big Three preferred federalism of 
some degree, the French understandably wishing the least centralized arrange- 
ment possible, in line with their “keep Germany weak” policy.^® After the 
Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers in the spring and the London meeting 

** An excellent discussion of the Moscow conference of Foreign Ministers and its 
conflicts is found in United States in World Affairs, 1947-48, pp. 60-79; see ibid., pp. 459- 
467, on the 1947 London meeting of Foreign Ministers. Secretary of State Marshall’s report 
on the 1947 Moscow conference is found in Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 57-63. 

Of the fifty-one nations, twenty-two had engaged directly in fighting Germany. See 
the statement by Secretary Marshall in his report on the Moscow Council of Foreign 
Ministers meeting of early 1947, Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 57, 61. 

In an important policy speech in Stuttgart on September 6, 1946, Secretary of State 
Byrnes had called for the drafting by Germans of a federal constitution. See Germany, 1947- 
1949, pp. 3-8; also Docs, Antr For. Reis., 1945-1946, pp. 210-218. 
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in the fall of 1947, however, it became apparent that Russian intransigence was 
so deep-seated as to preclude any hope of a united Germany, and the three 
Western powers proceeded on their own toward creation of a German govern- 
ment 

^ The Bonn Assembly. Out of the 1947 London decisions came ultimately 
a series of documents upon which a West German constitution could be based. 
In July 1948 the three Western military' governors handed to the prime mim'sters 
of the eleven Lander in the Western zones the Allies’ proposals for a constitu- 
tion.^' Shortly thereafter the parliaments of the Lander appointed sixty-five 
delegates who composed the “Parliamentary Council,” which met at Bonn on 
September 1, 1948. This convention was empowered to draft what the Allies 
regarded as a constitution, but what the Germans insisted on calh'ng a "basic 
law.” Use of the latter term was the Germans’ method of indicating that they 
were acting under the pressure of military governors, and that their product 
was transitional, to be effective until after xvithdrawal of occupation forces 
and eventual reunion of all Germany. 

The "basic law” drafted by the Bonn Parliamentary Council provided for 
a federal government in which certain major powers were allotted to the central 
government and all others were reser\’ed to the states. It included provisions 
for ministerial responsibility, a bicameral legislature, universal suffrage, a bill 
of rights, and judicial review; in addition it carried the interesting provisos 
that the German government could by law transfer sovereign powers to inter- 
national institutions, that it might join a collective-security orgam'zation, and 
that it would join in a system of compulsory arbitration of international dis- 
putes. Thus would be governed the “Federal Republic of Germany,” which the 
Allies were trying to make democratic by fiat.'*® 

Occupation Statute. Although the basic law would regulate German 
internal affairs, relations xvith the occupying forces would continue to require 
attention; consequently the three military governors, simultaneously with the 
meeting at Bonn, commenced drafting an Occupation Statute. This was a mat- 
ter of much difficulty, and a deadlock arose that was not broken until April 1949, 
at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers in Washington. When agreement was 
reached and some consequent revisions were made in the “basic law,” the 
latter was adopted by the Parliamentary Council, on the fourth anniversary 
of V-E Day, May 8, 1949. It was approved by the three military governors 
on May 12 and was ratified by the Lander legislatiues and proclaimed in 
effect on May 23, 1949. 

The Occupation Statute, dated April 8, 1949, resennd supreme authority 
to the three occupying governments, but stipulated that the Germans should 
Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1948, pp. 127-130. 

^ The text of the basic law is in Germany, 1947~1949, pp. 283-30o; see ibid., pp. 306- 
326, for texts of other pertinent documents. The law svill also be found in Does. Am. F or. 
Reis., 1949, pp. 121-148. 
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exercise a maximum degree of self-government consistent with the interests 
of the Big Three. The latter reserved to themselves control of such matters as 
disarmament, demilitarization, industrial production in the Ruhr, foreign 
political and economic affairs, displaced persons, and occupation forces. The 
“basic law” had been initially approved by the Big Three, and any amend- 
ments would require similar sanction. Along with the Statute went the 
specification that Germany would now enter tlie Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation as a full member.^® 

^ The Allied High Commission. A companion to the Occupation Statute 
was an American-English-French agreement for fusion of the three zones under 
an Allied High Commission ( AHC), to be composed of one High Commissioner 
from each of the three. Under the Commission’s charter all civil authorit)’’ of 
the commanding generals of the occupation forces was to be transferred to 
the AHC, which then would function as supervisor of the German Federal 
Republic, as provided by the Occupation Statute.'^® Occupation troops would, 
of coiurse, remain, but the duties of their commanding officers would be re- 
stricted to pmely military matters. In other words, mihtary government as 
such gave way in mid-1949 to civilian control. Moreover, tire Germans were 
increasingly being encouraged to govern themselves, at least in matters of 
domestic concern.®’- 

^ Soviet Reactions. One would anticipate that such Allied acts would be 
met by Russian disapproval, and indeed they were. Soviet leaders inveighed 
against the “dismemberment of Germany” and in other ways appealed to Ger- 
man nationalism; but they had to be careful not to go too far in this direction, 
for this same nationalism had been in past and could be in future dangerous to 
the USSR and its satellites, whose feelings had to be taken into consideration. 
The Soviet reaction to the creation of the Federal Repubhc was to set up in 
its own zone a “German Democratic Republic” in late 1949. The Soviet Military 
Administration was replaced by a Soviet Control Commission, an analogy 
thus being provided to the Western transfer from military to chdlian control. 

Elections showed clearly the guiding hand in the Eastern zone. The 
Soviet regime had evidently Been careless in an election held in May 1949, for 
a full third of the voters had dared vote against the Communist ticket. This 
situation was speedily rectified. In the October 1950 election it was announced 

The texts of the Occupation' Statute and of the accompanying “Agreement on Basic 
Principles for Trizonal Fusion" will be found in Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 88-97. The West 
Germans wished to include Berlin in these arrangements, but this proposal was -vetoed by the 
military governors; instead the Big Three promulgated a “little Occupation Statute” for 
their zones of Berha. See Germany, 1947-1949, pp. 323-326. 

“'The text of the charter of the AHC is in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 113-117. - 
The oflSce of U. S. High Commissioner for Germany was created on June 6, 1949; see Docs. 
Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 163-164. See Elmer Plischke, History of the ^ied High Com- 
mission for Germany (no place, OiBce of U. S. High Commissioner, 1951). 

See Franz L. Neumaim, “German Democracy 1950,” Int. Concil., No. 461, May 1950. 
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that the Communist candidates had received precisely 99.71 percent of tlie 
votes. 

^ Ucacccptancc of Germany. Much of the Cold M^ar has revolved about 
the competition for tlie favor of Germany. Both East and \Vest recognized 
Germany’s strategic economic and inilitarj" position in the heart of Europe, 
and both wshed to control it. From the German standpoint tliis was a happy 
situation; the countr)' was enabled to play East against West and thereby to 
obtain tlie maximum of concessions. If the Big Tlirce made a concession to 
West Germany, Russia tended to go tlicm one better in its own zone, thereby 
demonstrating tliat it was the true friend of the Germans. Then the Western 
powers, in order to undercut communism in tlicir zones, would likely find 
themselves under pressure to yield to new requests on the part of the West 
German government. Behind the game was the West’s uneasy recollection that 
in 1922 tlie then pariali states of Russia and Germany had come together by 
the Rapallo Treaty and thereby disturbed the balance of power; tliat in 1939- 
1941 the Molotov-Ribbcntrop marriage of convenience had again joined the 
two nations. Tlie West hoped, but could not be certain, that such a coah'tion 
would never be repeated. Steps were taken in May 1952 to prowdc a fairly 
good guarantee against such an occurrence. 

^ “Peace Contract.” Since a definitive peace treaty between the Big Four 
and Germany appeared to be out of tlie question, other arrangements were 
made. The United States Congress, by joint resolution approved October 19, 
1951, declared the state of war with Germany ended as of that date. Then 
Britain, France, and the United States set about drafting a “peace contract” 
with the German Federal Repubfic. 

At Bonn on May 26, 1952, and Paris on May 27, 1952, a general settlement 
of major importance was concluded. It was at tliis time, as has been noted 
in the preceding chapter, that NATO guarantees were extended to tlie Federal 
Republic and that the treaty setting up tlie European Defense Community 
(EDG) was signed; both represented attempts to ensure the continuation of 
Germany in the Western camp. A third treat)', which by its preamble was 
declared to have the aim of integrating . . the Federal Repubh'c on a basis 
of equality within the European Community itself included in a developing 
Atlantic Community,” was tlie “Convention on Relations between the Three 
Powers (United States, Britain, and France) and tlie Federal Republic of 
Germany.”®^ Although technically the Convention was subject to revision at 

“The treaty was signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952; tlie U. S. Senate promptly gave 
its approval to ratification on July 1, 1052, by vote of 77 to 5. The text of the Convention 
and accompanying notes and protocols is printed in Convention on Relations with the 
Federal Republie of Germany, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Executives Q and R 
(GPO, 1952), pp. 9-22, 25-165. The same publication includes the full texts of the NATO 
protocol of May 1952, the treaty constituting EDC, and the Schuman Plan treaty for the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
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the time of a final peace treaty with a reunited Germany, such a treaty was so 
remote that the Convention for all practical purposes might be considered final. 

^ Convention on Relations. The Convention and accompanying proto- 
cols are complex documents; however, certain featmes emerge clearly from 
a study of them. Fundamental was the restoration to Germany of virtually 
independent status among the nations. The three Western powers indicated 
that Germany would regain almost complete control of her internal and external 
affairs, that the Occupation Statute and the Allied High Commission would 
cease to operate, and that relations would be conducted upon the usual 
diplomatic basis. All this, however, was conditioned upon ratification of the 
Convention and the EDC treaty. 

Germany by this Convention agreed to become a member of the European 
Defense Community and through it to contribute to the defense of the con- 
tinent. Thus it gave guarantees directly to France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg and they reciprocated; in addition, England and the 
United States, as members of NATO but not of EDC, stated that any threat 
to the security of EDC would be considered a threat to themselves and that 
any attack on Berlin would be regarded as equivalent to an attack on them. 
Detailed provisions were drawn up covering the stationing of troops in Ger- 
many, not as occupation forces but “for the defense of the free world, of 
which the Federal Republic and Berlin form part”; German financial con- 
tributions to the support of these troops; rights of the foreign troops (as to 
training, maneuvers, movements, communications, and subjection to German 
civil but not criminal law); creation of an Arbitration Tribunal, authorized 
to deliver binding decisions in disputes arising under the present settlement; 
regulation of war claims and foreign property rights; assumption of pre-1939 
German external debts; permission to the foreign powers to use their troops 
in Germany for the purpose of suppressing threatened or actual foreign inva- 
sion or domestic subversion; and the reparations problem ( although it was to 
be settled by the final peace treaty, in the meantime the Three Powers agreed 
never to claim reparations from current production). 

^ The Situation after 1952. The situation in Germany was similar to that 
which existed in Japan after 1951; the end of the war was recognized and the 
vanquished country was restored to international status and drawn by treaty 
into security arrangements designed to stop the Russian advance or any 
similar threat. Thus in 1949 civilian occupation government superseded the 
military government in Germany and a new domestic constitution came into 
force; Germany obtained membership in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and in the International Authority for the Ruhr; its 
emerging position was further recognized by the permission granted it to 
re-establish normal consular relations. In 1950 came the begiiming of diplo- 
matic relations and the proposal, later accepted, that Germany join as a full 
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partner in tlic European Coal and Steel Community. Also in 1950 Germany 
became an associate member of tlie Council of Europe, and in 1931 it was 
granted full membership. In 1952 it was provided tltat even civilian occupation 
was to terminate upon ratificaUon of tlie Convention on Relations and allied 
documents, virtually complete independence was restored, NATO guarantees 
were extended to cover Germany, and Germany agreed to join the European 
Defense Community. It was evident that, altliough Germany was perhaps not 
yet fully trusted by those who had experienced its past aggressions, it was 
no longer an outcast. Such depressed status was inconsistent willi Uie inherent 
strength of tliis nab'on. 
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the time of a final peace treaty with a reunited Germany, such a treaty was so 
remote that the Convention for all practical purposes might be considered final. 

^ Convention on Relations. The Convention and accompanying proto- 
cols are complex documents; however, certain features emerge clearly from 
a study of them. Fundamental was the restoration to Germany of virtually 
independent status among the nations. The three Western powers indicated 
that Germany would regain almost complete control of her internal and external 
afFairs, that the Occupation Statute and die Allied High Commission would 
cease to operate, and that relations would be conducted upon the usual 
diplomatic basis. All this, however, was conditioned upon ratification of the 
Convention and the EDC treaty. 

Germany by this Convention agreed to become a member of the European 
Defense Community and through it to contribute to the defense of the con- 
tinent. Thus it gave guarantees directly to France, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg and they reciprocated; in addition, England and the 
United States, as members of NATO but not of EDC, stated that any threat 
to the security of EDC would be considered a threat to themselves and that 
any attack on Berlin would be regarded as equivalent to an attack on them. 
Detailed provisions were drawn up covering the stationing of troops in Ger- 
many, not as occupation forces but “for the defense of the free world, of 
which the Federal Republic and Berlin form part”; German financial con- 
tributions to the support of these troops; rights of the foreign troops (as to 
training, maneuvers, movements, commimications, and subjection to German 
civil but not criminal law); creation of an Arbitration Tribunal, autliorized 
to deliver binding decisions in disputes arising under the present settlement; 
regulation of war claims and foreign property rights; assumption of pre-1939 
German external debts; permission to the foreign powers to use their troops 
in Germany for the purpose of suppressing threatened or actual foreign inva- 
sion or domestic subversion; and the reparations problem (although it was to 
be settled by the final peace treaty, in the meantime the Three Powers agreed 
never to claim reparations from current production). 

^ The Situation after 1952. The situation in Germany was similar to that 
which existed in Japan after 1951: the end of the war was recognized and the 
vanquished country was restored to international status and drawn by treaty 


into security arrangements designed to stop the Russian advance or any 
similar threat. Thus in 1949 civilian occupation government superseded the 


military government in Germany and a new domestic constitution came into 


force; Germany obtained membership in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and in the International Authority for the Ruhr; its 
emerging position was further recognized by the permission granted it to 
re-establish normal consular relations. In 1950 came the beginning of diplo- 
matic relations and the proposal, later accepted, that Germany join as a full 
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partner in the European Coal and Steel Community. Also in 1950 Germany 
became an associate member of tlie Council of Europe, and in 1951 it was 
granted full membership. In 1952 it was provided that even civilian occupation 
was to terminate upon ratification of the Convention on Relations and allied 
documents, virtually complete independence was restored, NATO guarantees 
were extended to cover Gennany, and Germanj' agreed to join tlie European 
Defense Community. It was evident tliat, altliough Germany was perhaps not 
yet fully trusted by tlmse who had experienced its past aggressions, it was 
no longer an outcast. Such depressed status was inconsistent watli the inherent 
strength of this nation. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND CENTRAL-EASTERN EUROPE 


ITALY 

Italy in the years after 1945 was a battlefield in the Cold War between East and 
West. American interest in Italy has revolved largely around the problem of 
keeping that country on the free side of the Iron Curtain. This has been our 
major concern whether we were dealing wth the Italian peace treaty, the dis- 
position of the nation’s erstwhile colonies, its claims to Trieste, or its member- 
ship in various postwar international organizations. AH these are important 
issues that have arisen since V-E Day. 

> Italy at War. Italy presented a unique case for peacemaking after 
World War II, inasmuch as it had in the course of the conflict been both an 
enemy and, later, a "co-beUigerent.” As a member of the Axis it had entered the 
war in 1940 wth an attack on France a matter of hours before the collapse of 
that unhappy country in the face of the Nazi blitzkrieg, and for the following 
three years it continued on the Axis side. Its infamous stab in the French back 
was not forgotten even after it surrendered to the Western powers in mid-1943 
and proceeded to declare war on its quondam Axis partner.^ The co-belhger- 
ency of Italy was accepted by the Allies, and the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia, meeting in Moscow in October 1943, 
announced unity of pohcy regarding Italy and determination that it should 
be rid of all vestiges of fascism and then democratized.^ For two years there- 
after the Allies used Italy as a battlefield in the painfully slow and costly cam- 
paign to the north against the Germans. 

^ Military Government, Allied military government was ultimately set 
up in Italy, but it was far shorter-lived than in Germany. The dismissal of 
Mussolini removed the prime Italian leader; King Victor Emmanuel, who 
occupied the second spot, carried out his promise to turn over royal powers to 
his son when the Allied troops entered Rome, which they did in Jime 1944. His 

^ Useful summaries of the events of 1943, with pertinent documents, will be found in 
Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1943-1944, pp. 160-183. 

® Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1943-1944, pp. 230-231. 
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Stances, simply had not recovered from war, occupation, and the fighting which 
had raged almost the whole length of the peninsula. It will surprise no one to 
learn ^t, under such conditions of depression, the Co mmuni st party was 
exceedingly powerful When the Marshall Plan was first suggested and it was 
indicated that Italy would be one of the recipients of aid, the Soviet Union 
concentrated a vast amount of anti-Western propaganda on Italy, supplement- 
ing the spoken word by fomenting serious strikes and riots. Communists were 
still represented in the cabinet, but in mid-1947 the Christian Democratic Prime 
Minister, Alcide de Gasperi, summoned the courage to dismiss them. There was 
vociferous protest, and the cahinets life was touch and go for a time; but 
de Gasperi survived and indeed increased his stature in the mind of the West 
> The 1948 Election. Seldom has a national election heen so bitterly 
contested and so broadly publicized as that of April 18, 1948, in Italy. The 
campaign had begun, in actuality, a year before. Not only was there ihe usual 
taking to the hustings ^vithin Italy, but other countries, especially the Soviet 
Union and the United States, bent ev'ery effort to obtain a decisive vote for 
their favorite parties. The USSR, for example, announced with a great flourish 
that it favored the return to Italy of those African colonies which the peace 
treaty had taken away. The United States countered with a renunciation of its 
share of the Italian fleet as allotted by the treaty. Radio programs by the hour 
were beamed to Italy from both sides. Italo-Americans were organized to write 
letters to their relatives in the old country and tell them of the horrors of com- 
munism and the virtues of the Western way of life. 

The master stroke came a mondi before the election. The United States, 
together with England and France, suddenly aimounced its belief that the 
disputed territory of Trieste should go to Italy. This move was naturally im- 
mensely popular vith Italians, and it had the further advantage not only of 
ste alin g a march on Russia but of embarrassing it otherwise. The Kremlin 
opposed return of Trieste, and thereby antagonized the Italians, whom it was 
wooing. If it had come out in favor of return, after the American move, it would 
have appeared to be playing foUow-the-American-leader, which was to it a 
distasteful game, and would certainly have alienated the affections of the Tito 
government, which at this time was still following the party line and which was 
maintainmg that Trieste logically was Yugoslav. Here was a clear diplomatic 
wctoiy for the West 

The 1948 election was generally regarded as a crucial turning point, and 
its outcome was awaited with bated breath. A Communist victory would not 
only indicate that the Communists could u-in where the Red Army was not 
present but would doubtless result in Italy’s disappearance behind the Iron 
Curtain. This in turn would dangerously disturb the strategic balance in the 
Mediterranean. A year earlier President Truman had announced his policy' of 
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economic and militai}* aid to Greece and Turkey, but the erection of a hostile 
government in Italy would have tended to isolate tliose t%vo countries and make 
it ever more likely that tliey too would fall to the East. A similar fate would 
probably befall Austria. 

Great was tlie rejoicing in Western foreign offices when the election results 
became knoum. Prime Minister dc Gasperis part)', the Christian Democrats, 
had obtained 49 percent of tlie votes and had won a clear majority of seats in 
tlie Chamber of Deputies. Other anti-Communist parties had also done well. 
In all, hvo thirds of the votes cast were pro-West. On tlie other hand, it was 
sobering to remember that candidates of the Communist and allied parties had 
amassed a total of eight million votes; it was clear that the Kremlin was by no 
means wthout friends in Italy. Nevertheless, Communist strength ebbed after 
the Itah’an election, not only in Italy but also in France. The West could breathe 
a sigh of relief. 

^ Italian Colonics. The stor^' of the disposition of the Italian colonies is 
told elsewhere and need only be summarized here. On the whole these lands 
had no great economic value; but they were of strategic importance, or at least 
they could be if they were in the hands of powers hostile to the West. Further- 
more, it is in the tradition of war that at its conclusion the vanquished is pun- 
ished by loss of territory'. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, to which the allotment of colonies was 
entrusted by' the Potsdam agreement of 1945, could not determine the disposi- 
tion of the colonies; it stipulated that if the deadlock continued for one y'ear 
after the Italian peace treaty came into force, it would submit the problem to 
the UN General Assembly and abide by' the decisions of that body'. This chain 
of events took place, and ultimately the General Assembly' dedded that Liby'a 
should become independent by' 1952, that Somaliland should be confided to a 
UN trusteeship \dth Italy as the administering authority, and that Eritrea 
should be federated wth Ethiopia.'* This arrangement was generally' satisfac- 
tory’ to the United States, although it had originally favored an international 
United Nations trusteeship for the areas in question. This policy' was changed 
when the Sowet Union unexpectedly showed interest in gaining some measure 
of control, through trusteeship, over the potential naval and air bases afforded 
by the territories. 

^ Trieste. Trieste, the major city of the pro\’ince of Veneria Giulia, haj 
been a bone of contention for years, ever since its acquisition by Italy just after 
World War I. At the conclusion of the second war, the pro\’ince surroundiri^ 
the city was divided by a "temporary” boundary' of military' occupation; AnvIcC 
American troops and mihtary government were installed on the north side" c/ 

* A more detailed discussion of this subject will be found in Chapter 18 of t 

See also United States in World Affairs, 1949, pp. S53-366; ibid., 1950, pp. SS5-S5J ^ 
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the area and Yugoslav troops and government on the soutli.*^ Although this 
arrangement was intended to be provisional, it in fact turned out to be virtually 
permanent, simply because of the inability of die powers involved to arrive at 
a permanent setdement. The city proper was intended by the Italian peace 
treaty to become a free territoiy, under die administration of a governor ap- 
pointed by the UN Security Council after consultation with die governments of 
Italy and Yugoslavia; but the East-West conflict has been so intense as to 
prevent the Council from being able to make the choice.® 

The population of the city of Trieste is 80 percent Italian, but that of the 
hinterland of the province is largely Yugoslav. Another strategic consideration 
is that the port has been of great value for trade with east and central Europe. 
One logical line of division of the territory would be die ethnic line: Italians 
on one side and Yugoslavs on the other. This principle appealed to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers in 1945, but they found that it was too simple. A commis- 
sion of experts could not agree as to precisely where die line should be drawn. 
The fact of the matter is that Trieste, although its intrinsic importance is not 
overwhelming, has become a symbol of East-West rivalry, and that competition 
has become so bitter diat neither side will yield to the other and dius appear 
to concede a victory. So the stalemate continues, and Venezia Giulia continues 
under military occupation, years after the end of the war and after the con- 
clusion of the peace treaty. 

^ Reparations. In the wake of modem war follows the problem of rep- 
arations. The United States made no claims in this respect, largely because of 
the feeling that Italy was so poor that in the long run reparations would be 
indirecdy paid by America anyway, and that it would be simpler, as well as 
productive of Italian good will, not to demand reparations. TMs decision did 
not, of course, preclude claims from other quarters, and in the final settlement 
Italy was bound to pay a total of 360 million dollars, divided as follows: 125 
million dollars to Yugoslavia, 105 million dollars to Greece, 100 million dollars 
to the Soviet Union, 25 million dollars to Ethiopia, and 5 million dollars to 
Albania. Payment was not to be made in cash, but in factories and other assets. 
In addition, most of the Italian fleet was divided among the victors, as insurance 
against further aggression. 

^ Reacceptance of Italy. Italy, far more rapidly than Germany, was 
reaccepted into the international community. The United States, for example, 
re-established diplomatic relations in 1944, and after the conclusion of the war 

® This was established by the Anglo-American agreement of June 9, 1945; text in 
Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 478-479. A good map of the area, showing the con- 
flicting claims, appears in United States in World Affairs, 1945-47, p. 116. 

®This governmental provision was made by the “Permanent Statute of the Free 
Territory of Trieste,” which was Annex VI of the Italian peace treaty of 1947; text in Inf. 
Org., June 1947, pp. 410-419. 
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proceeded to deal \vith Italy as an equal. The latter’s shalqr economic status 
and the internal threat of communism necessitated its inclusion in the 
Marshall Plan and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Nert 
Italy was invited to sign the North Aflantic Treaty, although this move was the 
subject of some adverse comment. It was evident, for one thing, that Italy was 
by no distortion of the map to be properly regarded as an Atlantic power, but 
it was equally evident to the United States that a favorable Western orientation 
of Italy could be decidedly advantageous to the Atlantic cmmtries, if for no 
other reason than that it would keep Italy out of the arms of the USSR. The 
latter objected to the North Atlantic pact on various groimds, but specifically 
claimed that inclusion of Italy would wolate the peace treaty’s limitation of the 
Italian army to 250,000 men. The American reply was that Italy’s obligations 
tmder the Atlantic pact would be commensurate nnth treaty limitations on its 
army. This response turned out to be more wish than fact. 

Italy like^vise was a charter member of the Coimeil of Europe, and also a 
signatory of the Schuman Plan treaty. It thus appeared that the country had 
largely succeeded in “working her passage back,” as Chmchill had earlier 
demanded, into respectable Western society. The one major international organ 
from which Italy was excluded was the United Nations, and it would have been 
accepted there if the United States had had its way; but by the spring of 1952 
the Soviet Union had five times vetoed resolutions calling for Itah'an admission. 
Nevertheless, Italy’s position as administrator of its erstwhile colony of Somali- 
land gained the entree to one UN body, the Trusteeship Council. To a major 
extent, therefore, Italy had regained a place among the free nations of Europe 
unthin a few years after the termination of the war, and it seemed clear that 
the danger of its being dranm into the orbit of the Soviet Union had vanished.'^ 
It was of course largely toward this end that American policy makers had con- 
sistently been strisong. 

^Rearmament. It has been noted that the 1947 peace treaty placed 
rather severe limitations on the size and character of Italy’s armed forces; this 
step was natural enough in view of the country’s past aggressions and subse- 
quent defeat. It has also been noted, however, that only tivo or three years 
later increasing talk was heard of rearmament of Germany, so that German 
troops could contribute to the defense of their own country and of western 
Europe as well, thereby lessening the burden on England, France, and the 
United States. The same sort of transition of thought took place with regard 
to Italy. Although nearly disarmed in 1947, by 1949 it was a member of the 

’’ This does not mean that there were no more Communists in Italy, The local party 
continued strong and vociferous. That it was a “standard” Communist group svas indicated 
by the fact that in 1949 its leader, Fahniro Togliatti, was one of the mnnerous Communists in 
various countries who stated publicly that in case of war between his homeland and Russia 
he would likely be found on fibe Russian side. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and by 1951 other members of NATO that 
had signed the Itahan peace treaty were pressing Italy to rearm, so that it 
could assist in Western defense against the Russian menace. 

Since the 1947 treaty obviously stood in the way of such rearmament, the 
Western signatories, in 1951, indicated their wiUingness to annul the pertinent 
provisions of the pact. The reaction of the Soviet Union, which had objected 
at the time of Italy’s inclusion in NATO that such membership would be incon- 
sistent with the peace treaty, could be accurately predicted. Early in 1952 the 
USSR officially informed Italy that it was prepared to rewrite the 1947 arms- 
limitation clauses on condition that Italy dissociate itself from the “aggressive 
Atlantic bloc” and refuse to permit foreign mihtary forces or bases on its terri- 
tory.® These conditions were obviously unacceptable to Italy in any case, and 
especially so inasmuch as the non-Communist signatories to the 1947 treaty 
had already given their blessings to Italy’s rearmament. Late in 1951 Italy had 
declared on the basis of their approval that treaty revision was an accomplished 
fact, but in February 1952 there arose another cause or pretext for action: the 
Soviet Union, for the fifth time, vetoed Italy’s admission to the UN. Seizing 
upon this act, the Italian government notified the Kremlin that the treaty of 
1947, which had included a Soviet pledge to support Italy’s apphcation for UN 
membership, had been broken by the USSR and therefore was no longer bind- 
ing.® Thus Italy, wth the approval of the West, was in effect free of arms 
limitations, treaty or no treaty. 

The irony of the Western position as of 1951 has already been mentioned. 
By 1951 the United States, France, and Great Britain, which had strained every 
nerve to bring about the downfall of the Axis in 1945, had done a complete 
about-face. The Western Allies had won the war, had imposed limitation or 
abolition of armaments on the vanquished Axis— and six years later, owing to 
the threat from the East, were taking active steps in the direction of sizable 
rearmament of that erstwhile Axis. In Germany no peace treaty had yet been 
negotiated, and so no change of documents was needed. But the shift in policy 
did necessitate revision (or violation) of the 1947 Italian peace treaty, as well 
as changes in the postwar Japanese constitution, which had been drawn up in 
obedience to the desires of the occupation authorities and which had specffied 
that there should be no Japanese military forces. Nowhere could the fluid state 
of world politics be better illustrated than here. 

AUSTRIA 

Austria, like Italy, would normally be expected to link itself with the 
West rather than the East if allowed to go its own way, but that opportunity 

the New lorJc Times, Jan. 2/, 1952, p. 13. Other pertinent correspondence will 
be found in Department of State BuUetin, Oct 8, 1951, p. 570; ibid., Dec. 24 1951, p. 1011; 
and Current History, Dec. 1951, pp. 362-366. 

® See the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1952, pp. 1, 24. 
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of tlie countr>’’s economic health as possible. Austria has at best an unstable 
economy. The industrial part of the country was amputated after World War I, 
and tlie process has in a sense been repeated since 1945, in that tlie most heavily 
industrialized areas are under Soviet domination. Obviously the remainder of 
the country can sursivc only with major foreign economic assistance. 

> Obstacles to a Peace Treaty. A treaty would long since have been con- 
cluded and foreign powers withdrawn from Austria if agreement could have 
been reached on two points. First, tlie Sovdet Union insisted, until 1949, on 
pressing tlie claim of its tlien satellite Yugoslawa to war reparations and to 
cession of South Carintliia by Austria. The West refused to yield on these 
points, and in 1948 Tito and Stalin fell out so bitterly that Soviet negotiators 
discontinued tlieir demands on behalf of Yugoslavia. Agreement then remained 
to be reached on only one major point, but on it lines have been drawn so 
taut that no progress has been made. 

Tliis is tlie issue of tlie "German assets.” At Potsdam in 1945 it was agreed 
that die United States, Britain, and Russia would ask for no reparations from 
Austria, but in an unguarded moment Truman and Atdee acquiesced in a broad 
statement that Russia would be entitled to “appropriate German e.xtemal assets” 
in its zone of occupation in Austria as well as in East Germany, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania.*- Superficially this was not unreasonable, but immense 
complications arose when die diplomats got doivn to actual definition of what 
constituted "German assets.” Few objected to the Russians’ taking over prop- 
erty that had belonged bona fide to Nazis before the 1938 Anschluss, or Austro- 
Cerman union; but it soon developed diat in addition the Russians were seizing 
plants and other assets diat individual Nazis had expropriated or purchased 
liy coercion from Jews or other luckless Austrians. This too was "Nazi property” 
in a sense, but propcity- which die West agreed should be returned to its 
original, rightful owners rather than transferred from one thief to another. Still, 
seizure of such property did take place in the Russian zone, and there was no 
means available to stop it. 
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> Stalemate. In 1949 it appeared that the Russian point of view had 
suddenly moderated and that a compromise settlement was in sight; but it soon 
became evident again that the Elremlin was playing cat-and-mouse and was 
not interested in terminating the negotiations, which continued to drag out. 
The pretext was often used that a treaty with Austria was impossible until the 
Western powers agreed to tbe Russian proposals on Trieste.^^ By the Moseow 
Declaration on Austria of October 1943 the governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Um'on had stated that they wished “to see 
reestablished a free and independent Austria,”^^ but this promise was so long 
in coming to fruition that Austrians in recent years have been asking when they 
could expect to be liberated from their liberators. The competition of East 
and West for hegemony is so intense, and mutual antagonism so deep, as to 
make a treaty for Austria appear almost as chimerical as a journey to the 
moon. 

^ Danube River Regulation. For many years before World War 11 
navigation on the Danube had been regulated internationally through the 
medimn of two commissions, on which sat members representing the govern- 
ments of aU the riparian states plus England, France, and Italy. All this was 
changed after 1945. 

When the Council of Foreign Ministers met in December 1946, it decided 
that the peace treaties soon to be negotiated with the Balkan states would 
include guarantees of freedom of navigation on the Danube, and that within 
six months of the effective date of those treaties a conference would be held 
to devise a new regime for Danubian regulation. Conference members would 
be representatives of the Big Fom: and of the riparian states of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and the Ukraine; noteworthy omis- 
sions were Germany and Austria. Thus seven of the ten member states were 
clearly within the Soviet orbit. Realizing that the Western Big Three would 
doubtless be outvoted, Britain and France were not eager to call the Danubian 
conference; but the United States had taken great interest in the project and 
insisted that it be carried through. Stormy preHminaiy negotiations resulted 
in the meeting convening ultimately in Belgrade in midsummer of 1948. 

This session confirmed the worst fears of the British and the French. By 
contrast with UN Assembly meetings, here was a conference in which the 
Soviet Union controlled a clear majority of votes, and the Kremlin obviously 
was prepared to enjoy and exploit the situation to the utmost, not only for 


See Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 24. 1951, p. 486; ibid., Feb. 4, 1952, p. 
ibid., Mar. 3, 1952, pp. 326-327. For an authoritative article on the negotiations by one of 
the negotiators, see Philip E. Mosely, "The Treaty ivith Austria,” In#. Org., May 
pp. 219-235. See also Redvers Opie et al., op. cit.. Chapter 9; Vmted States mWorUA^ ’ 
1943-47, pp. 198-205; ibid., 1947-48, pp. 94-102; ibid., 1949, pp. 42, 22^233. In 
1952 the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies met for their 259th session, agam without resn](_ 

Docs. Am. For, Reis., 1943-1944, p. 231. 
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economic but also for its propaganda value.^® Even refusing to permit English 
to be recognized as an official language of the conference, and thus indicating 
the warm& of the welcome extended to the English and American delegates, 
the members rode roughshod over virtually every Western suggestion and 
adopted every Russian proposal by a standard vote of seven to three. Western 
protests of the continuing validity of the old regulatory treaties, and proposals 
for obtaining an advisory opinion as to their force from the International Court 
of Justice, were all turned down. A treaty was written that left control of 
Danube navigation exclusively in the hands of the riparian states, especially 
Rumania and the Soviet Union; practically speaking, this meant control by the 
latter. The government of the United States voted against the convention as a 
whole, but the French and British delegates, in protest against the illegahty of 
the whole proceeding, abstained from voting. AH three nations continue to 
refuse to recognize the legal force of the Belgrade treaty.^® 

Clearly, the Danube is now controlled by the Soviet Union. Those non- 
Russians and nonriparians who use this important artery of commerce %vill do 
so on Russian terms, if at all. Since 1949 complete management of the Danube 
Commission has been vested solely in a representative of the Soviet govern- 
ment.^^ Thus in another way has the Iron Curtain been dropped. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

^ The Cominform. The antipathy of the Soviet Union to the Marshall 
Plan has been evident ever since that day in June 1947 when Secretary of State 
George Marshall sent out his first feelers on the project. The Russian and other 
Communist parties have consistently maintained that the Plan was neither 
more nor less than a disguise, behind which could be detected a diabolical 
plot by 'the fascists of Wall Street” to extend their “capitahstic imperialism” 
over all Europe. The allegation of the plot falls of its own weight, but the free 
world has not doubted for a moment that tire Marshall Plan was America’s 
great— and largely successful— effort to prevent the communization of western 
Europe. 

This motivation led to a conference of European Communists in the fall 
of 194/ in Poland, at which the decision was taken to establish a “Communist 
Information Bureau, better knorni as the Cominform, to enlighten the world 
as to tlie magmtude of the American threat.^® Headquarters were established 

" Sec United Slatct in World Affairs, 1948-49, pp. 127-133; Inf. Org., Feb. 1949, 
pp. 179-lSO; Jolin C. Campbell, "Diplomacj- on the Danube," Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1949, 
pp. 3154327. By this time tlie Tito-Stalin break had come, but Yugoslavia and the USSR 
stood together at Belgrade. 

V' Veeade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 807-80S. 

/nf. Org., Aug. 1950, p. 542. 

Tlic Cominfonri wtis crcnlcd ty tJic Communist pirtics of Poland Czcchoslovnluiif 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, France, Italy, and the SoWet Union. Its first 
manifesto included the follouing gems: "Two opposite political lines have crystallized: on 
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in the Yugoslav capital, Belgrade— a signal honor for one of the most energetic 
and promising of the Communist leaders. Marshal Tito. Although the an- 
nounced pinpose of the organization was to circulate information concerning 
the danger from across the Atlantic, it soon became apparent that the Comin- 
form was in part a successor to the old Third (Communist) International (or 
Comintern), which had been dissolved in 1943 as evidence that the Sowet 
Union had ceased its revolutionary activity in foreign lands. 

^ Marshal Tito. Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito was clearly one of tiie fair- 
haired lads of the international Commimist movement. Bom Josip Broz, he had 
acquired the pseudon}™ “Tito” when he provided brilliant and effective leader- 
ship of the Yugoslav Partisan imdergroimd against Hitler. His guerrilla tactics 
tied up many German divisions and contributed mightily to the anti-Nazi vv^ar 
effort. His position on the one hand was that of leader of a fervently nationalist 
congeries of peoples grouped into the state of Yugoslavia; on the other it was 
that of a devoted follower of Marx-Lenin-Stalinism. So great was his success 
in these capacities that toward the end of the war the Allies accepted him as the 
prospective postvv'ar leader of Yugoslavia, and thereby turned thumbs dowm on 
his Chetnik opponent. General Draja Mikhailovitch, who had aspired to that 
honor. The type of peacetime leadership to be expected of Tito was demon- 
strated in late 1945, when 90 percent of a gagged electorate voted in favor of 
his government, and when, shortly thereafter, he announced that the election 
also constituted an abolition of the monarchy and authorized him to proceed 
to the drafting of a new Soviet-type constitution,^® 

^ The Cominform vs. Tito. As of 1947 every external indication pointed 
to Tito as one of the most promising of the Communist dictators outside the 
boundaries of the Soviet motherland itself; his collaboration with the Kremlin 
seemed complete and wholehearted. The capital of the Cominform had even 
been located vvdthin his territory. Great was the world s amazement, therefore, 
when in June 1948 news broke publicly which had evidently been some months 
in gestation: the Cominform regarded Tito as a traitor to the holy cause. He 
was charged with slander of the Soviet Union and its various branches; with 
being antidemocratic; with temporizing with bourgeois ideals; and with not 
having properly foUovv^ed the precepts of Marx and Lenin. The whole tomadic 
fury of the international Communist propaganda machine was turned on him. 

the one extreme the USSR and the democratic countries aim at whittling down imperialism 
and the strengthening of democracy. On the other side the United States . . . and England 
aim at the strengthening of imperialism and choiring democracy. . . . The Truman-Marshall 
Plan is only a farce, a European branch of the general world plan of political expansion 
being realized by the United States ... in all parts of the world. The plmi of the economic 
and political subjugation of Europe through American imperialism is cKJmplemented by 
plans for the economic and political subjugation of China, Indonesia and South America. . . . 

To frustrate those imperialistic plans of aggression we need the efforts of all democratic and 
anti-imperialistic forces in Europe. . . .” TJocs. Am. For. Reis., 194T , pp. 633-624. 

“ Good brief summaries on postwar Yugoslavia are found in United States in WojJd 
Affairs, 1948^, pp. 116-12T; ibid., 1949, pp. 250-263. 
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and file, for here was proof positive that one lieutenant could defy the general 
and make good Iris defiance. This was an exceedingly dangerous idea, which the 
inhabitants of the Kremlin would have vastly preferred not to have had circu- 
lated. The hope that other Titos might arise was dimmed somewhat, however, 
by the realization that Yugoslavia differed from the other satellites in having 
no common frontier \vith the Soviet Union and in having had no Soviet troops 
stationed in it. Other satellites might be able to duplicate one, but not both, 
of these strategic considerations. 

^ American Policy. The United States was placed in a predicament by 
the Yugoslav situation after 1948. On the one hand Tito, although at odds with 
his co-theorists, remained avowedly a Communist and was still a dictator at 
the head of a repressive totalitarian regime in which political opponents existed 
only in jail or in exile. On the other hand, a golden opportunity was presented 
to force a wedge through this chink in the Soviet armor and materially weaken 
the strength of the USSR. Tito himself contributed little to a decision on the 
proper American course of action. On occasion his defiance was hissed at the 
West as intensely as at the East. Yugoslav delegates to UN meetings now voted 
with the Soviet Union, as if to demonstrate that they still considered themselves 
members of the fraternity, and now showed their independence by crossing 
the line to vote %vith the West 

The dilemma of the State Department \vith regard to Tito was similar to 
that presented by Spain’s Franco. Ultimately a policy of cautious collaboration 
was decided upon. Tito was not clasped to the American bosom, but he was 
permitted to purchase important industrial equipment in the United States, 
he was granted a twenty-million-doUar Export-Import Bank loan in 1949, and 
in the same year the United States successfully supported Yugoslavia’s cam- 
paign for election to a nonpermanent seat on the UN Security Council, which 
was opposed every step of the way by the Sowet Union. Our policy makers 
clearly calculated that, although Tito did not coincide with their mental picture 
of the perfect ally, his geographic position and his symbolic refusal to bend the 
knee to Stalin made him, if not a positive asset to the West, at least well worth 
deducting from the support on which the Soviet Union could count. Never 
overlooked was the fact that Tito had some thirty divisions of troopsj although 
thirty divisions would never stop the Russian army, they could serve the very 
useful purpose of immobili 2 ±ng at least an equal number of Russians, who 
would thereby be removed from possible action in other trouble spots, of which 
there were an infernally large number around the world. Tito was not to be a 
blood-brother, but a place could easily be found for him in the' American 
scheme of things. The whole matter of American-Yugoslav relations in this 
period has well demonstrated that in pohtics one does not usually choose 
between good and bad, but rather, especially in a crisis, between evils of 
varying degree. 
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POLAND 

>■ Yalta’s Legacy. Since 1945 the interest of the United States in Poland 
has been much the same as its interest in any other state that has found itself 
behind the Iron Curtain. But beyond that general concern have lain two of a 
specialized nature, stemming from the fateful Yalta and Potsdam conferences 
of February and August 1945. 

At Yalta the Big Three agreed tliat; 

The Provisional Government which is now functioning in Poland should 
... be reorganized on a broader democratic basis vvitli tire inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new 
•Government should then be called the Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity. , . . 

This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity shall be pledged 
to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the 
basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates.^^ 

Furthermore, the Big Tliree agreed that they would recognize and enter into 
diplomatic relations with this new government when it was set up. 

> Two Folish Governments. Thus was the stage set for future disagree- 
ments. Already in mid-1944 the Soviet Union had announced tire creation in 
Moscow of the Polish Committee of National Liberation, which at tlie earliest 
possible moment was moved to Lublin, Poland, and there claimed to be the 
only government to which Poles owed allegiance. It was clearly a Russian pup- 
pet. Meanwhile the Polish govemment-in-exile in London, headed by Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, claimed that it was the only true government of Poland. 
Prior to the Yalta conference the Soviet Union had recognized the Lublin 
regime, but under the agreement quoted above it became necessary for the 
Lublin group to democratize and reorganize itself, and it was understandably 
loath to do so. A free and unfettered election” is not ardently sought by the 
average dictatorial government. 

The Soviet Union desired the admission of die Lublin government to the 
San Francisco Conference on International Organization in the spring of 1945, 
but the other sponsors of the meeting refused to concur, on grounds that there 
had not been compliance with the conditions specified at Yalta. Poland there- 
fore was not represented at the conference, although provision was made for 
its later signature of the UN Charter. In the summer of 1945, however, numer- 
ous conversations took place in Moscow among the Lublin and London-exile 
governments and those of the Soviet Union and the United States, the United 
States being represented by Harry Hopkins. The result was that the Lublin 


Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1Q4S-1946, p. 922. 
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undertakings. On this basis, the United States^extend^^l 
oped, however, that this reorganization had i ^ recognition. It dcvel- 

part of the Lublin Communists, who proceed T ° ^ ^ t^ictical retreat on tlie 
the London faction tliat the latter shortly fn miserable for 

London or elsewhere.^^ Thus matters returned” again in exile, in 

of rule by a Russian sateUite government, and tlT' pre-Yalta status 
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Muscovite breach of faith. It is an argument which under anothrr 

cannot be settled.^ P''*^c.Tit conditions 
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six months later, at Potsdam. There the three powers stipulated that, although 
the final determination of Poland’s western boundary was a matter for the ulti- 
mate peace conference, in the meantime there would be confided to Pohsh 
“administration” the formerly German territory lying east of the north-south 
line formed by the Oder and the western Neisse Rivers, plus the southern part 
of East Prussia. The northern half of East Prussia was to fall under the admin- 
istration of the Soviet Union.^® Thus the latter would have territory adjacent 
to Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, which the Soviet Union had seized in 1940. 

Theoretically these were only temporary dispositions of territory, which 
would be adjusted or disallowed when the peace conference met, presum- 
ably not too long afterward. That conference was destined not to meet 
for some years, but even before that fact became apparent it was obvious that 
Poland was moving into the formerly German land to stay. The Potsdam agree- 
ment spoke of Polish “administration” of the area, clearly implying a sort of 
temporary guardianship. The Poles, however, frankly took the position that the 
area was and would remain theirs unless and until a foreign army routed them 
from possession. The permanence of Russian occupation of northern East Prus- 
sia has been indicated by the fact that the capital city, formerly called Konigs- 
berg, has been renamed Kaliningrad. 

The United States has made no pretense of approving of these boundary 
dispositions; on the other hand, it has shown no intention of going to war to 
rectify them. It seems that German territory has been de facto awarded to 
Poland, and also that the groundwork has been laid for a future German govern- 
ment to set up an irredentist campaign. 

THE EAST-EUROPEAN SATELLITES 

> The Yalta Declaration. At Yalta in early 1945 the heads of state of the 
Big Tluee had joined in a Declaration of Liberated Europe,” in which they 
stated: 


They jointly declare their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the policies of their 
Governments in assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi 
Germany and the peoples of the former Axis satellite states of Europe to 
solve by democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order . . . must be achieved by processes which 
will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges of nazism 
and fascism and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. . . . 
By this Declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter . . . and our determination to build in cooperation with other 
peace-loving nations world order, under law, dedicated to peace, security, 
freedom and general well-being of all manldnd.^” 

“ Docs. Am. For. Ms.. 1945-1946. p. 934; see also maps in United States in World 
Affairs. 1945-47, pp. ICS, 450. 

” Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1948, pp. 920-921. 
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Justification for skepticism over all this sweetness and light was found in the 
actions of the Soviet Union and its satellites within a matter of weeks after this 
declaration was issued. Democracy and self-determination in eastern Europe 
were evidently to be tolerated only to the extent permitted and defined by 
Stalin s and Molotovs appraisal of the necessities of the defense and national 
interest of the USSR. 

^ Soviet Power in 1945. By the time of die German collapse, in the spring 
of 1945, the Soviet Unions armies, complete ivith Moscow-trained political 
organizers, were in actual occupation and therefore in control of the great bulk 
of eastern and central Europe. Theirs was not solely the military mission of 
defeating the Nazis but also the strategic one of establishing ostensibly inde- 
pendent governments which would have the appropriate eastward orientation 
and thus protect Russia’s western frontiers. 

The presence of Russian troops cannot be overstressed, for it has been 
abimdandy demonstrated that in Europe no countries went volimtarily Com- 
munist. Those which took the plunge did it under pressure of either the actual 
presence of Soviet troops or the threat that such forces would be immediately 
moved in from across the border if such a step appeared in the interest of the 
Kremlin. Where Soviet troops were actually or constructively present, the coun- 
tries went Communist; elsewhere, where free elections were permissible, as in 
France and Italy, they did not. This fact in itself is significant It is especially so 
when one recalls the wartime debate between Churchill and Roosevelt concem- 
ing proper points of attack in an invasion of Europe. Churchill argued for an 
attack through the Balkans— a blow at die “soft underbelly,” in his phrase— but 
he was ultimately the loser in the policy decision. People will long speculate 
as to what the results might have been if the soft imderbelly had been a point 
of attack, so that at the end of the war Allied troops had been in occupation of 
eastern Europe. Possibly communism would have faded to take root there; 
possibly a war of the Allies against the Soviet Union would have occurred at 
that point. Certain it is that the Balkans in the mid-tiventieth century, as earlier, 
were the focal point where clashed the thrusts of rival imperialisms.^^ 

Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary 
may be considered together, because of their simdar histories in postwar years. 
Bulgaria in 1946 threw out its old monarchy and shortly thereafter installed a 
new constitution, which, like its governmental personnel, was Communist- 
inspired. In Rumania a Communist-dominated government was imposed on 
King Michael in early 1945; -within three years the King had fmmd the situation 

Russian interest in the Balkans -was of course nothing new. During the svar the British 
proposed that Rumania and Bulgaria could be regarded as in the Russian sphere if Greece 
could be looked upon as -within the British. This was agreeable to Stalin; Roosevelt ■\vas 
noncommittal. On this and other Russian territorial ambitions in this region, see Isaac 
Deutscher, Stalin (Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 515; Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of 
Cordell Hull (Macmillan, 1948), Vol. II, pp. 116o-1174, 1451-1481; James F. Byrnes, 
Speaking Frankly (Harper, 1947), pp. 53, 104-105. 
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satisfactory explanation has been given of how the secret police manage to 
obtain such compliant confessions in 1945 , for example, a Roman Catholic- 
prelate, Cardinal Mindszenty, was arrested in Himgaiy and obediently con- 
fessed; in the foUowing year fifteen Protestant ministers went through a similar 
procedure in Bulgaria. 


Further violations of the human-rights provisions of the peace treaties 
occurred in the handling of foreigners by domestic police. Thus there were 
increasingly severe limitations on the freedom of movement of American diplo- 
matic personnel in the satellite countries, as well as irritations in the fonn of 
censorship and shadowing by the police twenty-four hours a day. Two episodes 
generated especially great heat. One was the arrest in Hungary in 1949 of 
Robert Vogeler, an American businessman, on charges of espionage and similar 
matters. Nearly two years elapsed before the government of the United States 
was able to obtain his release.^® In 1951 Americans were highly exercised wlnm 
the Hungarian government forced down a United States Army plane that had 
inadvertently crossed the Hungarian frontier while en route from G^-rman* to 
Yugoslavia. The four members of the crew were charged with espionarm and 
intent to sabotage; after weeks of detention they were brought to trial an 1 
sentenced to three months in jail or a fine of $30,000 each. Clearly the ihm'ra 
ian government was holding them for ransom, which the United Stater 'row 
ment paid. It was at about the same time that Secretary of State Aeh'-'^'" 
speaking of Communist China, uttered the exasperated opinion that its " 
temational conduct . . . was so low that it would take considerable improve- 
ment to raise it to the general level of barbarism,” and many Americans folt 
that the same sentiment could properly be applied to the eastem-Euronr*' 
satellites. 


In these and many other cases it appeared that the Soviet concept/o^ r ' 
law as the tool of the dominant social class was being applied in the sstr-Jliff ' 
as well as in the home country. The Soviet Foreign Minister had sornr. 
since written a book called The Law of the Soviet State, in which he hnA < " 
pounded this theme: 
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interest in the Straits; far from it. Since 19-16 several Russian trial balloons have 
been sent up and promptly shot down, and the anticipated rewsion of the 
Montreux convention has not tahen place. The matter is currently quiet, but 
no responsible diplomat could be led to believe tliat he had heard the last of it 
In accordance wth tlie well-lcnown Russian tactic of probing for diplomatic 
soft spots and wthdrawang when resistance is encountered, one may anticipate 
that the question will be kept alive and reopened when and if the Soviet 
Foreign OflSce considers the chances of attaining its ends to be better. 

^Western Interests in Turkey. It is to be remembered that the Truman 
Doctrine was enunciated wth regard to precisely the situation just discussed 
as well as to the guerrilla conditions in Greece. President Truman’s 1947 pledge 
of military aid to Turkey was designed specifically to warn the Kremlin that 
the United States was wtally interested in the eastern Mediterranean and had 
no thought of allowing it to fall into hostile hands. This statement, backed up 
by the military assistance that followed, must undoubtedly be given major 
credit for stalling the Soviet machine on this particular road. The Kremlin well 
understands the language quietly spoken by the United States when in 1946 
American naval vessels went to the eastern Mediterranean "on a training 
cruise.” 

Other indications of the importance of Turkey to the West are found in the 
inclusion of that country in the Etrropean Recovery' Program and in its admis- 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty Organizab'on. It is difficult to visualijtc Turkey 
as an Atlantic country, but its defense and independence are essential to the 
defense of those coxmtries whose shorelines are lapped by the Atlantic Ocean 


CONCLUSION 

We have now surveyed some of eastern Europe’s troubles since 1945 and 
noted the concern of the United States with them. MTiat is tlieir signiScance? 
Obviously they prove again that the aftermath of a war is never smooth. They 
demonstrate the expansionist attitude of the Soviet Union, about which more 
will be said in the follo%ving chapter. But their significance for the United States 
goes deeper. 

Troubles roughly similar to those recounted in tire preceding pages oc- 
curred in the years after World War I. The "Succession States” and the Ball-^^, 
it seems, have almost always been in turmoil. But after 1920 the United Sl^fcJ 
affected unconcern. Problems such as those we have just discussed were to h« 
solved by Downing Street or the Quai d’Orsay. But after 1945 the United Sbfr-^ 
succeeded to the position formerly occupied by tire British and French^ 
of whom were so greatly enfeebled by the war as to be unable to assume 
leadership. Central and eastern Europe after 1945 manifestly provided plr^^ 
of sparks to blow up the traditional powder keg of the area. If peace 
be maintained, some outside force evidently had to step in. What 


to 
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west of Russia had the power to intervene? What state had more at stake in 
the maintenance of European and therefore world peace than the United 
States? We were reluctant to act, for we were long unwilling to beheve that 
the Soviet intentions m Emrope were as expansionist and revolutionary as they 
have now been shown to be. Experiences of 1945 and 1946 taught bitter lessons, 
and by 1948 at the latest the country had a clear idea of the desires and might of 
its opponent. 

One other thing should be recalled in this connection. The Russian expan- 
sion took place in 1945-1948. When the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall 
Plan took hold, the Communist tide ebbed in Europe. That it flowed again in 
Asia does not detract from the importance of the ebb in Emope. 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE UNITED STATES. THE SOVIET UNION, 

AND THE COLD WAR 


I T %\TLL iLAra BEEN loBg sincc Botcd by the reader that the storj' of the recent 
relations between the United States and the Soviet Union is one marred by 
m)’riad conflicts.^ Even during World War II, when the two were allies, 
cooperation between them was less than wholehearted and cordial. This was 
evident, for e.\ample, in Russian refusal to permit American mihtarj' men free 
access to the Russian front, and in the short life of the a\-perimcnt with shuttle- 
bombing of Gennany by American planes operating from Western bases across 
Germany to larid in Russian territory". Even then there was more than slight 
Russian suspicion of "capitalist spies." This wns true in spite of tlie immense 
amounts of lend-lease equipment sent to the So\'iet Union, which ranked second 
only to the British Empire as a recipient of sudi materials; of lend-lease totals 
of 50.7 billion dollars, 31.4 bilh’on dollars went to the Brib'sh Empire and 
11.3 billion dollars to the USSR. France and its possessions came third, ■vsith 
3.2 billion dollars.- Rev'erse lend-lease, incidentally, amounted to 6.75 billion 
dollars from the British Empire, as compared with 2.2 million dollars from 
Russia. 

After 1945 relations deteriorated rapidly. This point need not be labored 
here, for it is implicit in most of tlie episodes related in the two preceding chap- 
ters, and it will reappear in the discussion of tire United Nations.^ During 1945 
and most of 1946 there was still real hope in the West that working arrange- 
ments could be made with the Soviet Union. Western diplomats may not have 
expected that relations would be marked by effusive cordialil)', but there did 

^ There are scores of boohs bearing upon ibis general subject; ibc Selected References 
on pp. 193-194 include a few of the better ones. 

•■= Docs. Am. For. ReJs., 194S-1946. pp. 154-156. 

® The lack of postwar unity was accurately forecast by one prominent student of Russia, 
who stated in a book pubbshed in 1945: “The predominance of the Big Tluee cannot be 
durable. A wartime combination, it will end soon after tlie war. . . . The war did not 
eradicate the divergences of international interests, it did not abolish coalitions, alliances, 
rivalry and power politics. It did not achieve these goals because no war can achieve them.” 
David J. Dallin, T/ic Big Three (Yale University Press, 1945), pp. 282-283. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 
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wliicli, amazingly enougl), loomed on the horizon of the late 1940 s even before 
treab'es had officially ended llio last war. It rapidly became apparent to an 
astonished Ameriean dtizenr}' tliat the power vacuum in Europe was being 
filled by tlie So\aet Union, whose tentacles were reaching c\'cr westward toward 
tlie Atlantic and tlierefore toward tlic very front door of the United States. In 
fulfillment of tlie instinct of self-prcser\'ation, the United States was propelled 
into European activity and leadership. Said President Truman in 1947 in 
announcing what came to be known as the Truman Doctrine: 

One of the primarj' objectives of the foreign policy of the United States 
is the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will be able to 
work out a way of life free from coercion. - . . We shall not realize our 
objecti\’es, however, unless we are walling to help free people to maintain 
their free institutions . . . against aggressive movements that seek to impose 
upon tliem totalitarian regimes. This is no more than a frank recognition 
that totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples . . . undermine the 
foundations of international peace and hence the security of the United 
States. . . . The free peoples of the w'orld look to us for support in maintain- 
ing their freedoms. If w'e falter in our leadership, w'e may endanger the 
peace of the world— and we shall surely endanger the welfare of our owna 
nation. Great responsibilities have been plaeed upon us by the ssvift 
movement of events ® 

The United States w'as undertaking leadership in Europe not so much in the 
name of a great moral crusade as to protect itself through aid to those on the 
firing line.^° 

SOVIET WEAPONS IN THE COLD WAR 

^ Propaganda. Surely no tool in the Cold War has been used more con- 
sistently than propaganda in its vaiynng forms; and, although much of it appears 
to Americans to be crude and absurdly farfetched, there is no denjang that it 
has had great influence in many countries. Americans w’eaiy of being called 
fascists, capitalist slave drivers, imperialists, and w’armongers, and they scarcely 
realize that such accusations can be taken seriously. But in the Far East, for 
example, such propaganda is likely to have, and indeed has had, real effect. 
The Asiatic man in the street does not distinguish between good Americans and 
bad Americans. The ill deeds and discourtesies perpetrated by white men on 

® Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 6-7. 

It should not, of course, be inferred that all Americans agreed svitli such a policy. 
Many looked with equanimity on the possibility that the Soviet Union might overrun 
western Europe and .were convinced that it presented no great danger to the security of the 
United States, so long as the Western Hemisphere was protected. This point of view has 
been assumed, for e.vample, by former President Herbert Hoover; see his speeches of 
December 20, 1950, and February 9, 1951, reported in the New York Times on the follow- 
ing days. Extensive excerpts from the secona speech are printed in The Reader s Digest, 
Apr. 1951, pp. 9-14. Another expression of dismay at the course the United States was tatog 
at about the same time was the book of Senator Robert A. Taft, A Foreign Policy for 
Americans (Doubleday, 1951). 
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Even as Lincoln while a Congressman opposed the uniusl, annexationist 
Mexican War and demanded its lennination, so would we Communists 
cooperate witli all democratic forces to defeat the predator)- war aims of 
American imperialism and bring such a war to a speed)- conclusion on the 
basis of a democratic pcaced^ 


The Cominform has been most useful in connection with such matters as llicse. 

Along xvith a welter of warlike threats and with maintenance of large 
standing armies has gone, incongruously enough, a Russian campaign for peace. 
Rel)'ing on Uie well-known popular longing for that elusive status, the Com- 
munist leaders have had a fair measure of success in portraying themselves as 
the true proponents of peace, wlio would really bring it about if only tlie 
Western warmongers would permit tliem to do so. So insistent has been tin’s 
propaganda that the ver)' word "peace" has almost come to be regarded as the 
copyrighted trademark of the Kremlin. Conveniently disregarding the mclliods 
used in hanging its o\vn Iron Curtain around numerous countries, the Soviet 
Union has energetically pointed out tire allegedly aggressive nature of tlic 
Marshall Plan, the Nortli Atlantic Treaty, and numerous other programs of 
recent years, so as to build up in tlic minds of unsophisticated people the 
stereotypes of the peaceful Russian and tlie bloodthirsty Englishman and 
American. For example, in 1949 the Cominform released tl>c followinir 
communique : 


During the past two years two different lines of policy ]jax-o evolved 
since the formation of the COMINFORM; ’ 

The line of the democratic anti-imperialist camp headed by tlic USSR 
the camp which conducts a persistent and consistent struggle for peace' 
among tire peoples and for democracy. 

And the line of tlie imperialist anti-democratic camp headed by die 
ruling circles of tlie United States, the camp which has for its main aim die 
forcible establishment of tlie Anglo-American world domination, the en- 
slavement of foreign countries and peoples, the destruction of democracy 
and the unleashing of a new war.^* ^ 


This campaign has been furthered by numerous international "Peace Con 
grosses,” aU Soviet-sponsored, Soviet-managed, well advertised, and designed 
to enhance the reputation of the Russian angel of peace. A new angle was 
introduced in 1950: the "Peace Appeal” which originated widi the StocI-hoJn- 
Peace Congress demanded die unconditional prohibition of atomic Weapej^,* 
The appeal was circulated the world over and was reportedly signed by n- -.- ' 
than 500 million persons. It represented adept use of die 


New York Times, Mar. 3, 1949, p. 1. Communist leaders’ in other countries y.,. 
more explicit in expressing their loyalty to tlie USSR in case of war between 
countries and the USSR, --iU-.'c 

M Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 652-653. See also United States in 
1950, pp. 153-160; and John D. Hickerson, "The Phony ‘Peace’ Offensive,” 

State Bulletin, May 7. 1951, pp. 731-735. ^ 
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For detailed lists of such alliances, see United Slates in World Aitr,- ^ 
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AMERICAN’ WEAPON'S IN’ THE COLD WAR 

In its proscattinn of the Cold Wnr the United States got ofT to a slow start 
but came up fast. In the .summer of 1915 the last thing in the mind of the 
average American was conflict of any sort with Russia; he was preoccupied 
with troop demohilization and industrial reconversion to peacetime pursuits. 
Like the individual wltn thinks that as soon as the legislature has p.assed a good 
law he can relax and forget about its administration, the American in 1915 
was content with the knowledge that the wnr had been won, and he saw no 
great need to worrj' about winning the peace. Many ofhcials in Wa.shington 
and diplomatic missions in Europe refused to succumb to this delicious tempta- 
tion, but the man in llie street appeared to be concerned mainly with forgetting 
the horrors of recent years. It was natural that there should be a letdowai from 
tlie keyed-up pitch of the war. 

The Russian diplomats, however, did not relax, as we kmow from the 
records of the Potsdam conference, from the proceedings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, from sarious activities in United Nations organs, and from 
events in eastern Europe and Iran in 19-15-1947. American demobili7.ation 
played into the hands of the masterminds on the other side, and tlms the USSR 
was able to gain some cheap wctorics. By 1947, however, it could be .said that 
the United States was awake to tlie tlireat of Russian expansion: in March of 
that year President Tniman announced his "Doctrine” of economic and military 
aid to Greece and Turkey, and in June Secretary' of State Marshall made tire 
now famous speech tliat led to the enactment in the following y'ear of tire 
European Recovery Program. Tliese were important landmarks in American 
foreign policy. 

^American Initiative. WTien tire giant was aroused from his slumbers, 
he swung into activity' which at the time seemed somewhat sloUiful but which 
in retrospect appears considerable. In 1947 came the beginnings of aid to Greece 
and Turkey; by 1948 under tire Marshall Plan tire United States was assuming 
the initiative in European reconstruction, on tire theory tliat only' by' some 
measure of prosperity could communism be beaten off, and that our own 
interests would be served by stopping the w'cstward mardi of communism and 
by re-creating traditionally important westem-Europcan markets for our prod- 
uce, This type of inidative was carried a step further in President Trum,ans 
inaugural address of January 1949; he not only vigorously attacked the "false 
philosophy of communism” and urged unfaltering American support of (J)e 
United Nadons but went on to propose, as his 'Toint Four,” a program of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped areas. It is of course in such areas that 
Communist propaganda falls on most ferdle soil. In actual operation the Poir- 
Four program has been a relatively minor one; the important thing fs fX 
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United States was taking the offensive in the Cold War and was no longer aUow- 
mg the opposition to win by default. 
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America" radio into operation to beam oiir version of die tnith to as great a 
portion of the world as could be reached. By late 1951 the ‘'VOA" was broad- 
casting 839 hours weekly in *15 languages; this will sound somewhat less impres- 
sive when it is compared with 5S1 weekly hours by the United Kingdom and 
G70 by tlie Soviet Union.-' The annual cost of this program to the United States 
was about 25 million dollars. Since it was a govcnunental operation, the \''oicc 
of .;\mcrica was necessarily under certain budgetar)’ and opinion controls which 
would not restrain a private organization. Consequently, Radio Free Europe 
was org.anizcd and financed by private American citizens, with the same end 
in view: to weaken tlic Russian control of countries behind the Iron Curtain 
by radioing Uie truth to their citizens. 

In recent years the United States h.as engaged in otlier informational 
activiUes. In 19-lS the Information and Education E.vcliangc Act wars p.assed,-' 
to establish a program by which tlie State Department would issue the Ameri- 
can version of intemab'onal affairs via film, press, and radio. A similar activ’itj' 
which has received wnde attention, and which represents a more enlightened 
and imaginative approach to a problem tlian we have sometimes expected 
from our government, is tlie so-called Fulbright educational excliangc program. 
All over tlie world at tlie end of World War II tliere were immense supplies 
of American military and civilian materiel whieh were to be disposed of as 
part of the demobilization process. At the instigation of Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas, legislaUon was enacted in 1916 under the terms of which 
much of this properly would be sold on tlie spot for currency of the countiy' in 
which it was located. Ratlier than attempt conversion of this money into dollars, 
which would have been disruptive of numerous monetaiy' sj'stems because of 
the shortage of dollar exchange, the Fulbright Act provided that tlie proceeds 
of tlie sales (up to a top limit of twenty million dollars per countr)') should be 
devoted to financing the study and research of American students and teachers 
in those countries and the transportation of foreign students to the United 
States. Thus a real contribution could be made to the cause of international 
intellectual interchange. The cost to tlie United States government is negligible; 
the potential gains in international understanding arc incalculable.-® 

The Fulbright program may advance the cause of mutual understanding 
between the United States and many other countries, but it docs not touch the 
problem of direct American-Russian understanding, and neither does any of 
the similar programs. In 1946-1947, several attempts were made to bring about 
interchange of students, artists, and researchers with tlie Soviet Union, although 

°° Department of State Bulletin, July 16, 1951, p. 102; Ibid., Sept. 3, 1951, p. 369. 

'^Public Law 402, 80th Congress, 2nd Session. 

For the text of the Fulbright Act and related documents, sec Docs. Am. For. Reis., 
1945-1946, pp. 758-762; see also Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1235-1236. 
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United States was taking the offensive in the Cold War and was no longer allow- 
mg the opposition to win by default. 
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America” radio into operation to beam our version of the truth to as great a 
portion of the world as could be readied. By late 1951 the ‘TOA” was broad- 
casting 339 hours weekly in 45 languages; this ^vill sound somewhat less impres- 
sive when it is compared wth 554 weekly hours by the United Kingdom and 
670 by the Soviet Union.-® The annual cost of this program to the United States 
was about 25 million dollars. Since it was a governmental operation, the Voice 
of America was necessarily under certain budgetary and opinion controls which 
would not restrain a private organization. Consequently, Radio Free Europe 
was organized and financed by private American citizens, with the same end 
in view: to weaken the Russian control of countries behind the Iron Curtain 
by radioing the truth to their citizens. 

In recent years the United States has engaged in other informational 
actirities. In 1948 the Information and Education Exchange Act was passed,-* 
to establish a program by which the State Department would issue the Ameri- 
can version of international affairs via film, press, and radio. A similar activity 
which has received ^vide attention, and which represents a more enlightened 
and imaginative approach to a problem than we have sometimes expected 
from our government, is the so-called Fulbright educational exchange program. 
All over the world at the end of World War II there were immense supplies 
of American military and cholian materiel which were to be disposed of as 
part of the demobilization process. At the instigation of Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, of Arkansas, legislation was enacted in 1946 rmder the terms of which 
much of this property would be sold on the spot for currency of the country in 
which it was located. Rather than attempt conversion of this money into dollars, 
which would have been disruptive of numerous monetary sj'stems because of 
the shortage of doUar exchange, the Fulbright Act provided that the proceeds 
of the sales (up to a top limit of twenty million dollars per countr)") should be 
devoted to financing the study and research of American students and teachers 
in those countries and the transportation of foreign students to the United 
States. Thus a real contribution could be made to the cause of international 
intellectual interchange. The cost to the United States government is negligible; 
the potential gains in international understanding are incalculable.-® 

The Fulbright program may advance the cause of mutual understanding 
beUveen the United States and many other countries, but it does not touch the 
problem of direct American-Russian imderstanding, and neither does any of 
the similar programs. In 1946-1947, several attempts were made to bring about 
interchange of students, artists, and researchers vdth the Soviet Union, although 

Department of State Bulletin, July 16, 1951, p. 102; ibid.. Sept. S, 1931, p. 369. 

Public Law 402, 80tb Congress, 2nd Session. 

For the te.xt of the Fulbright Act and related documents, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 
1945-1946, pp. 758-762; see also Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1235-1236. 
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turned actively to a program of enlargement of its military force, reactivation 
of its mothballed fleet units, and rapid constniction of land, sea, and air 
weapons. Tire strategists in Moscow may have c.vpected an easy victoiv’ in 
Korea; not only did they not achieve this goal but they stung the United States 
(as well as other nations of the West) into a rearmament program f.ar more 
e.xtensive tlian anjiliing prcWously contemplated. The future naturally remains 
obscure on this point, but it is altogether possible that this aggression was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back and that the USSR by this act assured the 
building of an insurmountable wall of Western opposition. 

^"Containment.” Through the last half of the 1940’s the debate raged 
as to the proper policy for the United St.atcs to follow m'th regard to the Soviet 
Union. Inih’ally we used tach'cs of generous and cordial cooperab'on, but events 
showed that such gestures, instead of evob'ng similar responses, were inter- 
preted by tlie Sowet Union as indications of weak-ncss to be e.\ploitcd.^- There- 
fore by 1947 this policy was giving way to one of much greater firmness, 
although the change was opposed by some Americans, such as those inspired 
by Mr. Henry Wallace, who favored a tum-the-other-cheek approach.^® Clearly, 
however, this group was a small minority. The presidential campaign of 1948 
showed little difference between Repubh'cans and Democrats as far as policy 
toward Russia was concerned. 

In 1947 the influential journal Foreign Affairs carried an anonymous article 
which evidently forecast the line which the Department of State was to pursue 
for the foreseeable future.^^ Tire suggestion of this important article was, briefly, 
that the United States should follow a policy of "containment.” Tliere can be no 
true community of ideas betu'een the West and Russia, it asserted, but a firm 
poh'cy of Western resistance to Russian encroachments can in the long run 
bring about an alteration of Russian attitude. In Russia, 

. . . political action is a fluid stream which mov'es constantly, wherever 
it is permitted to move, toward a given goal. Its main concern is to make 
sure that it has filled every nook and cranny available to it in the basin of 
world power. But if it finds unassailable obstacles in its path, it accepts 

way of illustration of Stalin’s judgment of countries in terms of their military 
strength, the story is often told that during the war someone mentioned the influence of the 
Pope. Stalin’s reported reply was: "The Pope? How many divisions does he have?” James 
Byrnes, op. cit., p. 28, says that although Stalin did not, as sometimes said, make this remark 
at the Yalta con^rence, ". . . it was the yardstick he frequently used.” 

“ See the 1948 Progressive Party platform. Docs. Am. For. Eels., 1948, pp. 41-46.^^ 

^ Reference is made to the wdely discussed "Sources of Soviet Conduct,” by "X,” 
Foreign Affairs (New York), July 1947, pp. 566-582. The quotation given in the text appears 
on p. 575; it is reprinted by permission of the publisher. It later developed that "X” was 
Mr. George Kennan, a Foreign Service ofiBcial of long e.\perience in American embassies, 
including the Moscow embassy, and in 1947 chief of the State Department s Policy Plannmg 
Staff, whose duty it was to think out long-range policy for the United States. In 1952 Mr. 
Kennan served briefly as United States ambassador to the Soviet Union. The article is" 
reprinted in George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (University of CMcago 
Press, 1951), pp. 107-128. 
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and accommodates itself to them. The main thing is 
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America. One positive eEort along this line had been the proposal of the great 
Frenchman Aristide Briand, in 1930, for a United States of Europe; but nothing 
came of it, and the speculation died down. The depression of the 1930’s brought 
preoccupation with domestic ills, and in the early 1940’s Europe was too busy 
simply surviving to give thought to schemes of union. 

After 1945, however, the pressing need of a faster rate of economic recovery 
brought to the fore a great deal of talk and some action looking toward customs 
unions. From these and other events it was clear that as never before European 
statesmen were not only dreaming about some form of continental union but 
were getting down to brass tacks in thinking out devices by which it could be 
effectuated. Union was backed by national leaders of the caliber of Winston 
Churchill, Edouard Herriot, Paul-Henri Spaak, and Ldon Blum 

>The American Attitude. Through all the ferment of discussion the 

United States took the lead as it never had done previously. Time was when 

the continent’s dominating power had been England and when that country 
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had necessarily fallen to the United States; no other nation had the 
carry through such programs as the Marshall Plan, and no other had 
degree of interest in European recovery. Furthermore, no other was , 8“ ^ 
detached from the immediate troubles of Europe to be able in xi. 
whole.«« the problem 

Americans in public and private life alike preached the 
European union,®^ and indeed were often much more favorably dfe'^ 
toward this ideal than were the Europeans themselves. It was natural fo 
American to hold that if the Europeans would only unite under one governm 
and create one economy they could expect to prosper as the United States h d 
done. But this solution was deceptively simple. It tended to overlook the 
turies of individual development through which die continental peoples h^*^i 
gone and the nationalistic rivalries which were part of it; and it probahl 
underestimated the divisive effects of religion and language. Saying that th ^ 
should be a customs union, for exaniple, was a vasUy different matter 

Among private sources agitating for union, Barbara Ward has been given con • 
able prominence for her The West at Bay (Norton, 1948), especially Chapters 5 and^*^* 
and Policy for the West (Norton, 1951), Both of these books present clear and 
arguments for a "western association.” See also A. Loveday, “The Emopean 
Int. Org., Nov. 1949, pp. 620-632. 

®®A good statement of the American interest in economic integration of Eurorv, 
be found in The Brookings Insdtution, Major Problems of United States ^oreipJ^ 
1949-50 (Brookings Institution, 1949), pp. 403-473. 

Paul HofFman while EGA Administrator was one example; others were Secr 
State Marshall (see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 604-605) and General Dvvirtf ^ of 
hower (see Department of State Bulletin, July 30, 1951, pp. 163-165). 
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states had been invited to join in the project, and five— Denmark, Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, and Sweden— had accepted.^® Tlius there were ten original signatories. 

^ Purposes of the Council. According to the Statute, 

The aim of the Council of Europe is to achieve a greater unity between 
its members for the purpose of safeguarding and reahzing the ideals and 
principles which are their common heritage and facilitating their economic 
and social progress. This aim shall be pursued through the organs of the 
Council by discussion of questions of common concern and by agreements 
and common action in economic, social, cultural, scientific, legal, and 
administrative matters. . . . 


Smrely such a frame of reference is broad enough to cover any activity in which 
the nations might choose to engage.'*® 

^ Machinery. It was decided that the seat of the Council should be in 
Strasbourg, France, where the first meetings were held in the summer of 1949. 
The Council would operate through two major organs, with a Secretariat to 
serve them both. A Committee of Ministers, composed of the ministers of 
foreign affairs ( or their alternates ) of each member state, was the agency in 
which primary power was vested. A deliberative body, the Consultative Assem- 
bly, in which each member would be represented by an allotted number of 
delegates chosen in such manner as the member determined, would meet annu- 
ally for discussion and recommendation. 

> Activities. Circumscribed as were the powers of the Assembly, from 
its first session in 1949 it manifested a desire to make an early start on the long 
and rocky road leading to European economic unification. Although chosen by 
governments, its members voted as individuals. Resolutions of the first session 
proved beyond a shadow of a doubt that the Assembly was prepared to go 
much further and faster than was the Committee of Ministers, which by defini- 
tion was a group of men \vith responsibilities to their governments and constitu- 
ents and which was therefore inclined toward cautious action. Bitter debates 
have taken place in the Assembly as to the future form of the Council of Eur e 
In 1949 resolutions were adopted that the Council should develop into a federal 
authority and that there should be “modification in the political and constitu 
tional structures of the members, which such collaboration would entail In 

1950 the issue arose again, in the form of debate between those whn t. i 
, , r j r ° Wished an 

all-out federalization of Emope and those who preferred a functional approach 

^ Greece and Turkey were added in 1949, and Iceland in 1950. Also in iQ-n , 
and Western Germany became associate members, and in 1951 Germany 
f ull membership. In the same year the American Congress and the CanadiarP^™,°*^®\^ 
were invited to send observers to meetings of the Assembly. Parliam^ 

^''That the Cmmcil nations are not interested exclusively in economic 
problems xvas shown in 1949, when the Assembly adopted resolutions favorim, po^-'7 
Emopean university for the international cultural values to be obtained. 

1949, p. 732; on other cultural activities, see ibid., Aug. 1950, pp. 514-Sl7_ ‘ ' 

Int. Org., Nov. 1949, p. 731. 
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Fw. "f l;.p"e:n2iCSr'i;' 
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THE COLD WAR AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Thus far we have ignored the effects of the Cold War in an area of immense 
economie and strategic value: the Middle East. Here are found high stakes with 
which the victor may be rewarded. Under the sands of this area hes nearly half 
of the world s known reserves of that vital commodity— petroleum— without 
which no army, navy, or air force has any value at all. The Middle East is a 
strategically located region, in that it straddles two major waterways: the 
Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. Psychologieally it is important in that if the 
Russians succeed in winning its allegiance vast numbers of humans in India and 
southeast Asia may conclude, as many of them have long wished to believe, that 
the day of imperial Western man is done and that that of the Asiatic has 
dawned.®® 

^ Western Control. Throughout most of the modem era these lands have 
been dominated, or at least influenced mainly, by the states of western Europe. 
North Africa has been primarily a European colonial area; Egypt has attained 
a nominal independence but is subject to major English influence, which its 
nationalists are anxious to slough off; Palestine after World War I and almost 
until the creation of the state of Israel, in 1948, was a British-mandated area; 
Syria and Lebanon have been similarly bound to France, and Iraq to England; 
Turkey in the past thirty years has not been so directed and has shown a strong 
inclination to go its own way, but in recent years has leaned to the West because 
of pressure from Russia; Iran and Arabia have had close economic and political 
connections with the West, although not as outright colonial areas. Recently 
the Soviet Union has indicated its desire to remove the Middle East from the 
orbit of western Europe. At the expense of some repetition, let us briefly call 
to mind some contemporary conflicts of interest in this region.®^ 

^ Soviet Interest. One might begin with the Iranian protests of 1943-1946 
that Soviet troops were sponsoring separatist movements in Azerbaijan, and 
that these troops were illegally present in Iran. The dispute was cleared up, 
but not before it had shown that the Soviet Union coveted the Iranian oilfields 
and the overland route to the Persian Gulf. Then the world became aware of 
Communist interest in Turkey, through demands for joint control of the Straits 
and for cession of Turkish eastern provinces. At about the same time one heard 
that Communist guerrillas were fighting in Greece and retreating across the 

The Russians are, of course, Asiatic in many of their attributes. Stalin remarked to 
Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka in about 1940 that both were Asiatics. See Isaac 
Deutscher, Stalin (Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 452. 

^ See Harry N. Howard, The Development of U.S. Policy in the Near East, 1943-1951 
(GPO, 1952), Dept. St. Publ. No. 4446; George G. McGhee, "United States Policy Toward 
the Middle East,” Department of State Bulletin, July 30, 1951, pp. 174-178; Richard N. 
Frye, ed.. The Near East and the Creat Powers (Harvard University Press, 1951); Lewis .V. 
Thomas and Richard N. Frye, The United States and Turkey and Iran (Harvard University 
Press, 1951). 
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made a speech before the UN General Assembly which fairly typified the cur- 
rent Russian attitude. Because it was typical, and because the point of view 
varies so widely from the American, extensive quotation may be justified: 

. . . Efforts are now being made to reinforce the North Atlantic bloc by 
including in it Greece and Turkey as well as West Germany, to which 
countries a special role is assigned in the implementation of the aggressive 
plans against the Soviet Union. The representatives of the Atlantic bloc 
openly violate the international agreements, concluded during the war 
against Hitlerite Germany and militarist Japan, aimed at combating the 
danger of recurrence of fascist aggression and at strengthening friendly 
relations with the Soviet Union. ... In order to deceive public opinion and 
to camouflage their actual aggressive aims, the President, the Gabinet 
Ministers, Senators and other political and public leaders in the United 
States are raising a hue and cry about the threat to the United States 
security emanating from the USSR. . . . the elementary principles and 
standards of international law are being trampled upon in the United 
Nations. . . . J. V. Stalin has said; “. . . the United Nations Organization is 
now not so much a world organization as an organization for the Americans, 
catering to the needs of the American aggressors.” . . . 

Such are the facts. And facts are kno^vn to be stubborn things. ... It is 
time to give a rebuff to the aggressive forces which are pushing the world 
toward another world war. . . . The Anglo-American bloc ... is the aggres- 
sive core of the United Nations. 

In the United States influential statesmen . . . day in and day out incite 
enmity for the Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies. Their Congress 
heaps one law upon another, directed at disrupting peaceful cooperation 
among nations, at kindling another world war. . . . The aggressive nature 
of the United States foreign policy is clear to the entire world. . . . 

The United States is increasing its army, navy and air force, ... is build- 
ing himdreds of new naval and air bases on foreign territories, is establish- 
ing a whole system of mihtaiy alliances bringing countries of the former 
“axis” into these alliances. 

The entire economy of the United States is geared to war. . . . 

The United States continues to expand its war industry, which is absorb- 
ing ever more billions of dollars, covering this up with references to the 
“national security” of the United States 

The entire foreign policy of the United States is based on preparation for 
another world war with the object of gaining world domination for Ameri- 
can monopolies and making gigantic profits on war. ... 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is a policy of peace. The Soviet 
Union indefatigably strives to eliminate the threat of war, strives for peace, 
for strengthening friendly relations among the countries, for close interna- 
tional cooperation based on mutual respect for the independence of nations 
and the sovereign equality of states. — 

This is a small portion of Vyshinsky’s speech to the General Assembly on Nov. 8, 
1951. Together with another speech to the same body on Nov. 16, 1951, it is reprinted in 
Speeches by A. T. Vyshinsky (USSR Embassy, Washington, 1951). For other expressions of 
the Soxiet point of riew, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 618-625; ibid., 1948, 
pp. 600-605. 
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argumenls can be adduced for it, as well as criticisms that the government lias 
not adequately explored this approach. The major objection to it is tliat the 
Sow'et Union has in past wolated agreements at will and might do so in future, 
so diat a stable settlement would be extremely unlikely.'^ 

^ Achesons Statements. The polics- of containment has been officially 
endorsed on numerous occasions. For e.vample, in 1950 Seerctarj' of State Dean 
Acheson told his press conference: 

. . . the Soviet Government is highly realistic and we have seen time after 
time dial it can adjust itself to facts when facts e.vist. We have seen also 
that agreements reached wth tlic Soviet Government arc useful when those 
agreements register facts or a situation which e.vists and tliat they are not 
useful when they ... do not register the c.xisling facts. . . . 

So it has been our basic polic)- to build situations which uffil extend the 
area of possible agreement, that is, to create strengtli instead of the weak- 
ness which exists in many quarters the whole purpose of the economic 

recovery- program in Western Europe is to create strength instead of weak- 
ness in that area. . . . 

Now this road is a very' long one and a very' difficult one. It takes purpose, 
continuity of purpose, perseverance, sacrifice and it lakes, more thin 
almost any^ing else, very' steady' nerx’es 

A few weeks later the Secretary' made a major speecli on the causes of 
Russo-American tensions, in which he pointed out that tliey could be reliW'd 
if the Russians were wiling to conclude peace treaties with Germany and 
Austria, cease forcible domination of the satellites, cease obstructionism in ihe 
UN, Join in effective intemab'onal control of atomic energy, and put an end fo 
distorted propaganda and subversion of otlier governments. He contintjf/J. 


The United States is ready ... to cooperate in genuine efforts to fjnrj 
peaceful settlements. . . . But it takes more than one to cooperate, if jJ r. 
Sov'iet Union could Join in doing these things I have outlined, v/e co-;;ki 

all face the future with greater security' 

We are always ready to discuss, to negotiate, to agree, but we are in.fhr 
standably loath to play the role of international sucker. ... I 
evidence that the Sos'iet leaders svill change their conduct unffl j} 
progress of the free world cons'inces them that tliey cannot profit f/o'o -- 

continuation of these tensions 

We want peace, but not at any price. .’ . . 

The times call for a total diplomacy equal to tlie task of defen-.e a-/- ' 
Soviet expansion 


“’The State Department has compiled lengthy lists of Soviet violations nf 
agreements since 1945; see Docs. Am. For. Rch., 1948, pp. 609-620; ibid., 10;yj 

Statement of Feb. 8, 1950; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1950, pp. 570-572. ''' 

Speech at Berheley, California, March 16, 1950; Docs. Am. For. rr-n 

573-580. Winston Churchill, speaking to the House of Commons on January 2 ^ ', 

“The best chance of avoiding war is ... to bring matters to a head nith tho 
ment and to arrive at a lasting settlement. It is icOe to reason . . . with the 
however, possible to deal svith them on a realistic basis, and in my 
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tions was that Stalin or his lop aides would miscalculate American intentions. 
To Americans tlie absence of aggressive designs on tlie Soviet Union is clear, 
and if Russian intelligence agents were accurately reporting to their head- 
quarters tlie American slate of mind, and if Stalin believed what he heard, no 
one on tlie Soviet side would fear outbreak of war from our side. However, no 
American could know with assurance that factual information was rcacliing 
the Kremlin or tliat it was being properly ewiluated. 

For all the saber-rattling from east of the Iron Curtain, tliere was little if 
any reason to believe tliat Russia really wanted war. Ratlier, as Winston 
Churchill said in his Fulton, Missouri, speech of 1946; “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. WTiat they desire is the fruits of war and tlie 
indefinite expansion of tlieir power and doctrines.”"’ Tlie lough-minded realists 
of Moscow could hardly be e.xpectcd to welcome a war against opponents of tlie 
caliber of western Europe and the United States, especially since Russian 
industry and transport were apparently so much less developed than those of 
the West. The fact remains, however, that top-echelon miscalculation could 
precipitate an unintended war.®’ 

^ Spiritual Poverty. Long ago it was well said tliat "man does not live by 
bread alone,” and none svill deny the theoretical trutli of Uie statement; but 
there was evidence that the United States and the West in general were in 
real danger of losing the Cold War because of excessii'e attenb'on to material 
matters, such as armies and bombs, and insufficient regard for the moral and 
ethical values of Christianity and democracy which presumably were the 
fundamental stakes of the contest. In the United States this situation was 
indicated by confusion as to the essential reality and worth of democracy, by 
the conversion of primarily economic Marshall Plan aid into largely military 
Mutual Security Program assistance, and by the oft-made statement that the 
only language understood by the Russians was force. There has been a great 
reluctance to reahze that military force alone could not win the Cold War and 
that, whether a contest is fought across a diplomats desk or on the bloody 
battlefield of the hot war, men do not fight effectively unless there is before 
them a vision of an ideal of such compelling beauty as to validate their sacrifices. 
In the United States of the 1950’s a vast number of people were evidently 
convinced that Russia could and should be fought only with military tools. 
Many of these same people doubtless were convinced that domestic com- 

Lenin had read wth approval the statement of tlie great German von Clausewitz: 
"A conqueror is always a lover of peace; he would like to make his entry into our state 
unopposed.” In 1934 Stalin, who is a close student of Lenin, told H. G. Wells: “Communists 
do not in the least idealize methods of violence. . . . They would be very pleased to drop 
violent methods if the ruling class agreed to give way to the working class.” Quoted by 
Byron Dexter in "Clausewitz and Soviet Strategy,” Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1950, pp. 41-55, 
at pp. 52-53. 

“ See George F. Kennan, “Is War -witlr Russia Inevitable?” Department of State 
Bulletin, Feb. 20, 1950, pp. 267-271. 
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munism could be stamped out by jailing its adherents, or possibly by shooting 
them. This attitude stemmed from ignorance, since it should by now be clear 
beyond all question that one cannot shoot an idea. If force alone could repress 
an unpopular idea, Christianity would have died nearly two thousand years 
ago. This IS not an attempt to equate communism with Christianity, or to 
argue that communism is a good or a bad idea. The important and undeniable 
tact that many Americans have been reluctant to face is that it is an idea 
which has been demonstrated to have a very wide appeal. 

This being the case, it would appear that to attempi to fight communism 
by the sword alone would be unrealistic, and that the West ought to place more 
stress Aan it has m the recent past on the struggle for men’s minds. This is 
not to deny the present need for military weapons. 

But the final solution for the ills that plague the world can never fie in 

thatthetruthis the best answer? 
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Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (Harper, 1948). Contains much 
material on the international activities of Roosevelt and Hopkins during and after 
World War If. 

Barbara Ward, Policy for the West (Norton, 1951). Concrete proposals for 
political and economic cooperation among the Western cormtries in the face of the 
Communist threat. 
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the war was over Uie duties were maintained at a liigh level, and tlie protec- 
homst policy was firml)- establislied 

> Sporadic Lowering of Tariffs. Traditionally and for many years Uie 
Republicans were the champions of high tariffs and the Democrats of low ones. 
Consequently, it could be ex-pected that when the Democrats achieved majority 
power m Confess and a Democrat was in the ^^^^^te House, tariffs would be 
of 1894 an^ ri in a few instances, notably in Uic ^^^ilson-Gorman Act 

in tlie minority 

and thus had no forther opportunities for tariff reducUon. As a matter of fact 
It must be conceded that many othenvise good Democrats fell from grace in’ 
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admmistration in sponsoring thf. 9 f , * mtenbon of the Hoover 

duties mainly on fa™ pioTuL Ltrl;^^ ^'' was to increase 

manner of goods descended on CoiLest ^ 

finaUy passed it raised die averagfratP f ^ ^ 

percent-the highest point in hSoFv ! T ^oods to more than 50 

items than ever before. uiy~und extended tariff coverage to more 

manipulations inherent inL^^riff m^l^^ apparently inevitable political 

, =The standard wodc on ta^ h . P^ 

A of the United 

A Study of Recent Experience (ConnTonFLl States; 

See E. E. Schattschneider, PoUtics Relabons, New York. 1936). 

ol>t,cs, Presmres. and the Tariff (Prentice-HaU, 1935). 
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were not paid in full, and (although Finland is still paving) there is little 
reason o beheve that they ever will be. Calvin Coolidce'is 'reported to have 
muled, u hen someone mentioned the problem of I-urojH-’s rep.aVing the loans. 
Wal, tlmy lured the money, didn't they?” The presumption w s ’th.afan Imnes 

E^n'f l eTe n 

Sbtof I ,1 T'; "" ->f 

riU “cb te c , or „,r,„,„nrilv L™ 

To ™ n ™ ■ 1T7''‘ P-vcn,„l 

«vc‘:\v,,:tn\:sX- »' 
.i.coilte!:zz'rdtr>vir'TfT' ■' “ 

supply of monetn J ! t 7 " ‘"’"‘-'''I'' ‘"‘o ‘J-'^ls of the whole worlds 

alUhe other mt.W^nf M n nmontr 

coun^ would ea" ^1’' "" i 

.bol rr^r predsoiy rchnuL^dLlZ" ^ 

pa)Tnent in sen-ices we could nnd J ' ^ "as designed to prevent. .-Vs to 

and banking sen-ices and thus pav dollars 'toT"'- -^^'ipping. insurance, 
in turn use for debt sen-ice but^the 1 countries wliicb they can 

compared to Uie si;:e of the’ debts PaM 

out of the question, because of the t'arilT and k!”d’ T * 

esls. Thus the means which the fc ■ ' " *- o^-od l>ohltco-cconomic inter- 

to pay their debts "o Zvorl , Z ™“°“ "’'S'" ™"o< i'-»Wv ''ovc used 

rvcrc’n U.c an.mZus pZlZhZ rT'’ 

cmanding and preventing pavmcnt.® 

the HECIPrOCAL TIUDE AGnEE.MEiXT PROGRAM 

all of Franklin Ro’osevclt'roc^"'’"''^ of State during virtuallv 

"ith a record of public senacen! . . came to that position 

lowering of tari/bimriers 

became Secretary' of State, in 1933 m'^V u monomania. As soon as he 
find others that a tariff-reductinn ^ ^ about persuading the President 

succeeded a year later. " Program was in tlie national interest; he 

and the years followinE.''^'fL'I!l!.?'''’7'’^’7?"^°'^‘^ events of 1929 

Hawley TfirilF Act, which had ’ad been deepened by the Smoot- 

export business was badly ‘enoup}^^ oo*'mtes to the liighost known leycls. Our 
the retahation of other ^ can depression, but 

-P® our 1930 net mcnnl the 

H- Imumo” M2)!”"™ P-T Del,,, .„d WcM p„,per.7, (Brook- 
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ruination of many American exporters. It was Secretarj' Hull's conwction that 
the tariff had been one of the causes of tlie depression, and that reduction of 
that tariff was essential to international economic recover}'. 

As to the effects of tlie Smoot-Hawley Tariff, Mr. Hull has testified: 

MTien I came into the State Department I found in the files no fewer 
than thirt}’-four formal and emphaUc protests presented by as many nations 
following the passing of the Smoot-Haw'ley high-tariff Act. Nor had their 
protests been confined to w'ords. Goaded by what they regarded as almost 
an embargo keeping out their e.\-ports to the United States, they retaliated 
in kind.' 

Mr. Hull recounts that Switzerland retaliated against our tariff on w'atches by 
raising its duties on articles imported primarily from the United States. As a 
result, our tariff cut imports from Switzerland by 30.5 percent in the year 
1930-1931, and the Sw’iss tariff cut our exports to that counby' by 29.6 percent 
in the same period. A combination of this tariff feuding and general depression 
caused oiu- world-wide e.xports to drop in 1933 to 52 percent of the 1929 volume 
and to 32 percent of the 1929 value.® Even these figures do not tell the whole 
stoi}', since several major American e.xporters were hit even harder. For ex- 
ample, die value of exports of automobiles and parts, always important ex-port 
items, dropped from 541.4 million dollars in 1929 to 90.6 million dollars in 1933; 
the value of exports of wheat and flour in the same period declined from 
192.3 million dollars to 18.6 million dollars.* 

Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 1934. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act was signed by President Roosevelt in June 1934.^* The philosophy 
behind it was that svhich had impelled President McKinley to say in 1901: 

We must not repose in fancied seciuity that w’e can forever sell every- 
thing and buy little or nothing. . . . Reciprocity is the mutual outgrowth 
of our wonderful industrial development . . . The period of exclusiveness 
is past The expansion of our trade and commerce is the pressing problem, 

Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell HuU (Macmillan, 2 vob., 1948), Vol. I, p. 355; 
reprinted by permission of The Macmillan Company. See also Chapters 26, 27, and 37 for 
general discussions of the trade agreement program. On this program, see also the following; 
Grace Beckett, The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program (Columbia UniversiW Press, 
1941); Raymond L. Buell, The HuU Trade Program and the American System (Foreign 
Polic)' Association, New York, 1938); J. M. Jones, Tariff Retaliation Repercussions of the 
Smoot-Hawley BiU (University of FermsyU-ania Press, 1934); John D. Larkin, Trade Agree- 
ments: A Study in Democratic Methods (Columbia University Press, 1940); J. M. Lctiche 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements in the World Economy (King's Crown Press, 1948); Francis B, 
Sayre, The Way Forward; The American Trade Agreements Program (Macmillan, I83g)' 

® In the period 1929-1932, imports into the United States dropped from $4,399,000,000 
to $1,323,000,000. Om: e.sports in the same period dropped from more than $5,241,000*000 
to $1,611,000,000. 

® See Hidl, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 354, 337. 

10 Public Law 316, 73rd Congress, 2nd Session; 48 StaL at L., 943. The Act was 
technically an amendment to the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. It was effective for threfi vears 
and svas renewed in 1937, 1940, 1943, 1945, 1948, 1949, and 1951. ' 
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... A policy of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent re- 

" ■ ■ “ some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue 

emnlovSTrT^rf^"^ industries at home, why should they not be 

employed to extend and promote our markets abroadpii ^ 

It may be noted parenthetically that the “fancied security” mentioned in the 
first sentence quoted has been unconscionably long a-dying. 

The procedure set up by the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Aet is, in its 
Msence, sunple enough. The Act allows the President to negotiate bilateral 
trade agreements rvith foreign countries under the terms of which, in return 
Sb or snndar concessions by the other country, he may lower American 
anffs by as much as SO percent of the amounts Sxed in the basic tariff laws.“ 

eSioToT^r " of -loodon or 

J^e frl I '”■0 President cannot move an 

0^^ ftcTlw o r f >>0 0“ "bW “ «om 

status wiU not b * It “P'orfy *l“t >1* tariff 

l^em« h! r os'ooment. sL 1943 each 

L - - - 1 ,“ edan escape clause authorising Bre President to suspend 

rh^rsedmf ” oase of unforeseen seLs 

rnpry « Wncan busrness by the operabon of the agreement,.* 

twenty-eS boon negoriated widr 

andlZXnrd S~e mT” 

tariffs had been h An ' 50-percent reduction of American 

powers were considerably restricte^d sinoP 1 ^ T' bargaining 

return for foreign grants Cohspo remained to be offered by us in 

authorized a further reducHo “ 1945, Congress 

ning of that year.i^ ° ° percent of the rates in effect at the begin- 

sentof eiaTHOTseTrSe agreements do not require the con- 

when the authorizing act^wa^J passS^^^ft “ advance, 

^ P . Although they are often referred to as 

.. T^le President .by fetiche, op. rit., p. 3 , n. 3 . 

“ ", “"3™ "? p “ - “ 

been made, and thirteen I™aa^ 1951, only twenty applications 

Only one concession had been tfen^sed as being obviously without 

TV investigation. The Redvrornl T January 1951, although the other 

No. 4086 (GPO, 1951), p. 2 . According to m ^w'^i •^SPeement Program, Dept. St. Publ. 

ways to be taken seriously: “We ercn reo ' against the agreements were 

had°tf injured by tariff reduction when on protests that certain industries had been 
had been made on the products mentioned ” ,^^''eJ°Ped that no reductions 

« The Act as amended in 1945^ to T b PP- 376-377. 

Rot revision, made by Department of ^ 1*^54. Statements as to the need 

Por, ReK 1944-1945, pp. 481-50L if tiif be found in Docs. Am. 

A. rne text of the 1945 act is in ibid., pp. 506-507. 
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‘'Imclc Ircalics tliis is n monomer. A treaty by definition in American constitu- 
tional law is subject to approval by a two-lbirds vote of the Senate before rati- 
fication, but this procedure is not applied to the Hull agreements. Indeed, the 
fact that they arc not submitted to the Senate for approval has been one of the 
major grounds for politico-legal sniping at them; it has often been alleged, 
although \sath a deep tinge of partisanship, that they represent an unconsUtu- 
lional delegation of senatorial power to the President.’" As a matter of law the 
allegation falls of its owaa weight, but as a matter of politics it is often appeal- 
ing. It is fairly well agreed that the constitutionality of the agreements is above 
rcproaclj under tlic principles laid dowm by the Supreme Court in Field v. Clark 
and Hampton v. U.S.‘® 

^ Negofiaiion. Tlic Act prosadcs tliat no agreements shall be negotiated 
without notice to tlie public and opportunity to interested indisiduals to be 
heard. A Trade Agreement Committee has been set up, composed of representa- 
tives of tlie Tariff Commission, the Mutual Security Agency, and tlie Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury', Agriailturc, Labor, Interior, Commerce, and Defense; 
to this committee is delegated the task, discliargcd mainly tlirough numerous 
subcommittees, of determining tlic countries with which we will seek to negoti- 
ate agreements and the commodities to be covered. Once tin’s committee has 
decided that an agreement is desirable with a given country, it drafts a tentative 
one. Formal public notice is tlien given tliat written briefs will be received 
before a given deadline and tliat a public hearing will be held on a stated dale 
at least tliirty days in the future before tlie Committee for Redprocily Informa- 
tion. This committee is composed of reprcscntalivcs of the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Treasury, Commerce, and Defense and of the Tariff Com- 
mission. When domestic producers and otliers interested have been afforded 
an opportunity' to be heard, the Department of State, having made whatever 
revisions in its draft seem appropriate in riew of the hearings, proceeds to 
the actual negotiation with the foreign country'. When tlie two agree on one 
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^“^1“ “■“ “•<> 'ff“‘ 0" the date 

»uehy to a tecood that if in f„toe the fcst gntnts LcZiZ to a^S wM 
to tate atateafoT 

to take advantage of all such concessions. Prior to 192"? fhp TTrt.-feaoi cA 
woujd extend the added concessions only if the other party granted us “enniva- 
ditional- cla“°“f Xr wo?*, Watend'ef a "“1““' 

ZnTa^itttdrj:;!'”"® “ oonnt^zrzfr 

polity foDowed to as HuUa^Lme^Z”’""’ ^ “ the 

inquire into the reasons for its use There f we should 

use of the conditional 

cessions, in practice it is almncf k • to make equivalent” con- 

they are actually equivalent Much ^ determine whether 

offices over the queSru Tfthe&t ot h^ T "i? 

lent” concessions, and such arguments can granted the other "equiva- 

antness does not arise under thp °° naterminably. This unpleas- 

troatatent involves a mass of oo , Condidonal 

when one considers ttat we havT^t^t becomes apparent 

every nation on earth. Senaratp commercial treaty with almost 

adhered to, for each individual countrv separate practices 

treats our commerce, if we follow tL ®pandmg on the manner in which it 

administrative point of view is ton ^ rdonal practice. The game, from the 

is not in the unconditional practiPp''°™^^®''i-^° candle. (3) There 

United States as there would appeal™ be if °° 
lowering tariffs on an item in the fir f 1 we make the agreement 

principal suppher of that item. Wp off ^ f country which is our 

and thus we obtain bargaininu- r.n« ° commodity, 

which we export. There is presumaW ° reductions in tariffs on others 
transaction. If now most-favored naHo^ ^ rough equality of gain in such a 
-Actual UP. H- H treatment demands that we also cut 

aKSs.®””” 'i-™ ft»fi948h pJ'Is'bS, 
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feed agencies, there was held in Geneva in 1947 a tariil-reducdon conference 
of great importance, which resulted in the conclusion of tlic General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), By this agreement the United States, 
SraU ff A autliortotion of the Trade Agreement Act, concluded a 
ren ‘ sf 1 "'0 I'vcntj-two other nadons 

I diM at T r »' Annee;., France, in 194S, and 

a and at Torquay, England, in 1930.1951. In sum, by early 1931 die United 

reterr^t neats in effeet w.U foriy-livc eountriest 

aeeonm fo “sV" '' W'Sfe countries 

»nedvat^e f oT "d^a * '’8'“'”“'' "™'M >>“" “■ 

of a lobby-ridden Co'npt" had had to run tlie gauntlet 

r^motfen cf Agreements. As noted in the preceding chanter one 
?otr?fTl9!t7? ““ "“'*• U"'-''” satellites. By 

he rnTdotTau”^ f “ 

desire to retaliAtP ntra- f c • . easily comprehend the 

questioned, since thereby wTe^dTd^ cotc^ss’ 

made by us. ^ concessions made to us as well as Aose 

THE "TRUMAN DOCTRINE” 

attempt to solve a par^Xrl^"^^^^- program was a significant 

problem was dwarfed bv economic problem, but after 1945 that 

foreign invasion, occu^don ^ar 11, through 

Civil tar inffadon and foreign Communist im^tan - 

Turhey after 1945 did notand itself in dire eeonomicstaits. as did Greece, 

^^artment of State Bulletin FpV, t; mtr, 

^efd te.Ttual and statistical matter bearintr’n^^ti’ f’" oP- «f-. PP- 36-82, has 

M of 1949. hvo thirds of American imporl “Sreements program and GATT. 

average duty of 53 percent on the dutiaWo '4 ^“7'free; the Smoot-Hawley Act leWed 

^vas about 15 percent. These figures are snmm GATT, tlie corresponding figure 

mdicate difference in price lev^and in that "1‘sleading, however, in that they do not 

y„, r,™., Ooe 

sTe^E^ “ IMT^avCTased^l^OOt^^ 

See Econonuc Cooperation AdministratiM 21,500. 

1951). p. 147. «ecoucry Gmdes, No. 22 (EGA, Washington, 
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smce It had emerged unscathed from the war. However TV . ^ 

Dardanelles, upon which the Russians tsarici n A ’ the 

covetous eyes for many a generation Aff fV,' " alike, had cast 

evidence of the Soviet desire to brmgTurkeybeL'ra'''r' r“ ““"'“•‘"''“Me 

to toperil Anglo-American strategic and econoi l^ ° ^ T‘“°’ 
terranean region. The Kremlin cnr, a a nterests in the entire Medi- 

certain frontfer pro^^Tnd”.! 7‘‘ ‘‘““‘‘f T^ey for die cession of 
Allhongh the pressure was repulsed for * 0 '^° ° I '“''“I Derdanelles. 

the threat to the Suez Canal and to We f ^ question of 

and Arabia.^ of petroleum in Iran, Iraq, 

>■ British Retirement. Britisli u j 

occupation, and in view of the exb-P i liberated Greece from Nazi 

remained after 1945 to preserve y unsettled local political situation they 
shadow of its former self, and it sooner Britain, however, was only a 

policing Greece, Palestine, Germany ^"^^^^nble the costs involved in 

concern. Its industrial plant and merchant numerous otlier areas of its 

that it was unable to export enough goodrtT°° damaged by the war 

nomic position forced it to reduce its comm'i precarious eco- 

1947 Britain’s ambassador in Washington anno in February 

following month Britain’s economic and 

drawn from Greece, and that it would no longer b^ assistance would be with- 

for pacification of that inflation- and revolution-nVla ° assume responsibility 
to Turkey. . iand. The same applied 

^ Truman’s “Doctrine.” This decision posed a 
States: what effect would such British action have upon United 

view of Communist guerrilla activity it seemed most interests? In 

departure would be the cue for Communist revolution, that ^’^'t'sh troop 
appear behind the Iron Curtain, that Turkey would be next^'^'^'^'^ '"'onld dis- 
menu, that the eastern Mediterranean would thus be endangered 
can allies in the persons of the British and French would be ^^Cri. 

in general the strategic position of the Western democracies would b^’ 
weakened. The problem had many economic implications as well h 
basically one of military strategy. ' ’ it 
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f supply that assistance. We have already ex- 

L'detuate aid but S aTe 

th^uJdtSya?Pc°^ Greece if Turkey is to have tlie assistance it needs, 
Sat help "'"PP ^ able to provide 

JeSstlrr,o° =>»- 

is SrcriadOT r? ?“ P°"‘=>' »' United Stoles 

he^frfelel^,‘„‘t^^^°''^?^^^^ ‘’“""=''“' 've are svilUng to 

Sly aaSt ^ rW-Uons and Uteir naHonafin- 

totalitarian reaimes Tlii. , ii'at seek to impose upon tiiem 

tarlan regSJrposSSC pS-W Se'i 

peoples who are Ss'uSttempteds United States to support free 

outside pressures. . . . Itfs necessary minorities or by 

the survival and integrity of tlie cZek mHn® f ® 
much wider situation^ l/ GreSe shonhl Wl T ™P°rtance in a 

minority, the effect unon i>c r.e»- 1,1 ° under tlie control of an armed 
serious. Confusion and disordpr^ would be immediate and 

Middle East. . . .24 might well spread tliroughout the entire 

^Congressional Action. The PrPcirlPTafV t 

favorably received by Congress and thP 1 °° 

Congress authorized^appropriations of n 

ending in June 1948.=^= S this sum 100 min-”’'^T 

Turkey to finance nmcn-a ^ million dollars was later earmarked for 
went to Greece, with thl i^tentaat hdfr^t military; the remainder 

for economic reconstruction. As a matter of fact T 

nel considerably more than half into the m'lr ’ I’ecessaiy to chan- 

the money available and autliorizing the ' * to making 

Congress stipulated that conditions p^cedenf 

should be permission of free access bv^TT > TL *6 release of the money 

penditure of the money, free movement of ^ ^ 

Greek agreement not to transfer any properrrec? T'' T 

y p operty received under the act without 

^ Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947. nn 64fi R=;n 

^Peek-Tvirkish aid program are renrl significant documents bear- 

Public Law 75, 80th Confess 1st l£ • *“ volume, pp. 642-688. 

fe'?' ^9^7, pp. 674-678®^ ’ ^ approved May 22, 1947; text in Docs. 

See United States in World Affairs, 1947-48, pp. 472-475. 
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presidential approval, and Greek obligation to give “full and continuous pub- 
licity ... as to the purpose, source, diaracter . . . amounts, and progress of 
United States economic assistance carried on therein pursuant to this Act.” 
These conditions were included in the agreements shortly thereafter negotiated 
with the Greek and Turkish governments.^ 

^ Significance of the Doctrine. By this action, the United States indi- 
cated its intention of assuming the mantle of international leadership which 
Britain was laying do%vn. More important. President Truman s message and the 
subsequent legislation had the effect of pledging the United States to opposi- 
tion to outbreaks of Communist pressure anywhere and any time; this was the 
conclusion to be dra^vn from the last quoted paragraph of the President’s mes- 
sage. There was reason to believe, as many did, that the program was over- 
hastily conceived on this point, and that it was biting off more than the nation 
could chew. 

^ Criticism of the Doctrine. The program has been criticized as over- 
ambitious, and also on the grounds that, our professed allegiance to the United 
Nations notwithstanding, we almost completely ignored that institution in our 
proposals to save Greece and Timkey. The latter fact was immediately thrown 
in the face of the administration, which was forced to explain, rather lamely, 
that the UN had neither the money nor the organization to do the job. Although 
this was probably true, the explanation apparently came as an afterthought. 
Senator Vandenberg, then chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and respected leader, saved some measure of face for the government by pro- 
posing an amendment to the aid bill by which the activities of the United 
States in Greece and Turkey would cease immediately when the UN indicated 
its ability and desire to take them over. 

Further objections were raised by those who regarded this action as a 
threat to the Soviet Union which might provoke retaliation. Nonetheless, what- 
ever the program’s shortcomings, it was put into operation, and it was quite 
generally credited with major influence in stopping what had appeared to be 
an irresistible Russian advance toward the west. In any case, within three 
months the Truman Doctrine was overshadowed by a further-reaching pro- 
posal, named after Mr. Truman’s Secretaiy' of State. 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 

> Europe’s Economy, 1947. Although attention was concentrated on the 
Balkans and the Truman Doctrine in the spring of 1947, it was apparent to 
many observers that western Europe was in an extremely imsatisfactorj' posi- 

The Greet- agreement is in Docs. Am. For. Rets., 1947, pp. 681-684; that with Turk^ 
is in The Turkish Aid Program, Dept. St. Publ. No. 3014 ( GPO, 1948 ) , pp. 22-24; both are 
in A Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1261-12C 
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tion. The great work done by tire United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) was coming to a close. The indices of industrial 
production, although approaching prewar normals in some countries or com- 
modities and even exceeding them in a few, left much to be desired. Production 
of coa , basic to all industry, was not back to par. Food production, impaired 
y ack of fertilizers and machiner)s was set back first by droughts and then 
by the excepfaonaUy severe winter of 1946-1947. Since production was not high 
enough to satisfy even domestic needs, exports were minuscule; since exports 
were outweighed by imports, tliere was an unfavorable balance of trade. A 
arge proportion of the imports came from the United States, whose factories, 
not hawng been bombed, were in excellent condition and whose productive 
capacity had doubled since 1940. But payment had to be made in doUars, which 

Torts T I ->Torts exceeded im- 

hi 1^7 sf billions 

ean” in’ ^ ^S^res represented the “dollar 

loaneL . th^ United States had 

onr s3 rtT to Europe, but this sum, it appeared, was 
resTsdtation h ! I ® European economic 

of economridt Marshall proposed a program 

ruling circles of Wall Cf,- ^ mofavated solely by the desire of the 

of Europe, and even in the uTted State 

right-wing isolationisi- A • * ^ agreed with this view. Some 

(ERP) as simnlv a t-L regarded the European Recovery Program 

group of more thouphtfi 1 A political control. A considerable 

four-year neriod Annfli • r ° billions in this manner over a 

whether, in view of the ap^endy 'wording and wondered 

ern Eurone the UnifPfl < 3 f t ™ danger of communization of west- 

people wou’ld not go Comm^^^st if f reasoned that 

that we would be teolisW; 

the cost to the United States waLo '^ben 

rearming to meet the military threat of t Cn alternative cost of 

^^Ouotprlin ritiv ^ ™ ^ tlommunist-dominated Europe.^® 

seventeen bilUon doUars (it turned out to Lp MarshaU Plan at about 

he computed that this wL e^l to "bout I ^ “d of 1951), 

fte United States, and that U was less^thLVn^"" °f War II to 

States during the life of the program Le national income of the United 

Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1948, pp. 4f7-469 Fomer^PPA ^7’- ^foasuring the Marshall Plan,” 
vv -iou. n ormer EGA Administrator Paul Hoffman has pro- 
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Many were tired of trying to put out the European fires— in Greece, Turkey, 
England, or elsewhere— with only a bucketful of water at a time, and decided 
that now was the time to use ERP as a firehose to extinguish the blaze once and 
for all. 

Possibly the most succinct official statement of the plan’s motivation was 
that of Secretary of Commerce Harriman’s Committee on Foreign Aid, which 
averred that the United States had a “vital interest— humanitarian, economic, 
strategic, and pobtical— in helping the participating countries to achieve eco- 
nomic recovery.” Humanitarian interest there surely was: the cultural heritage 
from western Europe aroused in the minds of many Americans a determination 
that their original fatherlands should not fall to Communist imperialism. Eco- 
nomic interests presented themselves in a variety of ways. There was, for one 
thing, the short-range desire simply to get Europe off relief and into self- 
supporting production. In the longer range there was the motive of re-establish-- 
ing the Emropean economy so that it would be enabled to produce enough 
to support itself and to settle its balance of international payments; thus it 
could stop borrowing or obtaining grants from the United States— as it had been 
doing, in one way or another, ever since World War I— in order to pay debts 
owed to the United States. Furthermore, if European purchasers had enou^ 
productive capacity to earn dollars with which to buy American exports, Amer- 
ican industries, many of which verge on bankruptcy if their foreign markets 
are seriously diminished, would be materially aided. Not only does the United 
States export large quantities of such manufactured goods as cars and trucks, 
farm equipment, and business machines but also very significant proportions 
of its agricultural production. In 1949, for example, the United States exported 
40 percent of its rice production, 37 percent of its cotton, 29 percent of its 
tobacco, 27 percent of its wheat, and 24 percent of its lard.®® 

The strategic and political motives of Marshall Plan aid were intertwined. 
As democrats ourselves, we naturally wished democracies to survive elsewhere, 
although the Marshall Plan countries were by no means exclusively democracies. 
A revived European economy could put men to work at something near fan- 
wages, and this in itself would cut much ground out from under the feet of 


tested the use of the term "foreign aid” in this connection, on the ground that ". . . ‘foreign’ 
denotes something alien to us; ‘aid’ denotes charity. What we call ‘foreign aid’ is neither of 
these; ... It is not aid at all; it is insurance and enterprise. ... I am profoimdly convinced 
that there are occasions in which the interests of the American people are best served by 
investing some of our dollars abroad. Such investments should be made not in terms of 
charity but because they will promote our prosperity by promoting world prosperity; or 
because they vvill increase our security by increasing world security; or because a few dollars 
spent wisely now will save us many dollars in the future. This is not pManthropy; it jj 
headed, free enterprise.” ‘“World Investment,’ not ‘Foreign Aid,’” New York Times 
Magazine, Feb. 3, 1952, p. 7. Reprinted by permission of the New York Times and Mr. 
Hoffman. 

=0 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Outlook Charts 19Si (G?0, 
1950), pp. 8-9. 
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Co^unist agitators. A reinvigorated Europe would also be in a position 
o bui d up the military force, and the economic plant on which the military 
force must be based, which could stem a westward push from the Kremlin. If 

Tf^fh ^ the Soviet Union attacked-the strategic position 

e United States would be immeasurably strengthened by the existence of 
a n^ber of countries between Russia and the Atlantic that would have the will 
and ^e means to take the brunt of the attack and thus fend it off from us at 
east temporarily, just as had happened in World Wars I and II. 
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which they need to sustain life and at the same time rebuild their econ- 
nomies. . . . 

It is one of the principal aims of our foreign policy to use our economic 
and financial resources [to aid in the maintenance of human dignity and 
democracy]. It is necessary if we are to preserve our own freedoms and our 
own democratic institutions. It is necessary for our national security. And 
it is our duty and our privilege as human beings.®^ 

Seldom has the foundation of foreign policy in enlightened self-interest been 
more clearly expressed by an oflBcial of our government. Toward the end of 
1947 Secretary Marshall said, in the same vein: “. . . we find ourselves ... in 
a world position of vast responsibility. We can act for our own good by acting 
for the world s good.”®® 

^ MarshaWs Harvard Address. With the groundwork laid in Under 
Secretary Achesons speech, and only two weeks after presidential approval 
of the Greek-Turldsh aid bill. Secretary of State Marshall proposed his plan in 
a major policy speech at Harvard University.®® After mentioning the sorry state 
of the European economy, he went on to say: 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements for the next three 
or four years of foreign food and other essential products— principally from 
America— are so much greater than her present ability to pay that she 
must have substantial additional help, or face economic, social, and political 
deterioration of a very grave character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle and restoring the con- 
fidence of the European people in the economic future of their own coun- 
tries and of Europe as a whole. ... 

It is logical that the United States should do whatever it is able to do 
to assist in the return of normal economic health in the world, without 
which there can be no political stability and no assured peace. Our policy 
is directed not against any country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos. Its purpose should be the revival of a working 
economy in the world so as to permit the emergence of political and social 
conditions in which free institutions can exist. Such assistance . . . must 
not be on a piecemeal basis as various crises develop. Any assistance that 
this Government may render in the future should provide a cure rather 
than a mere palliative. Any govenunent that is willing to assist in the task 

Speech of May 8, 1947. Text in 'Docs. Am. 'For. Reis., 1947, pp. 159-163. 

A Decade of American Foreign Policy, p. 1277. 

Speech of June 5, 1947. Text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 9-11; A Decade of 
American Foreign Policy, pp. 1268-1270. For further reading on the Marshall Plan, and in 
addition to sources cited in later footnotes in this chapter, see the following: The European 
Recovery Program; Basic Documents and Background Inf ormation. Sen. Doc. No. Ill, 80th 
Congress, 1st Session (GPO, 1947); Hamilton Fish Armstrong, The Calculated Risk (Mac- 
millan, 1947); Howard S. Ellis, The Economics of Freedom (Harper, 1950); Barbara Ward, 
The 'West at Bay (Norton, 1948), Chapters 9, 10-12, 14, and 19; International Studies Group 
of Brookings Institution, Current Issues in Foreign Economic Assistance (Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1951); United States in World Affairs, 1947-48, pp. 49-59, 416-510; ibid., 1948-49^ 
pp. 15-21, 150-207, 509-512; “European Recovery," in Int. Concil., No. 447, Jan. 194g| 
John H. Williams, “The Task of Economic Recovery," Foreign Affairs, July 1948, pp. 

631; and the summaries in Int. Org., starting with the issue for Feb. 1948. 
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as it was called, was held in Paris in July. This hody set up a Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation (CEEC) and four subsidiary technical com- 
mittees (on iron, fuel, food, and transportation), instructed them to study 
Europe’s present economy and the individual and collective measures that could 
be imdertaken to improve it, and ordered them to report by September 1947. 

^The CEEC Report. The final report, as sent to Secretaiy Marshall 
in September 1947, represented Europe’s attempt to fulfill the specifications of 
the Harvard speech. The report had been drawn up entirely by Europeans, and 
it included their conception of what eadi individual nation could do to promote 
recovery, what could be accomplished cooperatively, and, finally, what aid 
would be requested of the United States.^® The proposals set production goals 
for key industries, sought to achieve internal financial stability and absence 
of inflation, and, what was possibly of greatest long-range importance, rec- 
ognized that the European national economies were so interdependent as to 
make desirable the abolition of quotas and other restrictions on foreign trade. 
Finally, aid was requested from the United States in the amount of 22.4 billion 
dollars over the next four years. 

^ A Divided Europe. One of the most hotly disputed issues of the Paris 
Conference had been the inclusion of Germany in the recovery program. That 
it was finally included was a tribute to the simple fact that Germany was the 
economic heart of Europe. Several CEEC coimtries had known German inva- 
sion, and none of them professed any love for Hitler or Nazis; but Germany 
was a geographic and economic fact which could not be ignored. This decision 
involved a tacit recognition of the partition of Germany, since the Soviet zone 
of occupation would have nothing to do with the Marshall Plan. The Plan did 
not split Germany; rather, it recognized a fait accompli: Potsdam’s talk of "Ger- 
man economic unity” had long since become merely fine words. 

By this same token, the acceptance ‘or rejection of the Marshall offer 
marked the division of Europe along the north-south line of the Iron Curtain. 
Secretary Marshall had opened his offer to all of Europe, but the Russians 
could hardly be expected to go along with a scheme which, if successful, would 
effectively block further westward penetration of communism. The Russian 
attitude was exemplified in the creation of the Communist Information Bmeau 
at Belgrade— the “Cominform”— much of the energy of which was directed 
toward exposing the “imperialist” nature of the Marshall Plan.®^ But in this 
instance the initiative had been grasped by the United States. 

^ American Action. While all this was going forward in Europe, it was 
easy to forget the important fact that no action had been taken by Congress, 

Extensive extracts from and summaries of the GEEG Report will be found in “Xho 
European Recovery Program,” Int. Concil., No. 436, Dec. 1947, pp. 793-827; see also WorTA 
Report, Oct. 7, 1947, pp. 28-47; and ibid., Jan. 6, 1948, pp. 34-39. 

See World Report, Oct. 21, 1947, pp. 33-35, for text of Ae communique amouadn^ 
formation of the Cominform and for an anti-Marshall-Plan manifesto. - 
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Whicli would have to autliorize and finance the program. Wholehearted 
approval was not lightly to be assumed from senators and representatives many 
of whom were becoming increasingly critical of large grants to Europe and 
of wliat seemed a policy of staggering from one crisis to another without pur- 
suing any long-range plan. Pubhc opinion on ERP was difficult to appraise, 
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that ERP was to difiFer from UNRRA. or the Truman Doctrine in that it was 
not a relief measure of temporary nature hut was intended to spur on the 
economic rehabihtation of Europe, so that after completion of the plan, in 1952, 
Europe would no longer be on an American dole. Furthermore, this was a 
cooperative program embracing matters of interest to the whole Emropean 
continent, and, at least in its inception, this was to be a program strictly of 
economic aid; Marshall Plan money was to buy butter, not guns. 

^ Foreign Assistance Act, 1948. On April 3, 1948, the President signed 
into law the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, carrying authorizations of appro- 
priations totaling 5.8 bilhon dollars for the operation of ERP for the first 
year, in addition to other sums for China, Greece, and Turkey.*® The Act 
required that, in order to obtain assistance, each European country involved 
must sign an agreement with the United States under which the former would 
undertake to cooperate with the other countries along the lines laid down by 
the CEEC report, to increase production, reduce trade barriers, and restore or 
maintain currency stability.** Under the Act the United States agreed to give 
or loan money to the foreign government, which would then buy supplies 
through private channels of trade and seU them to its citizens, receiving local 
currency in return. This currency was paid into a “counterpart fund,” to be 
used for still further local improvements. Five percent of this fund was reserved 
for the use of the United States government; proceeds from it paid admmistra- 
tive expenses and were also used for the purchase of strategic raw materials 
to be added to the American stockpile. The other 95 percent was for the use 
of the local ERP government, but it could be spent only with the approval of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration (ECA). These monies were in fact 
put to numerous uses; reduction of internal debts, rebuilding of war-devastated 
railroads, public works construction, public health work, and many others. 
American control was extensive, in determining what aid was to be contributed 
and in vetoing, if necessary, proposed counterpart fund expenditures. By the 
termination of ERP, at the end of 1951, ECA grants amounted to about 12.3 
billion dollars and the counterpart funds to more than 9 billion dollars.*^ 

Public Law 472, 80th Congress, 2nd Session; text in Docs. Am, For. Reis., 1948, 
pp. 195-220. One million of the 5.3 billion was earmarked for loans and the remainder for out- 
right grants. Title I of the Act, which provided for Marshall Plan aid, was olEcially named 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948; other titles made aid available to China, Greece, 
and Turkey. On the Far Eastern programs of the . Economic Cooperation Administration, see 
Thirteenth Report to Congress of the Economic Cooperation Administration (GPO, 1951), 
pp. 70-85. 

**As an example of such agreements, see that with Italy, signed at Rome, Jime 28, 
1948; text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1948, pp. 229-238. A list of such agreements is in ibid., 
p. 242. None was signed with Switzerland, since that cormtry, although cooperating with 
the OEEC, did not receive any American grants. 

On uses of the counterpart funds, see the above-cited Thirteenth Report of the ECA, 
pp. 56-60, 125-129, 133-134; on fvmds for the purchase of strategic materials for stockpih'ng, 
see ibid., pp. 86-89. Some of the latter mom'es were employed in the form of loans for dis- 
covery or exploitation of mineral deposits, and were repaid not in cash but in aluminum, 
industrial diamonds, lead, and zinc. 
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> Administration of ERF. The Foreign Assistance Act created the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, under an Administrator appointed by the 
Pr^ident EGA was placed outside the Department of State, and any disputes 
between the tvvo agencies were to be settled by the President -himsel^^ A 
United States Special Representative in Europe, with ambassadorial status, 
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tribute to a joint economic recovery, and to continue the OEEC even after the 
scheduled expiry of Marshall aid, on June 30, 1952. The OEEC, as the general 
European coordinating agency, was given the immense task of determining 
what amount of Marshall Plan aid would go to each country. 

^ Integration of Europe. One reason for conferring upon the OEEC so 
huge a responsibility was the conviction, which had long been expressed both 
by Congress and by the ECA Administrator (Paul HofEman), that in the long 
run Europe’s economic and political salvation demanded ‘‘integration” of the 
continent; it was felt that such a movement might be speeded by making the 
nations work together, as on fund allocation, through OEEC. 

Congress’ declaration of policy at the very outset of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1948 recognized the advantages that the United States had enjoyed 
by virtue of the absence of internal trade barriers, and it indicated the intention 
of encouraging the creation ’of such a situation in Europe. ECA Administrator 
Hoffman preached the same gospel time after time, until it became apparent 
to Europeans that “integration” was truly a major point in American policy; 
it was, incidentally, a point for which there was a notable lack of enthusiasm in 
many continental quarters.'*^ Some pretended not to comprehend the meaning 
of “integration,” although Mr. Hoffman phrased the idea clearly enough: . . 
the formation of a single large market within which quantitative restrictions on 
the movement of goods, monetary barriers to the flow of payments and eventu- 
ally all tariffs are permanently swept away.” Mr. Hoffman was by no means the 
only advocate of “integration” or the only one who believed in the necessity of 
ultimate political union; but nationalist-individualist pressures remained dis- 
appointingly strong from the point of view of the integrationist.^® 

^ Economic Effects of ERP. Although ERP might not bring about Euro- 
pean union, there was impressive evidence that it was succeeding in other 
respects. First, Italy, France, and Greece did not go Communist, and there is 
little doubt that the Marshall Plan was a main reason for this fact. As of 1946 
or 1947 many were prepared to write off these three nations as lost to the Com- 
munists. Secondly, indices of industrial production rose markedly. After World 


as quotas. In 1949 the ERP countries agreed to remove these restrictions on at least 50 
percent of their trade with others of the ERP group by the end of 1949, and to carry the 
process further in succeeding years. See OEEC, European Recovery Programme: Second 
Report of the OEEC (OEEC, Paris, 1950), pp. 19-20, 224-227. Excerpts from this report 
are in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 232-237. 

For examples of Mr. Hoffman’s statements, see United States in World Affairs, 1948- 
49, p. 175; ibid., 1949, pp. 130-134. A comprehensive discussion of integration in various 
aspects is The Brookings Institution, Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1949- 
1950 (Brookings Institution, 1949), pp. 402-471. See also Vincent Checchi, “Integration- 
No Cure-All,” The Reporter, May 9, 1950, pp. 15-17. 

For a point of view quite skeptical of European union, see Halvard M. Lange, 
"European Union: False Hopes and Realities,” Foreign Affairs, Apr. 1950, pp. 441-450. Less 
skeptical is Paul-Henri Spaak, "The Integration of Europe: Dreams and Realities,” F oreign 
Affairs, Oct. 1950, pp. 94-100. The prewously discussed Council of Europe project should 
be kept in mind in connection witli this matter. 
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brdance of payments was far older tlian the Marshall Plan, and nearly everj'one 
expected tliat it would outlive EGA. In 1950, in an attempt to alleviate the cur- 
rency and exchange difficulties that perennially plagued Europe, a European 
PajTnents Union (EPU) was launched, widi die hope and prayer that it would 
facilitate settlement of intra-European balances.” 

^ Countries and Commodities. In any aid program such as ERP, com- 
petition is natural between the relief and the reconstruction aspects. For relief, 
one needs quantities of food and fuel for immediate use, whereas for rehabili- 
tation the stress will be on fertilizers, machinerj', raw materials, and other 
commodities of long-range usefulness. That both aspects were appreciated is 
CN-ident from the follom'ng totals of commodity authorizations from die start 
of ERP, in April 1948, to its close, on December 31, 1951; figures are in millions 
of dollars: 


Raw materials and semi-finished products 

$ 3,462.5 

Food, feed, and fertilizer 

3,265.1 

Machinery and vehicles 

1,857.7 

Fuel (coal and petroleum) 

1,618.9 

Miscellaneous and unclassified 

577.7 


$10,782.0 

Services 

1,499.1 

Total 

$12,281.0*8 


The following list indicates the amounts of EGA grants made to the ERP 
countries; the grants under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program to the 
NATO allies, which were administered by EGA after July 1, 1950; and, finally, 
the amounts of loans made to the specified countries. Figures are in millions 
of dollars. 


EGA GRANTS MDAP GRANTS LOANS 

coxnrrHY ( to 12/31/51 )( to 12/31/51 ) (to 6/30/51) 

United Kingdom $ 2,753.5 $112.3 $ 336.9 

France 2,522.0 54.8 182.4 

Germany (Federal Republic) 1,317.3 ... ... 

Italy 1,297.5 17.9 73.0 


On the functioning of EPU, see the New York Times, June 25, 1950, p. E4; Secor^ , 
Report of the OEEC, pp. 231-236; Inf. Org., Aug. 1950, pp. 522-524; ibid., Nov. 1950, 
pp. 698-699; ibid., Feb. 1951, p. 223; Thirteenth Report of EGA, pp. 33-35; European 
Payments Union; First Annual Report of the Managing Board (OEEC, Paris, 1951), 
especially pp. 9-20; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1950, pp. 88-108. For accounts of earlier attempts 
to solve the intra-European payments problem, see United States in W orld Affairs, 1948-49, 
pp. 171-176; Inf. Concil, No. 447, Jan. 1949, pp. 49-56. 

Figures are rounded and therefore do not check exactly with totals. The services” 
include ocean freight, technical services, and assistance rendered via the European Payments 
Union. Seventy percent of the commoities were purchased in the United States. See the 
President’s First Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program (GPO, 1952), p. 57. 
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COXJNTRY 

Netherlands 

Austria 

Greece 

Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Norway 
Turkey 
Ireland 
Sweden 
Portugal 
Trieste 
Iceland 
Yugoslavia 
Prepaid freight 
EPU capital fund 
Totals 


eca grants mdap grants 
(to 12/31/51) (to 12/31/51) 

999.7 1.0 

634.8 

614.1 . . 

546.6 

265.9 

231.7 

168.7 

146.2 
118.5 

50.5 
33.0 
26.8 

2.5 

42.5 
350.0 


.5 

10.2 

7.8 


LOANS 

(to 6/30/51) 
150.7 


68.1 

31.0 

35.0 

74.0 
128.2 

20.4 

28.2 


4.3 


59.0 


$12,121.7 $263.5 $1,132.2®** 

recovery program conc^p”^ Problems arising in connection with the 

and to militaiy. activities^Tlie^MaSdl Pr'^^^ 

but by 1950 Soviet intransigence in Euro economic; 

Korean war after Tune 195(1^ j v aggravated by the 

to undertake a large-scale reamT^ ^ United States government, like others, 
grafting of military programs occasioned the 

affairs was reflected fnr f:> i ^ anginal economic stock. This state of 
Marshall Plan ectnom I ^ ™951: 

assistance to tlie -NATO H E 

nearly as much as the cost of fi billion dollars, which was 

Plan. Furthermore, another thrPP expensive year of the Marshall 

militaiy^ aid to countries outside NATo’cr f I “ 

lo guns. This trend was accentuatPrt •’ Y^eWing precedence 

followed ERP in 1952. Mutual Security Program, which 

Americans often inquired wEpiEo r- 

load of recovery, or whether the TT t j bearing its fair share of the 

Although there could, by the nah” ^ f unduly imposed upon, 

^ch a quesh'on the r ° conclusive answer to 

«n 11,0 Loose *>' «'«> European totals avero 

K'llccted, government exnPn^-7 “ terms of taxes 

. g emment expenditures per capita for defense and recovery, and 

w “’"Pin’"'''? ‘otab. See: ECA, 

- Report ro Congress cm the MuZl Sec^tl^Prfgram, p 56 .""*'^ 
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ib tofdom™' j"*’ supersede EGA and lake over 

1 H? P0™7'*. uuel unexpended appropriaHons: henceforth EGA 

wodd ^rSr A “ 7“''’ ‘Ktamfcter the economic grants and 

was supe^m^g to eSm^toe'rf a°*f,''‘d Securilj. 

fuUv nrnvi’rlpfl L funds appropriated. Congress care- 

SdXStTpT’ ?? “ - eeonomie assistance 

Weedt « t 1“”?' “J “^uss to recipient 

to causes of inte.S.Z!!,l °!l"°„ 

toS di^rTrahr'^"”' "StogCi*:™ d!" 

to the defense of the free wLld. ^ as its strength permitted 

which, at least on^pe^^ere'^obiousl ^°''^go“g conditions, several of 

Their meaning in fact' hn, ^ vague as to be almost meaningless. 

defending the United States bv^v a means of 

allies. This significance was no^t actual or potential 

tested bitterly to the Iranian vn °° Union, which in 1952 pro- 

American aid, on the grounds that^^a^M the latter s acceptance of 

Russian intentions of the capitalist cni ^trated the aggressively anti- 
countries balked at sTlnTf ^est. Some other recipient 

countries were thereby tied\ather^cr^T^°^^ evolved, because the smaller 
States, and some were apprehen!- I" of the United 

freedom of action. ^ relinquish too much sovereign 

don, are essenfeUy simil^ to^os °°f “ addition to that of coordina- 

use of counterpart funds are concemcrl H f purchases, and 

emphasis from economic to mihtarv aid ’ ^ decided shift of 

lation of appropriations authorizS^hv “^cated by the foUovring tabu- 
of dollars. T die act of 1951. Figures are in millions 


AHEA 


Europe 
“General area of China” 
Near East and Africa 
Latin America 

Totals 


MnjTARYAlD 

ECONOMIC Am 

$5,028.00®! 

$1,022.00 

535.25 

237.50 

396.25 

160.00 

38.15 

21.25 

$5,997.65 

$1,440.75 


^The£ icr 

Ewope Muded 100 nfiUion doUars to be used for training 
a me Iron Curtain for duty with NATO forces, or for 

f? 
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of interest underlies our efforts both to achieve long-term progress and also 
to meet the immediate necessities presented by Soviet aggressive designs. 

The wisdom of such a long-term view is not to be ignored. 

Up to this point our attentions have been focused on American relations 
with Europe. Now we shall turn them to another region of prime importance 
to us: the Western Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTEH 9 


the MONROE DOCTRINE 


T o A STUDENT of the histoTv of ideas ^ 

tile American approbation of • i ^ ^ connection beriveen 

European affa Janrl ' ° noninvolvement in 

tbe Monroe Doctrine. President/ ^ P^ciples that we have come to call 
.stating that onroe bad ample bistorical justifieation for 


have never taken any part^nor matters relating to themselves we 

With the movemenk fn Ais hemTnb • 

atcly connected, and by causes w^i necessity more immedi- 

and impartial observers. The nobhVol obvious to all enlightened 

Mly difeone i„ this respe« powers I esse.- 


that of America — 

McnUon has alrcsady been madA of fi 

in his Farewell Address, about avoid- of Washington, expressed 

and of those of Tliomas Jefferson '"S “""^t^^ssary European involvements, 
that wo should tolerate "no entanirl-'' ° m inaugural address warned 

tion of Independence, Tom Paino mnces. » Even prior to the Declara- 
Scnse which evokes Uie memorv of ^ sentence in his "Common 

true interest of America to steer dear of p""' Washington’s: ‘fft is the 

do while, by her dependence on i 'vhich she never 

c scale of British politics”- nnrl i ^ inade the make-weight in 
^l-ould make no tre.aties of allhn said: . we 

TOnsent to none hut treaties of com European power; ... we should 

possible and as long as possibleMrom .m separate ourselves, as 

all European politics and wars.”^ 
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As noted earlier, it was no more than good sense for a weak young nation with 
an empire yet to cars-e onl of virgin territorj' to concentrate on the sohition of 
its pressing immediate problems, to the exclusion of dabbling in foreign adven- 
tures, which could in all probability only contribute to its own cnfeeblemont. 
Bcmaining uninvolvcd in foreign quarrels under cigbtecntb-contur)' conditions 
was nothing more nor less than following the precepts of the first law of nature: 
scIf-prescraaiUon. And self-preservation or self-defense was the keynote of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

It was against tlic background of these ideas that Monroe cautioned 
against involvement in European matters; bis message was clearly in the gen- 
eral stream of thought. Wiat is so often overlooked by those to whom Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Monroe appc.ar to be prophets of unmitigated isolationism is 
tliat their anti-involvement sermons were preached not against alliances in 
general, and certainly not against commercial treaties, but against military’ 
alliances of the sort ri^pified by the reactionary Holy Alliance. For all tlicsc 
men, tlie cornerstone of policj' was the interests and scairity of the United 
Stales, and in one way or another all believed lliat, although we should remain 
aloof from the mih'fary alliances and intrigues of the Old World, we should hold 
ourselves free to make other kands of treaty arrangements, and possibly in given 
cases even military' alliances, when tlie interests and security of the United 
States would tlicrcby be sen-ed.“ 

PRONOUNCEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE 

The immediate grounds for the announcement of Uic Monroe Doctrine 
were bvo: the American reactions against the threatened reassertion by Spain 
of dominion over its erstwhile colonics in the Wcstcm Hemisphere and against 
the pretensions of Russian imperialism on the west coast of North America.* 

The Holy Alliance. The so-called Holy Alliance had been fonned in 
1815, just after the Napoleonic Wars. An alliance it definitely’ was; its holiness 
was suspect, but derived at least in name from its avowed detennination to 
extirpate, by' force of arms if necessary’, any' opposition to the divine right of 
kings to rule their countries. The Alliance attempted to preserve the principles"^ 
of "legitimacy” against republican uprisings or other dangers to the conseiv'a- 

° For an excellent .statement of tlie case tli.nt Monroe was not an Isol.itionlst in tlie sense 
in which that term is currently understood, and that his principles properly construed wouj^ 
lead to a modem position of international coU.ahoralion, see Jolin B. Wliitlcn, ‘ Isolation: 
Obsolete Principle of tlie Monroe Doctrine,” Int. ConctL, No. 290, May 1933, pp. 21 1.225 

■* On the background of Uio Doctrine, sec Perkins, Hnmh Off, Chapter 2; S. F. Benjjj 
A Diplomatic History of the United States (Holt, 3rd cd., 1950), Chapter 12; J. H. La(a; 3 ^’ 

A History of American Foreign Poliaj (Doublcd.ny, Page, 1027), Chapter 8 ; “pd J. BenW’ 
Clark, Memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine, Dept. St. Piibl. No. 37 (pf®' , , , pp k 
xiv, 7-101. The last-named source is tlie famous ' Clark Memorandum.” to which eoni.'d«.* 
able reference will be made later; it is very useful for its official collection of aocumjyW 
material on tlie background of the Doctrine and its assembly of data on the insian^ ^ 
which the Doctrine has been invoked. 
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Russia, and 

foreign policies “the rl k -u i. observe in their domestic and 

rITooC antit^^^^^ to mankind - 

screen, LThbeSesre"^^^^^ 

Its boundless conceit may b^Ie^'^edT'^lb f 
minister in Washington went so far ac 

Quincy Adams, on fte possibility of o Secretary of State, John 

Alliance. Adams replied evenly Lt “foTftf ‘r 

America, the European anrl A ^ repose of Europe as well as of 

distinc^from each other as possibre^^ separate and 

States and the Mi^ceT^lT’^ Colonies. But relations between the United 

iuterchangetf^ra^ir^^^^^ 

century one after another of the Spanish col nineteenth 

against the predatory imperialist n^T • c Americas had revolted 

revolutions were temporarilv ^ ° mother country; although some 

it became appamnUo tir^^ was clL, and 

as independent states. In AmT4rthere\*^ colonies should now be recognized 
had estabhshed their independence and^A t 

normal course of intemahoLl » ! I ^ recognition would follow in the 

behveen a country that had thr^'^^ ^ kinsb’p 

and those which had just succeedid ties only forty years earlier 

Had it been our noli . ° effort, 

had demonstrated their i^^np ^ hnmediate recognition to countries that 
to most of the Latin Amerioan would doubtless have been granted 

fire which were of greater imnnrf ^ 1820; but we had other irons in the 
concluded the treaty with sL; national interest. In 1819 we had 

United States, and we delavL ° ^ Florida was to be ceded to the 

rather than risk Spain’s refusal tn Latin American independence 

ratifications were exchanged thc^ ^ ^ut when in 1821 the 

and by the end of the foUorrinv T longer this obstacle to recognition, 

niost of Latin America. Thus as f taken that step \vith relation to 

o new dc jure neighbors to the cn ^ were concerned, we had a number 
lightened self-interest that thev h considered it a matter of en- 

^ite of Spain s pretensions of rpnn ^ to retain their independence in 

and France. nquest, possibly backed by the Holy Alliance 

^ Russian Pretensions. On fk 

- ation was developing. As of ]R 9 t of the continent another 

European power. Not only did it .Kill American as well as a 

. The , , r u uur purchase in 1867) 
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but it had, for more than a decade, maintained Fort Ross at Bodega Bay on the 
coast of California. This fact by itself might have caused no public outcry. 
But in September 1821 the Tsar issued a decree in which he not only gave a 
trading company e.\clusive rights along what is now the Canadian coast to the 
latitude of 51° north but also forbade all vessels to come within 100 miles of that 
shore, under penalty of confiscation.'^ In the face of such exaggerated claims 
John Quincy Adams laid the basis for the noncolonization aspect of the Monroe 
Doctrine when on July 17, 1823, he told the Russian minister in Washington 
that “we should contest the right of Russia to any territorial establishment on 
this continent, and that we should assume distinctly the principle that the 
American continents are no longer subjects for any new European colonial 
establishments.”® It is to be observed that this gesture by Adams denied Russian 
rights to some territory that we had never even claimed and to some that we 
did not then own and did not acquire until years later. 

^ The English Position. The British government at this time was not 
materially concerned %vith Russian territorial claims, except insofar as they 
might contribute to Russia’s disturbance of the balance of power. However, 
England did have concrete interests in the future independence of the new 
Latin American countries. In the interval since the slackening or end of Spanish 
control, England had built up a profitable trade with these countries; as a power 
that had enacted navigation and manufacturing acts for its own American 
colonies within fairly recent years, England did not need to be formally notified 
that reimposition of Spanish sovereignly would effectively put an end to non*, 
Spanish trade with Latin America. England’s trade and Latin American inde- 
pendence from Spain were indivisible. The British Foreign Minister at this 
important juncture was George Canning, who had represented the Liverpool 
district and its trading interests in Commons, and who therefore was alert to 
such incipient dangers to British commerce. Because of common Anglo-Ameri- 
can interests in the independence of these colonies, he therefore proposed to 
Richard Rush, the American minister to London in mid-1823, that a joint 
declaration be issued that would at once disclaim territorial ambitions of either 
state and place on record their mutual dislike of any interference with the 
newly won independence. Rush hedged and requested instructions from 
Washington. 

Had Britain at that point been willing to recognize the independence of 
the Latin American states, as the United States had aheady done, it is likely 
that such a joint declaration would have been issued. As it was, Britain’s 
refusal to recognize immediately, and America’s reluctance to join Britain in 
the absence of such action, for fear of last-minute change of British policy to 

’’ The ktitude 51° north is about 125 miles north of the present boundary behveen the 
United States and Canada at the Pacific. 

® Quoted in Perkins, Hands Off, pp. 31-32. 
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centary M not bep fV”" ^“g'o-American relations in the past half 

British had burned WashingtoroXT"^'^^ (among other things, the 

tions of comradpc'hJTT ^ • t^ before this), sudden protesta- 

of the reserve thatTmT' ‘'“'w °° 

no, ° ">>“ befriended by a eat 

Brifsh prop 's^ 

1823,hewariatlfa.ltd ^^^ison. In late 

intervene to restore sLnish ^ P°^«bility that the Holy Alliance would 

some form of definTte acHn7 r'“"7“’ taking 

lengthy debate among fheVesidenrand M ^ 

Quincy Adams was not greatly alarmed Secretary of State John 

argued that, since the Hdy AlLnc threatened intervention. He 

narrow self-interest and ? motivated solely by considerations of 

vanced by assSal to S " • ‘ ^“-Vbe materially ad- 

granted. Is itlvZ^d and”: 

Adams’ estimate of the s'ituafn ^ documents now available. 

United States in 1823 indicated^JSoXe^ha^ d obtainable in the 

bim must go credit for thp r.n, danger was imminent, and to 

for a unilateral 7ckraton 

although he was thinkinc in terr^Tlj" f ™ fbis he was successful, 

messagesj the latter means of conveviLTh presidential 

Adams it seemed more divnifipd .r ^ pohey was Monroe’s idea. To 

tion of our own policy than as h 7° make a straightforward declara- 
of the British man-of-war ” " ® » to come in as a cock-boat in the wake 

«ded to ^sT^lZZlVesL^X'c' ultimately de- 

December 2, 1823, as the vehicl f ™ *b® state of the union, on 

to state unilaterally what was de 7 ®>^ti-imperialist sentiments and thus 
famous foreign policies. It is nn^^ of his country’s most 

liberals in this country and abroad message was hailed by 

c agrm at his being forestalled in the^d 7 received by Canning with 

nich with scorn and bitter vituneratio by such men as Metter- 

mternational impertinence.” later called it a piece of 

simply a part of the President’s we now call the Monroe Doctrine was 
sections of the message follow- message to Congress. The relevant 

At the proposal of thp Ri,p • t 

77^7 Emperor reside? i^E^rial Government, made through the 
been transmitted to the r^L sto of instructions have 

"n-ange, by amicable neSo" 1 St. Petersburg, to 

gotiation, the respective rights and interests of the 
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two nations on the northwest coast of this continent ... In the discussions 
to which this interest has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, 
that the American continents, by the free and independent condition which 
they have assmned and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any Emopean powers. . . . 

It was stated at the commencement of the last session that a great effort 
was then making in Spain and Portugal to improve the condition of tiie 
people of those coimtries, and that it appeared to be conducted with 
extraordinary moderation. It need scarcely be remarked that the result has 
been, so far, very different from what was then anticipated. Of events in 
that quarter of the globe with which we have so much intercoiurse, and 
from which we derive our origin, we have always been anxious and inter- 
ested spectators. The citizens of the United States cherish sentiments the 
most friendly in favor of the liberty and happiness of their fellow-men on 
that side of the Atlantic. In the wars of the European powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport 
with om: policy so to do. It is only when om rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. With 
the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected. . . . The political system of the allied powers is essentially dif- 
ferent in this respect from that of America. This difference proceeds from 
that which exists in their respective Govermnents. And to the defense of 
our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasmre, and matured by the %visdom of their most enlightened citizens, 
and imder which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, Ais whole nation 
is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and those powers, to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the piupose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition 
toward the United States. In the war between these new governments and 
Spain we declared our neutrality at the time of their recognition, and to 
this we have adhered and shall continue to adhere, provided no change 
shall occur which, in the judgment of the competent authorities of this 
Government, shall make a corresponding change on the part of the United 
States indispensable to their security. 

. . . Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early stage 
of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the glohe, never- 
theless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns 
of any of its powers; to consider the government de facto as the legitnuatg 
government for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve 
those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances. 
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regai-d to these conSStf injuries from none. Butin 
different. It is impossible that ttiP II- eminently and conspicuously 

system to any poS oftfaS .n k thekpohticai 

and happiness;^:,rcL“ “onJ Sf ““1 endangering mJ peace 

to themselves, would adonHt of tE southern brethren, if left 

Aerefore, that we should behold i® equally impossible, 

indifference. ... interposition, in any form, with 

^ Motivation of the Doctrine- ^ ■ 

m the foregoing extracts. In the first placf 

divorcing ourselves insofar as was orLh- t ^“P^^sized the wisdom of 
as mentioned previously, he did not arl^^ European pohtics, although, 
and was simply laying down a rm c vocate a policy of absolute isolation 
wise. Secondly, he warned Russia'^Aa” eminently 

Its territorial claims, present or future Thirdr’? 

Spam and its possible backerc ft, of indicated unmistakably to 

from attempts to re-establish controUf essential that they refrain 

For a struggling vniinrr femier colonies, 

thus to reprimand a coalition of somr^^ft mihtaiy estabhshment^ 

pretentious and impertinent on fk« f ° ® worlds most powerful states was 

Monroe that, although Britain ba/l ^P^in knew as well as did 

political and mihtaiy power could h in the declaration, its 

seE-interest. SomeZls the MoleTf " g--ds of Britain’s 

altruism akin to the assumption of th^° a poficy of sheer 

not, as a careful reading of Monm^’ ^ ^ ^ * burden. It decidedly was 

cally that his motives were to adva ^ will show. He stated imequivo- 

ward off danger to our own lights and interests” and to 

in ispensable to [our] securitv ” Th ° i-* ^ order to execute a pohcy 

of self-protection. If Latin Am Monroe said it was: 

at pohcy, so much the better- bnf -f incidentally derived benefit from 

P^T’^e. ’ It was not primarily designed to serve this 

*■ ««erd p„;,„ „ . 

that the messige 

meet has stodlly so n.amtamS“°'j, United States govem- 

™')' f“ant years, as will bo 4laina'i 

The United States def 

oTthits T'’ rkSn”'*.? 

princinlfs rdationshin to o i^^atened. ... No other power 

invok^ * which 4e Doctrine contain^ the implementing of the 

an sustained, held in abevan * \ doctrine, to be by us 

” Oi- navy at this on" f ^‘^^T^nce, or abandoned as our high iiter- 

- as large as ^ France and less than 
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national policy or \ital national interests sliall seem to 
to demand.*® 




ns, and to ns alone, 


From this it fol!ow.s tliat tlic Doctrine was not a part of international law As 

matter of fact, in considerable measure it contravened inlenialional law f ” 

the latter has long recognized the right of one nation to seize and owi 

uninhabited or sparsely populated territory: discovciy and prescription 

recognized as valid grounds for ownership. W^c did not claim for oiirseh cs Ihl 

land which we defied Spain and Russia to tahe, and, having no Icg.al claim 

it ourselves, we were on extremely shakj' legal grounds in denying it to othe 

>T}w Message Becomes "Doctrine.” Finally, we must realize thai*^”^ 

one in 1823, or even in 1S30 or 1S40, talked about the Monroe .1 ”” 

r ■ ^ 1 . ^I'cirine ; there 

were numerous references in Congress and press to Mr. Monroe’s nr' '1 " 

to the “message of 1823,” and so on, but there was no mention of "doctrin “ 

The first recorded use of tlie term "Nfonroe Doctrine" occurred in 1853 P " 

to tliat rime the 1823 message was accepted for what it rcall\- namely 

statement by the autlioritative voice of our foreign policx' as to what we' ' ^ 

tended to do under a particular set of contemporaneous drcumstanccs Monro ’* 

speech applied to 1823 and the immediately ensuing years, and there ' 

indication that he thought of himself as speaking to tlie ages, as laying dow 

"doctrine,” or fundamental polic)’ wth continuiy and a considerable m ^ ^ 

or pennanence« 

Perhaps it is just because ^^onroe did not attempt to lay do\\-n nre 
for the long-run future that subsequent Presidents have found the Doct ' 
easily interpretable to mean a variety of things under newly arisen circu ” 
stances. Certain it is, at any rate, that many American statesmen have • 
found it politic to appeal to the sacrosanct Doctrine as justification for all 
ner of actions, some of which could not conceivably have been in tlig 
Monroe in 1823. Certain it is also that the Doctrine has become one of t]jQ 
sacred cows in our political lore and that we who as a nation live by 
and slogans will almost to a man vow undying allegiance to it, even {Jjq, ^ 
most of us know so little about it that we would have difficulty in delivgjj- 
five-minute speech on the subject. Without doubt a widespread attitnjn ^ ^ 
well expressed by Mary Baker Eddy on the one hundredth anniversaj^. 
delivery of Monroe’s celebrated address, when she stated: "I believe 
the Monroe Doctrine, in our Constitution, and in the laws of God.” Ono ' 
how much significance should be attached to the order of precedenpj 
embodied. '-'^cin 

“ Clark, op. cit., p. xxlv. It is to be noted that this statement was ^vri(teJl f. 
tliat in the 1930’s the United States government did undertake the major l 3'25 zx>^- 
“continentah'zing” the Doctrine. More attcnb'on will be paid later to this inno;-.j/ 
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development op the DOOTEINE after 1823 

^^onapplication of the Doctrine ^ ^ 
pies” did not harden into “doctrine” for th-rh Monroe’s “princi- 

documented by severaT r years after their announcement is 

1825 Brazil, impressed by thTprotrcHon^f Colombia and in 
message might offer them act ^ tt • foreign invasion which the 1823 
the first request and denied the s States for alliances, but we avoided 

ports and even tele "rifv^ ‘k® "«”■* bloolcaded Mencan 

"htainfirg redress Z “ “ »' 

Falkland Islands and later ®"tain occupied the 

duras and Nicaragua-all witr I ^e"Itorial claims in and around Hon- 
debate over the po^sLe ae^ . United States - In the 

houn maintained that the nrinoM f in 1848, Senator John C. Cal- 

been enunciated in connection with^rii application, as they had 

others. Obviously there was no t- events and dangers of 1823 and no 
pared to defend diplomatically^^ onroe ‘Doctrine” which we were pre- 
^ Corollaries” to the D rf ■ 

trend was demonstrated that wL 1845-1848, however, the 

extending the Doctrine by presideln i®- f ^ : that of 

arose. In original conception anrt ® “*®^r®tation to new situations as they 
varied application in later years- a ®™ent it allowed sufiBcient leeway for 
e keystone of our inter-AmpnVr, came to be popularly regarded as 

mind. Presidents were nothing loaf^ f ° enshrined in the popular 

ous Presidents have enunciated rh • ° ® appeal to its gospel. Since numer- 

octrine has grown with the yearf '’^nations on the original theme, the 

„ glosses on the original fpvf ^ cance and in public veneration. 

corollaries” of the Presidents wi^ T *0 as the “doctrines” or 

^ >The Polk CorollaZ 7^ 

CoroUaiy,” which was contaLed in P about the so-called “Polk 

^venty-second anniversary of Mon "1 ^ Congress on the 

jeaousies and contests for balance speech. Speaking of the European 

6on of Texas, he said tbatX ^o the possible annexa- 

fte Mnnl’ ®®P®cialIy to the^U^fpj apph’cation on the North American 
Should Q ^ continent alone hn We must ever maintain that 

unite partion of them, constihuf ^ alecide their own destiny, 

and net ™®®Ives with our Confedn ^ mdependent state, propose to 

Enil" '‘1™“' am ■*“' ■>' “ 9““«o” » <■>“ 

Existag rights of every Enr7 ™g^.“tarposition. . 

laws^slin^U safety and our intern should be respected, but it is 

be extended over our wlinl t ancient protection of our 

Perh'ns, Hands Off, pp es- 7 >c. ^ cmtorial limits, and that it should 

pp. 87-88. Clark, op. dt, pp. II 3 . 117 . 
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be distinctly announced to tlie world as cur settled ’■r'— *: 

European colony or dominion shall with our ' 

lished on any part of the North American contmt-nt-- '■''-‘-il' 

ThE thought was followed up by the same Prendea* •' 

when the province of Yucatan revolted from Mexico and au‘ V-/ ~ 

“dominion and sovereignty” over it to the United States, Grea^ p-:»- c 

Polk conveyed this information to Congress by message in 

indicated that xmless w'e accepted this offer a European po-'Y»*^Xr* ' * 

more, he added that "according to our established policy, v.r- 

to a transfer of this ‘dominion and sovereignty’ to Spain, Great ^'''*^-1 

other European pow'er.”*^ As it turned out, fortunately for cur Ion" - t ***' 

ests, the rebellion in Yucatan collapsed, tlie offer was withdrivTi,^-**^’*' 

tive action on our part was necessaiy. The episode was nevertl.<-i«^-.. * 

as it gave rise to this first of the great corollaries, that we would not 

a voluntary cession of American territory to a European powc-r H'-t’ V ^ 

dictatorial as this principle might appear to be, it was a realistic ' 

that what purport to be "voluntary” cessions of territory may actualf^f 

under duress. Hitler’s absorption of Austria and other states in the ]?/■:' 

Stalin’s similar actions in the 1940’s w'eU indicated the sh-)m ^ ‘’>‘A 

« 1 » n nature ft f, 

voluntary camoimage. " -e 

>■ The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 1850. Shortly after the Yucr«' . 
there arose another, which was not a dramatic application of the 
which should be mentioned. As will be shoun in the following 
United States as early as 1826 had interested itself in the possibri;.-,^'^ ‘ ~ 
oceanic canal across Central America. At that point our policy ^ 
under joint international auspices, as we had not yet come lo-f... 
that our interests required one imder our e.xclusive control. In 
mid-century mark approached, we were becoming increasin^v 
about numerous British actions in the Caribbean and Central 
which indicated that Britain might continue and expand its ri'X’ux.,' 
possibly in violation of Monroe’s principles. ■ :c 

Out of these and other circumstances, we concluded the h. -^ 

Bulwer Treaty of 1850, tmder the terms of which neither the 
Great Britain would build or maintain exclusive control of a 
aragua or any other route. Although the treaty won no popubrj., 
the time and later proved a most vexing obstacle in our path f/j-,: J'. 

Quoted in Clark, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

“ Quoted in ibid., pp. 123-127. Polk s idea of nontransfer was rK/ , 

1811 Congress, agitated over the futiure of East Florida, resolved ihii 
could not "without serious inquietude see any part of the said territory - 
of any foreign power.” Perkins, Hands Off, p. 156. Note also Jeffersor/’/, ■ 

1802 about tlie possible transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France, v/]., " 
it occurred an alliance with England must be our ne-rt move. 
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of the noncolonizalion pmcipZfc,[PreIi7‘7u '^‘’ ™ 

acquire sole ownershin nf ^ i Monroe. Britain could not legally 

>oy its fa^Zce A?„o r r‘”’7 ” f”- “ 

not to do those things which the D^elri™ " ,f “S'®'*'* ky 

principles of 1823 were not snepiR II • outlaw.^ Although the 

there were no recorded refp^ ^ treaty (as we have seen, 

evident that the Br£h S T"" r 1853), it is 

of an interoceanic canal was a^TT? ^ unilateral action in the matter 

> Ma.JZSnZZ llS TT 

>n which appeal to tlie Monroe DoctrinI miVht 

installation of Maximilian unnn tR have been made was the French 

diplomatic correspondence orieinltedT^T l^°“g^out the lengtliy 

this connection he made nn -c ^ ecretaiy of State William Seward in 

•hoogh ihi ponoi^eTp^LTr;®: “> *>■' 

Napoleon III violated the Do t ‘ • That the Mexican activities of 

tlie Civil War and did not wish^^f ^ evident; but we were preoccupied with 

Maximilian. As in tlie Yucafnn ,• -j ^eatter our fire by attempting to dislodge 
rendered positive action by tlie^TJ march of events 

Civil ^Var, which was tlie earlieci ^ unnecessary: by the end of the 

devoted major attention to thi<; "'^uch we could conceivably have 

Nhapoleon had decided to write southern border, the Emperor 

risk; his troops began their wirR 1 i*^ whole Mexican adventure as a poor 

mill.™ w.™ sic,. tLs c„d.rr,r • ‘a «■= h’P"” 

a ilauglRcr of Uic emperor of BnJll marrying his brolhor to 

y marriage and gradual absomi' ° “'^reupon proceeding to establish 
America. Had his dream come f T ^ ^°™ain encompassing all Central 
been confronted with a maior ch ^ manifestly have 

^ The "No Transfer" Prinr' t hegemony in this hemisphere.’'^ 

Polk svns furtlie, appiJb, sZT; Tho -no Hansfer- dclne of 

tion of President Grant; but still T Hamilton Fish, in the administra- 

octrinc as such. At this time r r specific .appeal to the Monroe 
1S&S-1S7S, a particularly ^.iolenf engaged in the “Ten Years War” of 

pani.sh misndc. Grant, in a messao- ? series of revolts against 

o interfere in this matter and nn'in i°i ’n 1869, denied that we wshed 

Its owTi interest to pennit Cuban ‘*^1 * course Spain would find it in 

’• Sec Pedim r; V '"'^'^P'^ndencc. He went on: 

A’r p, 21 1 . 
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These dependencies are no longer regarded as subject to transfer from 
one European power to another. When the present relation of colonies 
ceases, they are to become independent powers, exercising their right of 
choice and self-control in the determinaHon of their future conditinne 
relations with other powers.^® 


However, like Polk in the earlier case of Yucatan, Grant, with what was to 
Europeans a marvel of inconsistency, refused to apply to the United States 
the principles it invoked against others: in 1869 he asserted that one territor\' 
(Cuba) should not be transferred from one European power to another and 
in 1870 he insisted that the American annexation of another territory (Santo 
Domingo ) would be both desirable and an “adherence to the Monroe Doctr' ” 
He continued: "... I now deem it proper to assert the . . . important pri • i 
that hereafter no territory on this continent shall be regarded as sub' f ^ 
transfer to a European power.’’^’^ Thus did Grant nail down the no-transf 
principle as a cardinal feature of our inter-American policy, in spite of 
Senate’s refusal of consent to the ratification of his treaty for the annexatio 
Santo Domingo. Although the no-transfer concept was from the stand 
international law and of European political desires a thoroughly presu 
assertion of unilateral power, it provided a definite strategic advanta ^ f 
the point of view of our own self-interest and military defense. ° 

> Inconsistency of Application. Although in the aforementioned 
the action of the United States was consistently based on self-defens 
somewhat startling that on the whole we did not act consistently 
manner as would promote our defensive position. Ofttimes we hay ^ 

violently against foreign use of force against an American state, be 
fear that it might be the beginning of colonization. On the other hand ^ 

1869 and 1887 no fewer than five European powers used force or the tb^^^^” 
it against Haiti, between 1874 and 1882 three did the same to Nigg 
several scattered episodes of a like nature occurred, yet in none of 
stances was a single word of protest uttered by the State Departme 
indeed is grist for the mill of those who assert that the only thing 
about our foreign policy is its inconsistency. ^’’^’stent 

It is true that such a variable policy may be explained on the 
the United States was satisfied in individual instances as they 
punitive or coercive measures were justifiable and had no ulterior 
colonization. There is no doubt that European patience was tlj-fj} of 

breaking point by recurrent political eruptions, with their consr-c ^ IJic 
tion of normal commercial relations and their disregard for (hi 

« Quoted in Clark, op. cit., p. 148. Perkins, Hands Off, p. 

Grant’s terminology to that of the later Wilsonian plea for self-d.:),^, / "'« ,/ 


peoples. 

Quoted in Perkins, op. cit., p. 159, 
See ibid., pp. 170-171. 


^ of 
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ties bore fruit early in 1893, in the form of a unanimously adopted congressional 
joint resolution recommending arbitration of the di^jute. President Cleve- 
land agreed, and this resolution became the basis of our policy. 

In July of the same year the Secretary of State, Richard Obey, demanded 
that the dispute be submitted to arbitration, but he couched his demand m 
terms so blustering as to antagonize the Bridsh and to demonstrate “shirt- 
sleeves diplomacy” at its zenith. He aptly referred to the note, wbch was de- 
livered to Lord Salisbury", the Engh'sh Foreign Secretary, through the American 
ambassador m London, as “firing his twenty-mch gun.” This note is still remem- 
bered, as a horrible example not only of how not to win friends but of do\vn- 
right historical and geograpbcal maccuracy". Granted that it was m large 
measure a political tract dra\vn to appeal to anti-British public opmion m the 
United States, it remains a marvel of rmdiplomatic diplomacy. FoUowmg are 
pertinent extracts from the note: 

That America is m no part open to colonization . . . has long been uni- 
versally conceded. We are now concerned, therefore, only udth that other 
practical application of the Monroe doctrine the disregard of wbch by an 
European power is to be deemed an act of unfriendlmess towards the 
Umted States. ... It does not establish any general protectorate by the 
Umted States over other American states. ... It does not justify any at- 
tempt on om: part to change the established form of government of any 
American state. . . . The rule in question has but a smgle pmpose and 
object It is that no European power or combmab'on of European powers 
shall forcibly deprive an American state of the right and power of self- 
government and of shapmg for itself its own political fortunes and 
destmies. . . . 

[The Monroe Doctrine] rests . . . upon facts and prmciples that are both 
mtelligible and incontrovertible. That distance and tbee thousand miles 
of mtervemng ocean make any permanent political um'on between an 
European and an American state unnatural and inexpedient will hardly 
be demed. But physical and geograpbcal considerations are the least of 
the objections to such a union. . . . Each great European power, for m- 
stance, today mamtains enoimous armies and fleets in self-defense and 
for protection agamst any other European power or powers. What have 
the states of America to do with that condition of tbngs, or why should 
they be impoverished by wars or preparations for wars with whose causes 
or results they can have no direct concern? . . . 

[The moral interests] pertaining to Einope are pecuh'ar to her and are 
wholly diverse from those pertaining and peculiar to America. Emrope as a 
whole is monarcbcal, . . . America, on the other hand, is devoted to the 
exactly opposite principle— to the idea that every people has an inalienable 
right of self-government— and, in the Umted States of America, has fur- 
nished to the world the most conspicuous and conclusive example and 
proof of the excellence of free institutions. . . . 

The states of America, South as well as North, by geograpbcal proximity, 
by natural sympathy, by similarity of governmental constitutions, are 
friends and allies, commercially and politically, of the Umted States. To 
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„ ’TWitKN HEMISPHERE 

to completely reveree ftat^itua^ European power is, of course, 

tagesineidentto tonalTrpf « ^ the advan: 

of the United Stete" W ^ all. The people 

government Imbued with f-hp m the cause of popular self- 

States might not impossiblv hp ■« ^®°timents, the people of the United 
favor of a cause so highly valnpJ^K*\^^r active propaganda in 

But the age of the cSyStas^^ed " 

To-day the United Stat • . . . 

its fiat is law upon the subiecL^n^f sovereign on this continent, and 
It is not because of the pure frip ^ confines its interposition. 'Why? 
simply by reason of Tb S *,‘”1’ ” S°°‘> Mt lor it It is nol 
Wisdom and justice and efuitv S p +1"^ "" civilized state, nor because 

Jahngs of the United Statel iMc^ invariable characteristics of the 
^ c ?Bnite resources combined wifK ^^Biti'on to aU other grounds, 
o the situation and practicallv in i position render it master 

powers. B mvulnerable as against any or aU other 

All the advantu rTZir- tl • 

imperilled if the prin- 


J. — 

. All the advantages of rVifu 

ciple be admitted that EuropMn^i^”^ imperuieu it tne pnn- 

co omes ... of their own. The nrin convert American states into 

every power doing so would immed^at ? would be eagerly availed of, and 
against us. .^. . The Ss^oof " Base of military opera- 

te ScSS,nof7' ob^SuT“T“"^ 

European power ®^Bng colom’es or de- 

linuts colonic or denp^^d interfered mth by the 

uimts as then existing. . . dependencies then existing, with'^eir 

tt bemg clear thp° f ° 

dearth Boiln^aty^u^^^^l legitimately insist 

-bibai,. f-ib,e mode SS 

■Rood I^dTuy SplSadc through- aud iu n. 

■LiOrd Salisbuiy waited fn 

^^er madness; then, in latri^ve^h ^ OBiey s mid- 

lubane courteous, and impertu^lT A, fPB'ed tvith a note that was as 
™ of passion he suggested that the' M “t- ‘^“bnly aud irith no 

“:™sta.o,s fiu difftmut {ror^ ^J been oouceived in 

oolonization iu “nt® tbot there svas no dimger of 

to ,h • 1 ^^'""’“"“"" ot fh“fe°r'^- ■■ • ■ « ir simply [a qaesBo. 

exist ^ of England long befo ° Possession which belonged 

SS"; ‘■•B p”ceeS' ,l came L 

toleiST' '’“‘““S ^onx, but this ,v^ ““““P'’™ tbot the Monroe 

Bng; speaking of the Doctrin h ''"Bich he had no intention of 

ne added: 

* * * niiist alwavs Tia 

g^ed statesman to whS^° t S'duratdt^^'^^’ of the distin- 

“ Quoted in Clark nr, v ’ great nation who have gen- 

156-161. 
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erally adopted it. But international law is founded on the general consent 
of nations; and no statesman, however eminent, and no nation, however 
powerful, are competent to insert into the code of international law a novel 
principle which was never recognized before, and which has not since 
been accepted by the Government of any other country. . . .*® 

Salisbury pointed out tactfully that 3000 miles of ocean did not render political 
union between Britain and Jamaica or Trinidad either unnatural or inexpedient; 
he might have gone on to show that many Latin American countries are not only 
closer in miles to Europe than to the United States, but also, more significantly, 
far closer in terms of language, culture, religion, and political background. He 
might also \vith justification have remarked that the United States had not 
made notable progress in befriending those countries or in allying itself with 
them, and that for the United States to claim practical sovereignty over them 
or to assert that its fiat was law throughout the hemisphere was contrary not 
only to international law but to plain fact. 

Shortly after receipt of the Salisbmry note. President Cleveland transmitted 
a special message to Congress in which he reaffirmed his interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine and stated that since Britain had not consented to arbitration 
it would be desirable for Congress to appropriate money for a commission that 
would determine the proper boundary and report to the United States. There- 
after he reached an ominous note: 

When such report is made and accepted it will in my opinion be the duty 
of the United States to resist by every means in its power as a willful 
aggression upon its rights and interests the appropriation by Great Britain 
of any lands or the exercise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which after investigation we have determined of right belongs to Ven- 
ezuela. 

In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the responsibility 
incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that may follow.®^ 

Thus did Cleveland prejudge the findings of the commission yet to be consti- 
tuted; he assumed that they would be in favor of Venezuela and that it was 
therefore necessary to threaten war with England. Wars have been fought over 
claims less blustering than those of Olney, and in defiance of ultimata more 
heavily veiled than that of Cleveland; but the kind providence that watches 
over small boys with firecrackers was caring for the American government and 
public, who were so avidly following their national sport of twisting the lion s 
tail that they ignored the fact that the United States at the moment of this 
threat had three major ships in its navy, as against fifty in Britain’s. The mood 
of Congress and public was evidently exceedingly well illustrated by the prayer 
oEered by the chaplain of the House of Representatives just two weeks before 
Cleveland’s special message: “Heavenly Father, let peace reign throughout our 

^ Quoted in ibid., p. 166. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 170. 
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of Brilnin-s .loslrc i, r 

v.Anml „'3l I, "" 

ismc was far rnorf sifniliranl ,1, , Tnfr.cV'. for its 

lands of tlie Orinoco r.,r»l ' i^'an tiic swanip- 

East were a, in ,hc dr 

altilude toward its activiiif-s irt}r,rscct/''Tr^ 

tluis impelled Hritain to yield to the cira.mstanofs 

effect to take an important sten t . i"!* for arJjitration and in 

in tin’s hemisphere The arhitr ifr "f American dominance 
and two Anwric ar ,r ' ^ British. 

virtual soverciixntv and oiirfi'it^l OInev's homhast ns to oiir 

great state against a small one inV’*.'^*"''f ” "Biasing apparent aggression of a 
The fact of the matter is that inter-\mer”- T-" 

have been vers- little distiirlnvl e ' -r relations in all probability would 
dispute, nut it\y.a.s mi all the ter;itor>- in 
lion of territor)' by unjust mcans"«;-^"”*\”*^ princijdc for us to oppose acquisi- 
the contested land to Great nrii • trihnnal awarded most of 

legal recognition of a state of -itTv’ ^re-sumption was that this was simply a 
By dispute. Britain thus did not ' "BBough beclouded 

arbitrah’on; rather, its rifrbtful ola'* e.xtcnd territon’ as a result of the 

Monroe Doctrine that wc cannot'*' "•'*s confirmed. Tlie principle is basic to the 
ritory by any but accepted legal inc.an”'^*' pe-sses.sion or c.\tcnsion of tcr- 

calh’ng attention tVrcJnncctL^^^ ^"'Bind without our 

ebapter: that several of our dinlr, *’''’d a point made in the preceding 

about less by our own astutcnps'"?i''^ victories liavo been brought 

Thus, although the v.alor of Wo ci • preoccupation of our adversaries. 

Orleans should not for a moment ^°^Sc or of Jackson at New 

1812 were relatively minor sb’ltlfr ‘Be wars of 1776 and 
view, and that Britain’s invoivcm '? contemporarj^ BriUsh point of 

ringing its full might to bear ncr **1 ^'^’ropcan politics prevented it from 
“ Quoted • ' S'^inst tlie American cnemy.=^’ 

^ Alexis do T -ii EvohtHon of Hispanic America (Crofts, 1933), 

Plirased tl,is very bluntl^: “Tl>S''effoTu'^Sf^B observer of Americnn poliUcal insKtuUons, 

made by tiro Amcr.carrs to free tlrenrselvcs frorrr tlio 
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> European Experiences with American Loans. A decade after the Ven- 
ezuelan dispute came one that led to an outstandingly important rephrasing of 
the Monroe Doctrine; this one had to do \vith the payment of debts. A fly that 
has often dropped into the ointment of friendly relations beUveen Latin Ameri- 
can and European states has been the perenm’al habit of many a Latin American 
president or dictator of borrowing money abroad which he then squandered. In 
the normal course of events he was replaced by another revolutionary leader 
upon whom the foreign creditors made demands for payment of the loan; but,* 
since the new president found httle evidence that the proceeds had gone for 
anything other than the personal enrichment of his predecessor, he found him- 
self possessed of httle desire to levy the onerous taxes necessary to discharge the 
obhgation. The foreign creditor, finding no other effective recourse, then ap- 
pealed to his o\vn government for diplomatic protection, his foreign office de- 
manded repayment of the loan, showed mflitary force, and threatened bombard- 
ment of coastal towns and occupation of ports and customshouses as a means of 
collection of the debt. More than one Latin American state can testify from its 
own experience to the reahty of this sequence of events. If the purpose of the 
foreign landings was only to obtain part of the customs revenues, to be applied 
to debt reduction, and if all concerned were assured that the intervention would 
end with complete payment of the debt, there would be httle cause for the 
United States to worry. But the obvious fact is that a landing of troops to obta‘ 
customs revenues may be only a prelude to long-term pohtical control and colo 
nization; because of this potentiahty the United States has often, although not 
consistently, protested against such mihtaiy intervention as a step toward viola 
tion of the noncolonization precepts of 1823. Theodore Roosevelt referred to this 
problem in his presidential message to Congress in 1901; he asserted that “ 
do not guarantee any State against punishment if it misconducts itself, provided 
that punishment does not take the form of the acquisition of territoiy By g 
non-American power.”*^ This principle was destined to be materially expand^j 
in the coming five years. 

^ Dominican Debts. The events of the first half decade of the twe « 
century brought the question of forcible collection of debts into the snoM* r. 

In one case, claims were made against the Castro government of Ven ° ^ 
and in their prosecution threats of force were employed; but ultimatel ^ 
claims were settled by the highly controverted decision of the Hague (V 
Arbitration to the effect that the threatening powers were entitled to 
ential treatment in the payment of the debts.^® Another state in '^ironic 

English yoke have been greatly exaggerated. Separated from their enemy by3Qjlr~ 

ocean and aided by a powerful ally, the United States owed \’ictory to their ®lles of 

than to the valor of their armies, or the patriotism of their citizens.” 01101^?°°^ much 

freedom 


more 

and Union, July 1947, p. 22. - - 'eeaor 

See Perkins, Hands Off, Chapter 6, for discussion of the applicatioa .1 
at about the turn of the century. ^ Doctrin 

The preliminary movies against Venezuela had included an attempt tn 

. - ®^0rce coB*'"’ 
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wet ““"■“S"- leaders of whin, 

rSLlTelw^^ °f the Hagoe Courfs dedsiea h, 

they look the attitude that HthtSiS Stete' I”'"™* peyeent, and 
then it must assump tlisa -t-.i- pe™it them to collect 

position, if the iuitialdete™ a ™’li?onr“‘ “”8'' 

assumpHonofaconsidtlblettttrf a”' I’®'” ”"’''“8 “ the direction of 

governments such as that of Sant n financial control of distressed 

State, Elihu Root ind‘ h ° onrimgo. He had written his Secretary of 

stances, and he elabor^ed^lITd^rlntif^^^T 

December 1904; ° annual message to Congress in 

If a nation shows tliat it •?_ 

and decency in social and nnTf reasonable efiBciency 

obligations, it ne3 fear “der and pays its 

wrongdoing, or an imnotenpp from the United States. Chronic 

ties of civilized society mav iiTA*^ results in a general loosening of the 
intervention by some civiliVpd « ^,s elsewhere, ultimately require 

adherence of the United Western Hemisphere the 

United States, however reluctantiv Doctrine may force the 

or impotence, to the exemicp np “^grant cases of such wrongdoing 

It is a mere truism tosaTtha, p^ uitemational police power. . . . ^ 
where else, which desires to moi whether in America or any- 

ultimately realize that the rivbf of freedom, its independence, must 

from the responsibility of making good uS^oTR^f® separated 

international police nowpr ”^ oomed to move in the direction of requiring 
was signed, providing for adm' ^ ^ Dominican-American protocol 

by an American, who would divCTt Dominican customs revenues 

the remainder to the local ctti ^ ° them to debt service and turn over 

Senate refused to approve dom^tic use. This protocol the 
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to Congress for 1905. In it he denied that we would use the Monroe Doctrine 
for purposes of territorial self-aggrandizement, he obser\-ed that the Doctrine 
must not be allowed to become a shield behind which a defaulting nation could 
hide from its creditors, and he e.vpressed tl>e wish that other nations would 
join in our policy of refusing to enforce contractual obligations by appeals 
to arms. Then followed the famous words that announced the most important 
change yet made in the meaning of the Nfonroe Doctrine; 

It is much to be wished tliat all foreign governments would take the 
same ^•iew on forcible collection of debts, but they do not; and in conse- 
quence we are liable at any time to be brought face to face witli disagree- 
able altemab’ves. On tlie one liand, tliis country would certainly decline to 
go to war to prevent a foreign government from collecting a just debt; on 
the other hand, it is veiy' inadrisable to permit any foreign power to 
take possession, even temporarily, of the custom houses of an American 
Republic in order to enforce tlie pajanent of its obligations; for sucli tem- 
porary occupation might turn into permanent occupation. Tlie only escape 
from these alternatives may at any time be that we must ourselves under- 
take to bring about some arrangement by wliich so much as possible of a 
just obh'gation shall be paid. It is far better tliat this country' should put 
through such an arrangement, rather than allow any foreign country to 
undertake it.-' 

Prior to the Roosevelt administration the whole tenor of the Monroe 
Doctrine in action had been negative; it prevented acquisition, occupation, 
and transfer of territory' to a European power. With Roosevelt, however, it 
became a positive doctrine of our assumption of the role of international police- 
man for this hemisphere. Not only would we keep European nations out of 
political affairs of the Americas but, if necessary' to accomplish tliis end, we 
would undertake to inten'ene ourselves in the governments of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries in order to achieve for the European governments what we feared 
to let them do for themselves. Herein lies the importance of the Roosevelt 
Corollary. Here is at least a partial justification for the interv'entionist policy 
of the United States vis-^-vis Latin America in the first third of the twentieth 
century. It was a policy' that was destined to make us some friends, but also 
many bitter enemies. While it lasted it was an important poh’cy, but it was 
ofiScially disavowed exactly tiventy-fiv'e years after Roosevelt announced it. 

>• The Monroe Doctrine as a Caribbean Policy. It ivill have been noted 
by the careful reader that the Monroe Doctrine and its corollaries have actually 
been applied not to all Latin America but only to those countries that he 
in or around the Caribbean Sea. Between this fact and the initial motivation of 
the Doctrine there is a very close cormection: tire old consideration of military 
self-defense. At the turn of the century we acquired the rights to build a canal 
through Panama, which became a prime point in our defense planning. Having 

Quoted in Perkins, Hands Off, pp. 228-229. 
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grievous error of refunding tlie Nicaraguan debt Uirough a London ral^x 
than a New York group of bankers, and, since he had on earlier occasionX 
handled American interests roughly, a revolution broke out in October 1909\ 
which without doubt was fomented by Americans. Tlus in itself aroused no 
great stir of interest north of tlic Rio Grande, but when in the following month 
two United States citizens, soldiers of fortune in the rcvolutionaiy army, were 
captured and executed by Zelaya, a furious storm broke. The State Department 
dispatched one of the most vitriohe notes ever to leave its staid precincts, and 
proceeded to implement it by severing diplomatic relations; this move had the 
desired effect of forcing Zelay-a’s resignation. In this and other ways die govern- 
ment of tlie United States materially assisted the revoluh'onists, until in August 
1910 their leader, Estrada, was recognized by the United States. Now that we 
had obtained a pliant government in Nicaragua, the Knox-Castrillo treaty was 
signed in Washington in 1911, placing tlie customs administration in the hands 
of an American. Thus w'as precedent followed. 

Two tilings arc to be noted about the Honduran and Nicaraguan episodes. 

In the first place, in neither case was the customs-administration treaty ratified 
by tlie United States, partly because of some vestigial traces of anti-imperialist 
sentiment and partly because of Democratic opposition to the acts of a Republi- 
can administration. Secondly, even though the treaties never took effect, their 
influence in a broader sense did. Word was passed by the very negob'ation of 
the treaties that the policy' of the Taft-Knox administration was to extend the 
economic and political sivay of the United States over tlie Caribbean area just 
as far as possible. This was dollar diplomacy.” In late 1911 Secretary Knox 
made a speech to an American society the text of which may be e.\pected to 
have made its way to Latin American readers; it may further be assumed that 
they found to be pragmatically accurate the following two sentences: “The 
[Monroe] doctrine has been respected and is now respected and it will con- 
tinue to be respected so long as we seem reasonably able to uphold it. It does 
not depend upon techm'cal legal right, but upon policy and power."®” 

^ The Attitude of Woodrow Wilson. Tliat a Republican administration 
might be especially active in advancing business interests may not be surpris- 
ing; but it is interesting to observe how little difference there was in fundamen- 
tal thought on tliis issue between Taft on the one hand and Woodrow Wilson on 
the other. In yiew of the tire latter’s much-publicized later concern for the rights 
of self-determination, his reaction to a memorandum prepared for him in 1915 
by his Secretary of State, Robert Lansing, is noteworthy. Lansing suggested 

The account above is largely summarized from Perlans, Hands Off, pp. 248-254. See 
the succeeding pages of that book for similar "dollar diplomacy” episodes, involving 
Guatemala in 1912 and Haiti in 1914-1915. It may be added that the cirramstance that 
Knox had been an attorney for mining interests in Nicaragua did not contribute to a firm 
belief in his impartiality in the affair involving that country. 

Quoted in Clark, op. cit., p. 176. 
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the shores of Magdalena Bay, in Lower California (Mexico), to be used 
as a base for fishing boats. Altliough the Department of State was noncommittal, 
rumors started fijang to the effect that the Japanese were acting only as a front 
for their Foreign Office, and tliat once the deal had been consmnmated the 
Japanese government would come out into the open and construct a na\-al 
station on the shores of this bay, only a short distance from American Cahfomia. 
There were Japanese denials of any such intentions, but they were not convinc- 
ing to the redoubtable Henrj' Cabot Lodge, who in July 1912 proposed a resolu- 
tion which the Senate passed early the next month by a vote of fiftj'-one to four: 

MTien any harbor or other place in the American continents is so situ- 
ated that the occupation tliereof for na\'al or militar)' purposes might 
threaten the commrmications or the safet}’ of tire United States, the Gor-em- 
ment of the United States could not see \sithout grave concern the posses- 
sion of such harbor or other place by any corporation or associarion which 
has such a relation to another government, not American, as to give that 
government practical power of control for national purposes.®^ 

Here again it is notable that there was no direct reference to the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine, yet obwously the concept of national safety' underlay both 
the Doctrine and this resolution, and they were connected in the minds of 
many. 

Three points about this resolution are worthy of comment. First, this was 
the first occasion on which the Doctrine was applied against an Asiatic nation, 
Russia in 1823 having been regarded as solely European. Nowhere can one 
find better evidence that the Doctrine is sometimes invoked in cases that 
Monroe could not have foreseen, for surely in 1823 Japan was the least of our 
worries. Secondly, at least in its terms, this resolution was directed against an 
association of private individuals rather than a government; tliis was unusual, 
although it was not unknown. And in the third place, here one sees for tlie 
first time a corollary to the Doctrine which did not originate in tire White 
House or in the State Department, but in the Senate. It is obwous tirat the 
Senate has no general constitutional power to give an autlroritative declaration 
of our foreign policy; nevertheless, the lead here assumed was followed by the 
President. The Doctrine was thus no longer exclusively executive propertj'. 

CONTINENTALIZATION OF THE DOCTRINE 

^ Latin Antipathy to the Doctrine. For many a year there had been 
brewing among Latin Americans an antipathy to the Monroe Doctrine and its 
implied paternalism, and especially to the armed intervention in several Carib- 
bean countries which was on occasion justified by appeal to the principles of 
1823. Although in numerous other instances South or Central American states 
had appealed to the United States for protection under the aegis of the 

Clarlc, op. cit., p. 176. 
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. . . it is not believed that this [Roosevelt] corollary is jusli/ifd by the 
terms of the Monroe Doctrine, however much it may be fustificd by i!,,. 
application of the doctrine of self-preserv'ation.®’ ^ ^ ^ 


For a man to state his opinion that the Roosevelt Corollary v/as vmmy 

was one thing. For this view to become official opinion was anolhc-r. Yet till'’ 

did happen. Although the Clark Memorandum had originally been prepared as 

a confidential intra-departmental paper, in 1930 it was published and drcvhtr/J 
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with the Latin American countries. These countries were I 

'"jorrneo Una ttik 

memorandum now represented our official posibon; m other words v/e u fl 

on the Roosevelt Corollary and were going back to first principles as ouuta-hh t] 
by Monroe. This did not necessarily mean that there would nov/ be ' r - i < 
our intervention (our marines remained in Nicaragua until 1033) but r'dl <Tr 
that intervention, if necessary, would not be based on an appeal to thf Monri' / 
Doctrine. 

Franklin Roosevelt and the Doctrine. President Franklin D. Rorr/ yep 
having in his first inaugiu^ address dedicated the United States to the %f If J 
of the good neighbor” and emphasized the interdependence of tlic Arnf-rlo' f 
proceeded in an address of December 1933 to do what earlier generations h'aJ 
faffed or refused to do— namely to “continentalize” or “intemationalizr/' 
Monroe Doctrine: 


The definite policy of the United States from now on is one opposed to 
armed intervention. The maintenance of constitutional government in other 
nations is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United States alone. 
The maintenance of law and the orderly processes of government in this 
hemisphere is the concern of each individual nation within its own borders 
first of all. It is only if and when the failure of orderly processes affects the 
other nations of the continent that it becomes their concern; and the poin? 
to stress is that in such an event it becomes the joint concern of a whole 
continent in which we are all neighbors.®^ 

This statement forecast the demise of the Monroe Doctrine as it had been 
understood since 1823, for whereas Monroe stressed unilateral action by hi; 
own country Roosevelt emphasized the necessity for joint responsibility. As * 
matter of fact, Roosevelt's speech was not long in being translated into deed; 
The story will be told in greater detail in the subsequent chapter on the Orgs.y. 
ization of American States, but the major points may be made here. 

^ Intervention. A feature of our Latin American policy that was in pj-,,. 
attributable to our interpretation of the Doctrine had been our practice f/ 
intervening, often with force of arms, in the internal affairs of Caribbean coy, , 
tries. This policy was coming to an end with the Hoover administration, 

Ibid., pp. xix, xxiii-xxiv. 

Quoted in J. M. Mathews, American Foreign Relations, pp. 142 - 140 . 
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has arisen because of tlie changes just mentioned. As a matter of fact, in prac- 
tical operab'on there have been tliree periods of United States policy toward 
Latin America, espedally toward the Caribbean countries: (1) the time of the 
original Monroe Doctrine, when the negative "hands off” attitude was held 
that Europe must stay out of American affairs; (2) the quarter centui}' starting 
with Theodore Roosevelt s presidency, when the Doctrine was positively con- 
strued to permit the erection of sometliing approaching a United States protec- 
torate over tlie Caribbean states; and (3) tlie succession of events that may be 
said to ha\’e begun \ritli the Clark Memorandum’s repudiation of tlie Roosevelt 
Corollar}’, in 1930, and to have been completed by Franklin Roosevelt’s actions 
after 1933. Franklin Roosevelt (and Truman after him) abandoned the con- 
cepts that tlie United States alone should shield the hemisphere from European 
aggression and that it should use the Doctrine to further its o\vn rather 
selfish ends. 

Thus within little more than a centuiy' did a policy rise, flourish, and 
decline. Its histor)' reflects the differing beliefs of I'arious Presidents and their 
Secretaries of State as to the most appropriate means of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, Tlie present convich'on uath regard to Latin America is 
essentially similar to that which is embodied in the North Atlantic Treaty: our 
safest defense is neither geographic remoteness, which we no longer enjoy, nor 
a policy of political isolation, which has always broken down under strain, but 
collaboration %vith other nations whose basic interests overlap our oum. 

The period 1895-1903 marked tlie start of the ascension of the United 
States to a position of world power, and the British leniency in the Venezuelan 
boundaij”^ dispute indicated, among other things, recognition of the emergent 
status of the United States. Theodore Roosevelt’s corollar}' to the Monroe 
Doctrine signaled the forceful type of policy that the United States was to 
pursue in this hemisphere for years to come. Here the United States exercised 
leadership— not to say domination— long before it did so in Europe. 
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families of the dead men.^ War could have come at that point, but tempers 
were not yet hot enough. 

Not only did we have an emotional dislike of oppression of the Cubans 
but we found that their apparently interminable state of revolution was bad 
for business. It was especially so during the “Ten Years War” of 1868-1878. 
On the other hand, our economic conditions had a pronounced effect upon the 
Cubans. Our panic of 1893 and the ensuing depression adversely affected the 
American market for their produce, and om: passage of the Wilson tariff act of 
1894 put duties on Cuban sugar which naturally reduced sales and increased 
umrest. Thus we too bore some share of responsibility for the island s troubles, 
^Warmongering, 1898. Spain's suppression of Cuban liberties and its 
policy of herding thousands of civilians into concentration camps where 
horrible conditions of health and sanitation existed served to arouse public 
opinion in the United States; but a newspaper war in New York City inflamed 
it still more. Here the competition between William E. Hearst’s Journal and 
Joseph Pulitzer’s World was so intense that any scrap of “news” was likely 
to be exaggerated into scare headlines.^ 

Scarcely more likely to soothe American feelings toward Spain was the 
episode of the Spanish ambassador to Washington, Dupuy de Lome. He had 
written a private letter to a Cuban friend in which he implied a considerable 
lack of sincerity on the part of his own government in the matter of bringing 
about a settlement in Cuba, and he went on to remark that President McKinley 
was “weak and a bidder for the admiration of the crowd, besides being a 
would-be politician who tries to leave a door open behind himself while 
keeping on good terms -with the jingoes in his paity%” A dispassionate observer 
might have found some grains of truth in the indictment, but citizens of no 
country enjoy criticism from abroad. This letter, by fair means or foul, found 
its way into the pages of Hearst’s Journal on February 9, 1898, and quite 
understandably caused a furor of anti-Spanish feeling. So intense, indeed, was 
this antipathy that de Lome resigned at once, before his own government had 
time to recall him in compliance with om mgent request. The -wisdom of 
committing such thoughts to paper was questionable, in view of de Lomes 
diplomatic status; nevertheless, none but a yellow sheet would have published 
such a pmloined personal letter, 

> "Remember the Maine.” An already war-conscious American public 
opinion was still further aroused when, on February 15, 1898, the Maine blew 
up in Havana harbor, TOth a loss of 260 lives. Responsibility for this disaster 
sSee E. C. Stowell and H. F. Munro, International Cases (Houghton Mifflin, 1916), 


Vol. I, pp. 868-371. . 

* Hearst sent die famous artist Frederic Remington to Cuba to paint pictures or Cubra 
oppression and unrest for publication in the Journal. Remington went to Cuba, inyesbgated, 
and is said to have cabled Hearst that he could not find the subje^ for such pictur^, 
since everj'thing was quiet. Thereupon Hearst reportedly reph'ed: Tou furnish the pic- 
tures; m furnish the war.” 
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^ Vrnm nbout 1900 our position and consequent respon- 
were pushing outward. ‘ i-Hnns have been of prime importance 

slbiliteinliedi»,aotinten..6o=al retoomtae b^^^^^ 

to „ aad to lie tvorW, even thongh onr pnb .c (and omenm 
“ffidal) opinion bas been laggard in it, appreaabon of the nev 

''™'\c„I.an Uarerf. For the major part of the 

Spanish eolony of Cuba had been oppressed and - ^„„,„uarian 

corrupt, and evtrasngant imperral cvould 

reasons, if no others, it could not have been e.vpected ftat 

go unnoticed by Cuba’s nevtaloor neighbor; a ^anpatt; for 

: leelin. that our experiences uith the English Hanovers had ' 

plable to Cuban rekdons ivith the Spanish Bourbons svete 

Sean protests against Spanish methods, even drou|r the « 

of the Cubans at least matched that of their opponents. This 

was not something that arose only m *e lS90’s; it was ohe 

1873, for example. President Grant, in his annual message c > 

q{ . the ruinous conflict which has been raging for se\en jea 

neighboring island of Cuba and continued. 

The same disregard of the laws of chnlized warfare and j 

demands of humanity which has heretofore called fortli e.^ Wachen 
condemnation from the nations of Christendom has contmue ‘gg^^s 

the sad scene. Desolation, ruin, and pillage are peiv'ading^e nw 
of one of the most fertile and productive regions of the earth 

The autocratic powers and edicts of the Spanish 
times seemed almost as. intolerable to Americans as to Cubans, and some ^ 
indeed they were quite as much so, as when in 1S6S the 
ordered that any ship with arms on board if found in or near Cuban ''3- 
was to be seized and all persons on board were to be executed, regar ^ ^ 
the o^vnership or destination of the vessel. In 1873 this order was carne 
by Spanish seizure of the Virginius and execution of fifty-three passen^^^ 
and crewmen, tn^enty-five of whom were British or American. The 
been fijnng the American flag, although fraudulently. There xvas fm"^ ro^^ 
sufficient justification for capture of a ship on flie high seas and executiOT ^ 
its crew and passengers, and ultimately the Spanish government pai 
mdemnity to the British and American governments, to be transmitted to 

^ The foUov'ing pages on die Cuban situation are not intended to the 

summari' of the high spots. For more details, see S. F. Semis, A Viplom^tc Ht ^ ^ 
UnHed States (Holt, Srd ei, 1930), pp. 432-450, 503-508; R. H. 

United States, 1900-1935 (George Santa, 1935); and D. G. Munro, The Unite 
f7ie Caribbean Area (World Peace Foundation. Boston, 1934). 1947), 

- Quoted in Ruhl J. Bartlett, ed.. The Record of American Diplomacy (Rn P > ^ 

I. 371-372. This is an extremely useful collection of American diplomatic doc 
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families of the dead men.® \’\^ar could have come at tliat point, but tempers 
were not yet hot enough. 

Not only did we have an emotional dishke of oppression of the Cubans 
but we found that tlieir apparently interminable state of revolution was bad 
for business. It was especially so during the 'Ten Years War” of 1868-1878. 
On the other hand, our economic conditions had a pronounced effect upon the 
Cubans. Our panic of 1893 and the ensuing depression adversely affected the 
American market for tlicir produce, and our passage of the Wilson tariff act of 
1894 put duties on Cuban sugar wluch naturally reduced sales and increased 
unrest. Tims we too bore some share of responsibility for the islands troubles. 

^ Warmongering, 1S9S. Spains suppression of Cuban liberties and its 
poh'cy of herding thousands of ci%ilians into concentration camps where 
horrible conditions of healtli and sanitation evisted serv’ed to arouse publie 
opinion in the United States; but a newspaper war in New York City inflamed 
it still more. Here the competition behveen William R. Hearsts Journal and 
Joseph Pulitzer’s World was so intense that any scrap of “news” was likely 
to be exaggerated into scare headh'nes.^ 

Scarcely more likely to soothe American feelings toward Spain was tlie 
episode of the Spanish ambassador to Washington, Dupuy de Lome. He had 
written a private letter to a Cuban friend in which he implied a considerable 
lack of sincerity on the part of his own government in the matter of bringing 
about a settlement in Cuba, and he went on to remark that President McKinley 
was "weak and a bidder for tlie admiration of the crowd, besides being a 
would-be politician who tries to leave a door open behind himself while 
keeping on good terms with tlie jingoes in his part)'.” A dispassionate observer 
might have found some grains of truth in the indictment, but citizens of no 
country enjoy criticism from abroad. This letter, by fair means or foul, found 
its way into the pages of Hearsts Journal on February 9, 1898, and quite 
understandably caused a furor of anti-Spanish feeling. So intense, indeed, was 
this antipathy tliat de Lome resigned at once, before his own government had 
time to recall him in comphance with our urgent request. The wisdom of 
committing such thoughts to paper was question.able, in view of de Lomes 
diplomatic status; nevertlieless, none but a yellow sheet would have published 
such a purloined personal letter. 

> "Remember the Maine.” An already war-conscious American public 
opinion was still further aroused when, on February 15, 1898, the Maine blew 
up in Havana harbor, with a loss of 260 lives. Responsibility for this disaster 

8 See E. C. Stowell and H. F. Munro, International Cases (Houghton Mifflin, 1916), 

Vol. I, pp. 368-371. . • 

* Hearst sent the famous artist Frederic Remington to Cuba to paint pictures of Cuban 
oppression and unrest for publication in the Journal. Remington went to Cuba, investigated, 
and is said to have cabled Hearst that he could not find the subje^s for such pictures, 
since everything was quiet. Thereupon Hearst reportedly rephed: lou tumish the pic- 
tures; TU furnish the war.” 
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has never been authoritatively fixed, an American 

inquiry alleged that the explosion J „,es. The ship was 

4::^ spoke ot external ^ oS- -a inoonoLve; 

raised and examined in 191 j j v Tn anv case when word 

thereupon it was towed out to deep water and ’“ll, be only 

of ftls blast reached the United Slates .1 seemed that war might 

"“gSom in die ensmng weeks brought dearnmlj tough msn« 

conciliatory gestures from Spain, and ^ ue'cessa^ for to pacifica- 

Congress requested authority to use armed force, if necessary, 

tion of Cuba. He concluded: 

The issue is now with the Congress. It is wWch 

crhauslcd every effort to relieve the “ “a " me 

is at our doors. Prepared to execute every obligation impo p 
by the Constitution and the law, I await your action. . . . , in 

\i this measure [i.e., a possible Spanish order to suspend 
Cuba] attains a successful result, then our aspiration another 

pSloving people will be realized. If it fails, it wiU be only anottie 

justification for our contemplated action.® 

The last sentence bad an ominous ring, and its purport was not lost in Congress^ 
The desired authorization was granted, and on April 19 Congress wen 
pass a joint resolution declaring Cuba to be independent 
President to use the armed forces of the United States to force Spam to wim 
draw from the island. Spain refused to do so, and on April 25 Congress e 

Three months later Spain sued for peace and the summer war was over, 
a “httle war,” but one great with implications for the future foreign ^ 
of the United States. It was a war that almost without question cou 
been avoided if Spain had moved somewhat more rapidly toward cone 
and the United States more slowly away from it.® That, however, is 
over the dam. History records that the war ended with a treaty jUco 

Spain should relinquish all sovereignty over Cuba, should cede Pue o 
and Guam to the United States, and, possibly most fateful of all, shou ^ 
the Philippine Islands to us. The latter cession came to be referred to as 

Great Aberration.” _ . ^ 

> The Teller Amendment. To the congressional resolubon ot 
the “Teller Amendment” had been proposed and accepted; in it e m 
States, wth reference to Cuba, denied that it had any “disposition or m e 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said Island, excep ° 
pacification thereof, and asserted its determination, when that is accomp 

' Bartlett, ed., op. cit., p. 381. „ , in Walter 

« A most readable story of die background and action of the war wi 
bUUis, The Martial Spirit (Houghton Mifflin, 1931). 
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to leave tlic government and control of the Island to its people." The wisdom 
and logic of this self-abnegation have been seriously doubted, especially in 
vic%v of tlie absence of any comparable policy toward tlie Philippines. We 
refused to aggrandize ourselves at the c.xpensc of a small country’ at our very 
doorstep, and yet wc somewhat inconsistently proceeded to acquire territory' 
and accompanying problems 7000 miles from our Pacific co.ast. If wc were 
going to acquire land as a result of Uie Spanish-Arncrican War it might have 
been more logical to reverse the situation. Logic, however, is apt to be held 
in abey’ance in wartime, and certainly it was in 1S9S, in more ways than one. 

Our failure to annex Cuba although we took the Philippines was all tire 
more interesting in that on several occasions in times past there had been 
serious talk of acquisition of Cuba. In 1823 John Quincy Adams had stated 
tliat it was ". . . scarcely possible to rasist the connetion that the annaxation of 
Cuba to our federal republic wall be indispensable to the continuance and 
integrity’ of tire Union itself,” and on at least txvo occasions, in 1848 and 183-1, 
attempts had been made to purchase Cuba from Spain because of its manifest 
economic and defense importance to the United States.' Be tliat as it may, 
"\\^e abated a nuisance at our door and gax’e Cuba her opportunity’ for a new 
and X’igorous national life ... it is plain tliat tlie significant thing in our interx'cn- 
b'ons was not that we went in but that xve came out.”® 

► The Platt Amendment. Altliough we came out of Cuba phy’sically, in 
a manner of speaking wc stayed in, under tlie famous "Platt Amendment.” Tliis 
amendment xras adopted in 1901 as a rider to an army ajjpropriation act, and 
it required Cuba to accept several limitations on its sovereignty’: (1) Cuba 
was never to enter into a treaty’ tliat xvould impair its independence or allow a 
foreign power to obtain any’ colonial or military’ control; (2) Cuba was not to 
incur a public debt bey’ond its reasonable capacity’ of repayment; (3) tlie 
United States was to hax’e a right to intervene by' force in Cuba to presen’e 
its independence or to protect life, liberty’, and property; and (4) Cuba was to 
sell or lease to the United States the necessary sites for hvo naval or coahng 
stations, later to be agreed upon.® For obvious reasons die Cubans disliked die 
Amendment, but wc made their acceptance of its terras a precondition of our 
evacuation of their island; under diis circumstance its provisions were em- 
bodied in the Cuban constitution and in a treaty of 1903 with die United 
States. The third point noted above was the one of outstanding importance, as 
it gave a broad commission to die United States to intervene whenever it saw 
fit in Cuban internal affairs; under it wc have on several occasions threatened 
to intervene, and under it we actually governed diat country from 1906 to 1909. 

^ American Influence in Cuha. However, quite apart from such regula- 

^ For the relevant documents, see Bartlett, cd., op. dt., pp. 231-242. , ,, , . 

« Former Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, in his Our Ticlations to the Nations of 
the Western Hemisphere (Princeton University Press, 1928), P- 

“ The text of the Platt Amendment is in Bemis, op. cit., pp. 504-505. 
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tions, and even in liieir absence, it is obviously completely unrealistic to sup- 
pose that Cuba’s affairs can ever pass unnoticed by its northern neighbor, or 
that that neighbor really needed such a treaty in order to enforce its wiU. 
Factors of geography and economics accomplish the same end; as long as 
Cuba maintains substantially a one-crop (sugar) economy and is thus 
dependent upon exports which by the very nature of the country s location 
win go mainly to the United States, the latter by imposition or threat of quotas 
or tariffs can make Cuba dance to its piping. This is not to say that the United 
States should use this advantage, but simply that it can do so. Furthermore, 
we have the significant power of recognition of new governments; by refusing 
to recognize a new government we effectively seal off most of its natural 
foreign market and source of foreign loans in the United States, so that an 
mirecognized government normally has an extremely short life expectancy. 

Realizing these facts, one need not believe that a tremendous change 
was wrought in Cuhan-American relations by the treaty of 1934, which released 
Cuba from die restrictions of the Platt Amendment except that we retained 
the right to the naval station at Guantanamo. Thus we no longer have a legal 
right of intervention, but we retain effective control through other devices; if 
proof of this statement were required, it was provided by Congress’ passage 
in 1934 of the Jones-Costigan Act, wliich allowed the fixing of sugar import 
and production quotas within the United States and which represents, at least 
from the point of view of Cuba’s important sugar producers, the well-known 
Damoclean sword. One must hasten to add that the foregoing view is in all 
likelihood overly legalistic. It is certain that an important psychological effect 
and a major bolstering of the “Good Neighbor” pohcy iiiered in American 
initiative in the abrogation of the provisions of the Platt Amendment. This is 
by no means to be ignored. 

Motivation of American Policy. In the study of our foreign relations 
it is obviously important to know what has happened; but the student of 
foreign policies must also attempt to determine why it has happened. Specifi- 
cally, what motivated United States policy in the Spanish War and in its settle- 
ment? Clearly, there were at least three major factors with regard to Cuba. 
First, there was undeniably a strong humanitarian drive. The brutalities of the 
long drawn-out Cuban insurrection were revolting to Americans, and this 
geared in well with the inbred American hatred of so reactionary and anti- 
democratic a rule as that of Spain. Secondly, not quite as obvious but none- 
theless present were valid economic motives; the facts were inescapable that 
a two-way trade could not be carried on satisfactorily under conditions of 
civil war and that an independent Cuba could logically be expected to be a far 
better customer than a colonial Cuba. A third strong motive was that of mili- 
tary defense. The days of the Spanish War were also the days of greatly 
stimulated United States interest in the Panama Canal, dramatized by the 
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long-distance run of the Oregon from the west coast around Cape Horn; more 
will be said on this subject in the next section of the present chapter. The 
defense element was clearly stated in the Platt Amendments terms: Cuba 
must not only contract no debt that it could not repay, thus inviting foreign 
collection by force, but beyond that must permit the establishment wi thin its 
territory of two American naval stations. 

Somewhat difierent was the situation with regard to the Philippines. The 
British sometimes maintain that their empire was acquired in “a fit of absence 
of mind,” and tlie same phrase may be applied to the acquisition by the United 
States of the Philippines. \Vhen the war was over there was great debate and 
soul searching in Washington as to the disposition of those islands, which had 
been invaded in order that we might attack Spain on another front. Should we 
leave them altogether? If so, Germany might well absorb them. Should we 
retain some of them? If so, which ones? Possibly the simplest solution might 
be to take them all and determine later what should be done about them. 

Like the British, we “muddled through” without plan. The episode of the 
Philippines was similar to British practices in more ways than that of a rather 
surprisingly purposeful absence of mind. Many Americans have long smiled 
condescendingly at Rudyard Kipling’s song of the assumption of the "white 
mans burden,” which was the obligation of raising the status of the African or 
Indian; they have tended to believe that Heiuy M. Stanley, an avowed im- 
perialist, was really preaching the same sermon in a more forthright maimer 
when he brought British businessmen cheering to their feet with his descrip- 
tions of the millions of yards of cotton cloth that Lancashire mills could sell to 
the dusky peoples on the other side of the equator.^® Not imnaturally, we 
often tend to suspect the sincerity of the humanitarianism of other nations, 
while professing the genuine article ourselves. It should be freely admitted that 
concern for “our little bro^vn brothers” or “our chdlizing mission” may easily 
be nothing more than a mask for crass materialistic imperialism, but it must also 
be recalled that there may weU be bona fide missionary zeal present. 

Before we sneer at the British in general and Rudyard Kipling in par- 
ticular, it may be instructive to read a speech made in our Senate in 1900 by 
Mr. Albert Beveridge, of Indiana. In this speech are interestingly combined 
motives of sheer altruism, go-get-’em salesmanship, and the ebuUient expan- 
sionism which had seized many Americans at this time. Analysis of the whole 
speech would be a good project for one who would discover the motivation 
of the United States in its acquisition of empire. Some pertinent extracts follow: 

Mr. President, the times call for candor. The Philippines are ours for- 
ever. . . . And just beyond the Philippines are China’s illimitable markets. 
We will not retreat from either. We will not repudiate our duty in the 
archipelago. We ^vill not abandon our opportunity in the Orient. We -ivill 

“ See Parker T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (Macmillan, 1926), p. 66. 
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mercial activity are the elements of commercial success. Tlie ^PP^ 

give us the first; the character of the Amencan people supply the last. 

is a providential conjunction of all the elements of trade, of duty, an 

^°[We should not] apply any academic arrangement of self-government 
to *ese children. They are not capable of self-government. How coul 

they be? They are not of a seE-goveming race _ , 

They know nothing of practical government e.xcept as they have 
nessed the weak, corrupt, cruel, and capricious rule of Spain. . . . ® 

they, in the tivinkling of an eye, be exalted to the heights of self-gover^g 
peoples which required a thousand years for us to reach, Anglo-baxon 

though we are? , .v 

Mr. President, seh-govemment and internal development have oeen 
dominant notes of our first centur)’; administration and the developmen 
of otlier lands ivill be the dominant notes of our second century. ... 

Mr. President, this question is deeper than any question of P^^ 
politics; deeper than any question of Ae isolated policy of our coun^ 
even; deeper even than any question of constitutional power. It ® ^ 
mental. It is racial. God has not been preparing the English-spearang an 
Teutonic peoples for a thousand years for nothing but vain and idle se 
contemplation and self-admiration. Nol He has made us the master organ 
izcrs of tlie world to establish system where chaos reigns. . . • . 

marked tire American people as His chosen nation to finally l^d m 
regeneration of the world. Tliis is the divine mission of America, an i 
hmds for us all the profit, all the glor)', all the happiness possible to man. 
We arc trustees of the world’s progress, ... 

Blind indeed is he who sees not the hand of God in events so vas , so 
harmonious, so benign. . . 

There wll now be a brief pause while the congregation meditates upon the 
complcxit)' of human emotions and of personal and national motivations. 

“ Speech m^dc Januarj’ 9. 1900. Quoted in Bartlett, cd., op. cit., pp. 385-388. 
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The Machtpoliiik of the United States was not applied solely to Spain and 
Cuba. Shortly after tlie turn of the present century' the Republic of Colombia 
had occasion to discover that fact, in tlie form of American action to build a 
canal through Panama under the sole control of the United States. 

^ An Isthmian Canal, There has been speculation about the construc- 
tion of an isthmian canal ever since the days when Christopher Columbus 
attempted to find a new route to the Indies, but serious projects aimed at 
building one date from the first half of the nineteenth century. At that time 
there was considerable discussion of a Central American canal to provide easy 
access from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but the matter was not then thought to 
be of vital importance to the United States; although we e.vpressed mild 
interest in such proposals we were quite content to allow them to be carried 
out by some other nation or group of nations. We had, however, in 1846 
negotiated (and in 1848 ratified) a treaty udth New Granada, as Colombia 
was then called, according to which the latter guaranteed that the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Panama would be open to United States citizens 
(although not exclusively to them), and by which the United States guaranteed 
the neutrality of the Isthmus and the sovereignty of New Granada over the 
territory.^ 

There was at this time much Anglo-American bickering about canal and 
other territorial rights in Central America, but since neither nation was deter- 
mined to exercise exclusive control it was possible to effect a compromise 
between them. That we were not yet thinking of a canal rmder our o^vn control 
was clearly indicated in 1850 by our conclusion \vith Britain of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, by which it was agreed that neither cmmtry would ever main- 
tain exclusive control over the then much-discussed Nicaraguan route, or over 
any other, and that neither would fortify points commanding the prospective 
canal or dominate any Central American approaches to it.^® From the point 
of view of our immediate interests there was much to be said for such an 
arrangement. We were not then interested in building a canal ourselves, and 
yet considerations of our defense and of the noncolonization precepts of the 
Monroe Doctrine prompted us to raise a restraining hand against the recent 
demonstrations of great British interest in Central America, especially in 


“ There were several other provisions in this treaty which had nothing to do with 
a canal. Those mentioned above were inserted into it by the American negotiator without 
instructions from the State Department Although there were serious mental rese^atit^ 
as to the svisdom of the canal provisions, the Senate approved and the President ratified the 
treaty in 1848. Bemis, op. cit., pp. 244-246. The text ot the treaty may be found in Bartlett, 
ed., op. cit., pp. 244-245. 

“ The text of the treaty is reprinted in Bartlett, ed., op. cit., pp. 2ol-25Z. 
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receive for itself tlie forty millions that tlie company was to be paid, plus an 
avtra fee from the company for tlie pri\'ilegc of transferring the concession. 
Had it not been for this avarice tlie Hay-Hcmin Treatj’ would have been the 
last legal step in the proceedings, the United States would have made the 
payments, and Panama would have continued to be simply a proiince of 
Colombia. 

^Revolt in Panama, 1903. The French canal company, fearful of the 
e.xpiration of its rights wthout its hawng received any pajanent from anyone, 
came to the conclusion that it would be a worth-while venture to assist the 
insurrectionist groups in Panama whicli had long agitated for independence 
from Colombia. Phih'ppe Bunau-^^a^illa, who had been chief engineer for the 
canal company and who had become a fabulous dabbler in diplomacy and 
revolution, proceeded not only to foment Panamam'an revolt but also to 
interest President Theodore Roosevelt in it as a means of promoting a canal 
imder American control. 

There appears to be no truth in tlie accusation that the United Stales 
actually started the revolt of Panama, but it is certain that once the insurrec- 
tion had begun we took numerous measures to assist it and profit from it. Our 
interv'ention consisted primarily in sending certain naval vessels to the Atlantic 
coast of Panama in late October 1903, with orders to pre^'ent the Colombian 
government from landing troops in Panama to suppress the e.vpecled rebellion. 
Since there was no effective overland transportation from Colombia to the 
scene of the outbreak, since our warships prevented the landing of troops from 
the sea, and since Colombian troops on the Pacific coast of Panama were pre- 
vented from using the one railroad to the other coast, the success of the revolu- 
tion was virtually assured from the outset. 

^ A New State. The revolution broke out on schedule on Noi^ember 3, 
1903. On November 6 we recognized the de facto government of Panama, and 
on November 18 w’e proceeded to conclude a treaty with it by wliich we guar- 
anteed its independence in return for a grant in perpetuity of a 10-mile-wide 
strip across the isthmus, for wliich we would pay ten million dollars in cash 
and a $250,000 annuity. We were to administer the canal zone “as if we were 
sovereign” (a phrase the interpretation of which later evoked disputes) and 
were to have the right to station troops in the zone and to inten'ene by force 
in the Republic of Panama if necessary to maintain order.^® Thus we had 
assisted a revolution in an ostensibly friendly state in order to create a pro- 
tectorate over a revolutionist segment in which our canal-building interests 

Panama’s plenipotentiarj’ for the signature of the November 18 treaty was none 
other than Philippe Bunau-Varilla. See his Panama, the Creation, Destruction, and Hcsur~ 
rection (McBride, Nast, & Co., 1914). Other volumes on the Panama episode which are 
worth coasting are H. C. HiD, Roosccelt and the Caribbean (University of Chicago 
Press, 1927); and D. C. Miner, The Fight for the Panama Route (Columbia University 
Press, 1940). 
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use of an American-built and American-controUed canal and could avoid 
antagonizing tbe primary power in the Western Hemisphere by protracting 
any longer the argument over canal rights. There still remained, however, the 
problems of buying out the bankrupt French canal company’s rights and of 
obtaining the consent of Colombia to traverse her territory. To these tasks we 
now turned. 

^ Negotiations with Colombia. In 1878 the French canal company had 
obtained from Colombia the right to construct a canal across the Panamanian 
isthmus, and three years later it had begun actual work. However, the project 
turned out to be unexpectedly difBcult, from the standpoints both of engineer- 
ing and of hygiene (because of the yeUow-fever threat); thus by 1887 the 
company, which had originally expected to complete the canal with an expend- 
iture of 168 million dollars, found that it had spent nearly 300 million dollars 
and still had progressed only one third of the way. 

It became apparent that the task was hopeless, and thus with the ratifica- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty in 1902 the French company made intensive 
efforts to sell its concession to the United States. This concession was to 
expire in 1904, and the company, fearful lest that date arrive without its having 
salvaged anything, offered to sell out to the United States for forty million 
dollars. This bargain price was such as to persuade the United States away 
from its original intention of following the Nicaraguan route, which had been 
recommended in preference to that through Panama both by President Grant’s 
investigatory commission, in 1876, and by the Walker Commission, in 1901; 
both had thoroughly explored the alternatives, and both favored the northern 
route. In 1902 Congress authorized the President to accept the French offer 
and to obtain the necessary Colombian consent; it also wisely empowered 
him to negotiate with Nicaragua for similar pruposes if the Panama deal fell 
through. 

^ The Hay-Herran Treaty, 1903. Thus far matters progressed favorably. 
It was now necessary to obtain Colombian consent to the transfer of the con- 
cession from the French company to the United States. At first this appeared 
to be a simple matter, and the Hay-Herran Treaty was negotiated in January 
1903 and approved two months later by our Senate. Thereby the French com- 
pany was authorized to sell out to the United States, and the latter, in return 
for a down payment of ten million dollars plus a $250,000 annuity, was granted 
the right to build and maintain a canal on the 6-mile-wide strip that was to 
be allotted for the purpose. 

After this, however, the gears failed to mesh. Colombia refused to ratify, 
ostensibly on the ground that such a grant might imduly restrict its sover- 
eignty but probably because it calculated that, first, a protraction of the nego- 
tiations might result in larger payments from the United States and, secondly, 
since the French concession would soon expire, Colombia might be able to 
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receive for itself the fortj’ millions tliat tlie company was to be paid, plus an 
^-tra fee from tlie company for tlie privilege of transferring tlie concession. 
Had It not been for this avarice the Hay-Herran Treaty would have been the 
last legal step in the proceedings, tlie United States would have made the 

payments, and Panama would have continued to be simply a province of 
Colombia. ^ 

> Revolt in Panama, 1903. The Frencli canal company, fearful of the 
expiration of its rights w-ithout its having received any pa)Tnent from anyone, 
came to the conclusion tliat it would be a worth-while venture to assist the 
^urrectiom-st groups in Panama which had long agitated for independence 
from Colombia. Pliilippe Bunau-VariUa. who had been chief engineer for the 
canal company and who had become a fabulous dabbler in diplomacy and 
revolution, proceeded not only to foment Panamanian revolt but also to 
mterest President Theodore Roosevelt in it as a means of promoting a canal 
under American control. 

There appears to be no truth in the accusation that the United States 
actu^y started the revolt of Panama, but it is certain that once the insurrec- 
tion had begun we took numerous measures to assist it and profit from it Our 
intervention consisted primarily in sending certain naval vessels to the Atlantic 
coast of Panama in late October 1903, with orders to prevent the Colombian 
government from landing troops in Panama to suppress tlie e.xpected rebeUion 
Since there was no effective overland transportation from Colombia t th 
scene of the outbreak, since our warships prevented the landing of troo fr 
the sea, and since Colombian troops on the Pacific coast of Panama ^ ™ 

vented from using the one railroad to the other coast, the success of the 
tion was virtually assured from the outset. ^ revolu- 

> A New State. The revolution broke out on schedule on Novemb 
1903. On November 6 we recognized the de facto government of Panam 
on November 18 we proceeded to conclude a treaty with it by which we^* 
anteed its independence in return for a grant in perpetuity of a 10-miIe 
strip across the isthmus, for which we would pay ten million dollars ^ 


^ cash 
've Were 


and a $250,000 annuity. We were to administer the canal zone "as if 
sovereign” ( a phrase tlie interpretation of which later evoked disnnt 
were to have the right to station troops in the zone and to intervene b t 
in the Republic of Panama if necessary to maintain order.is Thus w 

pro- 


assisted a revolution in an ostensibly friendly state in order to create 


iuterests 


tectorate over a revolutionist segment in which our canal-build 

Panama’s plenipotentiary for the signature of tlie November 18 treatv 
other than Philippe Bunau-VariUa. See his Panama, the Creation, Destructio^ none 
rection (McBride, Nast, & Co., 1914). Other volumes on tlie Panama episnd’ Resur- 
worth consulting are H. C. HiU, Roosevelt and the Caribhean (Univ^jj^® '^hich aze 
Press, 1927); and D. C. Miner, The Fight for the Panama Route (CoIuj„C Chicago 
Press, 1940). ^ Ihiiversi^ 
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were great It was a matter for our own consciences that the 1848 treaty with 
New Granada was still in force, by which we had guaranteed the neutrahty of 
the Isthmus and New Granada’s sovereignty thereover. In any event, cons c- 
tion of the canal was undertaken in 1907, and in 1914 it was opened for me. 

yfhe American Justification. Debate still rages over the justification, 
if any, for the action of the United States in this episode. On the one hand, 
we had made reasonable efforts to accomplish our ends legaUy, by the pur- 
chase of the French company’s rights and by agreement with Colombia, 
which was thwarted at the eleventh hour by the latter’s greed. On the other 
hand, no law forbade the Colombian government to change its mind. By our 
action on November 6, 1903, we were false to our own oft-enunciated recogni- 
tion pohcy, which from the days of Thomas Jefferson had held that we would 
recognize a new government, \vithout concern for its legitimist origin, if an 
when we were satisfied that it gave reasonable evidence of sufficient popular 
support to ensure relative permanence and that it would fulfill its intemationa 
obligations. It was obvious that these conditions could scarcely have been 
complied with in the three days between the outbreak of revolution and our 
grant of recognition. 

One type of justification for our action was provided by Secretary of State 
Elihu Root when he argued that: 


By the rules of right and justice universally recognized among men and 
which are the law of nations, the sovereignty of Colombia over Panama 
was qualified and limited by the right of ffie other civilized nations of the 
earth to have a canal constructed across the Isthmus and to have it main- 
tained for their free and unobstructed passage.^® 


Manifestly tliis statement had a ring of that appeal to a “higher law which 
statesmen sometimes make when mundane law does not sanction their actions, 
and certainly it was hollow pretension from the standpoint of those Latin 
American states which had long commented bitterly on the unilateral benefits 
of "Yankee imperialism.” An appeal to international law for so broad an inter- 
vcntionary right as was here claimed was at best a tenuous argument. A 
French publicist described it more bluntly and less philosophically when he 
termed the Panamanian recognition as “an unjustifiable intervention by a 
powerful state in the internal affairs of a weak state.”-® However, since what 
was done cannot be undone even if one wishes, the important thing fo*" 
Americans to recall from the episode is that we not only gained great defense 
advantage from it but also incurred still further svrath and suspicion from our 
Latin neighbors. 

” Quoted by E. C. Slowcll, Intervention in International Law (J. Bymc & Co., 1921), 

^ ^’Frantz Despagnet, Cottrs dc Droit International Public (L. Larosc and L. Tenin, 
Paris, -‘th cd., 1910), p. 111. 
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^ Final Settlement with Colomhia. Tlie fact of tlie matter was that the 
public and private conscience of the United States hurt, and consequently on 
occasion in subsequent J'ears proposals were made for a treaty with Colombia 
by which we would express an apologj' for the seizure of Panama and make a 
money payment by way of indemnity. None was carried through. On one 
occasion Colombia demanded the referral of the matter to arbitration; but the 
United States, with an e)'e on tlie probable outcome, declined. Finally, in 
1922, a treaty was concluded and ratified in wliich the United States paid 
over t^vent)•-five million dollars in order to remove "... all the misunder- 
standing growing out of the political events in Panama in November, 1903,” 
but with no apology. A pertinent fact was that the Standard Oil Company w’as 
at that moment hawng difficulty in gaining from Colombia concessions for oil 
e.xploration on that country' s territory .** 

^ The Canal Tolls Controversy. Three further events relating to the 
canal or to Panama should be briefly mentioned. The first concerned the tolls 
controversy’. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1902 had proiided that the canal 
should be open to the ships of all nations on equal terms similar to those gov- 
erning use of the Suez Canal; but an act of Congress of 1912, when the canal 
was nearly completed, provided that no tolls should be charged to vessels 
engaged in United States coashs'ise shipping. Since by law coastal shipping 
was restricted to ships of United States registry', this act had the effect of giv- 
ing American ships a preferential status, to which Great Britain objected as 
being in violation of the 1902 treaty. Through the ensuing diplomatic debate 
the United States contended that the phrase “all nations” in the treaty was not 
to be construed to include the builder of the canal; it declined the British sug- 
gestion of arbitration, although many lawyers believed that the American 
legal case was a good one. Finally, in 1914, Congress acquiesced in President 
Wilson’s suggestion to repeal the exemption clause of tlie toll act, thus in 
effect concurring in his opinion that the point w'as at least debatable and that 
we should yield gracefully' in order to preserve international harmony. 

> End of Interventionanj Rights in Panama. The second matter con- 
cerns the right of intervention in Panama, which we came to enjoy in con- 
sequence of the treaty of 1903. Panama’s situation was somewhat similar to 
Cuba’s with regard to the Platt Amendment The Panamanian constitution of 
1904 and another treaty of the same year with the United States gave perma- 
nent authorization to the latter country to intervene in any part of the Republic 
in order to maintain peace and order, and placed on it an obh'gation to guaran- 

='^The text of the treaty of 1922 xvill be found in Bartlett, ed., op. pp. 405-406. 
On the oil concessions, see J. F. Ripp)', "The United States and Colombia Oil, Foreign 
Folicu Reports, Apr. 3, 1929. On Canal diplomacy in general, see G. H. Stuart, Latin 
America and the United States (Appleton-Century, 4th. ed., 1943). Chapters 4 and 5; 
also S. F. Bemis, The Latin American Polictj of the United States (Harcourt, Brace, 1943), 
pp. 142-151. 
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tee the independence of Panama. This right of intervention was exercised on 
several occasions. However, the old protectorate pohcies seemed inconsistent 
with the Roosevelt administration’s “Good Neighbor pohcy, and in 1936 a 
new treaty was signed (ratified by the United States and in force in 1939) 
which terminated the right of intervention and thus the virtual protec- 
torate. 

Canal Annuities Due Panama. Thirdly, there was controversy in 
1934-1936 over the annual payments due Panama under the 1903 treaty in 
return for canal rights. The American dollar had been devalued as part of our 
domestic monetary pohcy; and when the 1934 payment was tendered in the 
devalued currency, Panama objected and demanded payment in gold coin, as 
prescribed by the treaty’s terms, in spite of the fact that the United States, by 
going off the gold standard, had suspended gold payments within the country. 
An agreement was finally reached, by treaty of 1936, by which the United 
States undertook to make future payments in the currency of Panama 
which would be equal to or shghtly above the $250,000 that we had contracted 
to pay. 

NICARAGUA 

American Interests in Nicaragua. For more than a centruy the United 
States has felt and expressed concern over Nicaraguan affairs. Several motives 
have been involved at one time or another: we wished to protect the lives and 
property of om citizens in a traditionally turbulent land; we wished to pre- 
vent violation of the Monroe Doctrine, which England threatened in the mid- 
nineteenth century; after 1903 we wished to defend the approaches to die 
Panama Canal; and during the whole period we have sporaically expressed 
the desire for the ultimate construction of an interoceanic canal across 
Nicaragua. 

Reference has aheady been made to the fact that we have long considered 
-uch a canal through Nicaragua desirable, and that at least two investigating 
commissions have reported (in 1876 and 1901) that this route would be 
preferable to that through Panama. The latter was actually chosen more by 
accident than by design, and the Nicaraguan project remains today a distinct 
possibility. Indeed it may be even more likely today than fifty years ago, 
because the Panama Canal is in danger of being overloaded with traffic, because 
its locks are too narrow for some of our largest warships, and because of the 
desire for an alternative route, to be available in case the United States should 
suffer the strategic disaster, in time of war, of enemy bombing or sabotage of 
Panama. For decades tlie wdth of the narrowest lock (110 feet) was a deter- 
mining factor in American naval architecture: the Navy built no ships that 
could not pass through that lock. However, with the tremendous naval expan- 
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sion of World War II a few ships were constructed wath a beam greater than 
110 feet.=2 


^ Intervention. Since the middle of the nineteentli century our govern- 
ment has seen fit to inten'cne in one way or anotlier for the protection of our 
interests in Nicaragua. In 1854 an American naval force bombarded Greyto\vn 
in punishment for insults to the American minister, and on several other occa- 


sions, notably in the present centur)% we have e.verted either the threat or the 
substance of militar)' force. In 1909, for e.xample, there was revolt against the 


autocratic President Zelaya, in wliich the United States inten’cned diplomati- 
cally in such a way as to assist in supplanting him by one who was more 
favorably disposed toward us. From 1912 until January' 1933, our marines were 


present almost continuously for various purposes, including the guarding of our 
legation, the protection of our nationals and their property', tlie maintenance of 


order in the face of the disturbances of such rebels as Sandino, tlie training of 
the local police force, and the policing of elech'ons (as in 1928, 1930, and 1932) 


in order to ensure a fair vote. 


Frequently in these activities one complication has led to another. The 
United States lands forces, for example, in order to protect life and property 
in time of revolution, and by this action it may give special support to one of 
the contending factions. \Vhen this faction comes to power, in part by oiu: 
assistance or benevolent neutrality, we recognize it and enter into diplomatic 
relations, only to find, as we sometimes have found, that the new regime is 
not truly supported by majority opinion in the country. We are thus put in 
the embarrassing position of maintaining a minorit)’ government; in order to 
rectify this situation, we state that the ne.xt election will be policed by our 
armed forces, in order to ensure that ballots wall be used in preference to the 
traditional electoral bullets and that the ballots vdll be honestly counted. This 
may be a logical and useful step, but it does involve us in still further super- 
vision of what are essentially internal affairs of a foreign sovereign state. Thus 
does one thing lead to another, once the initial step of intervention is taken. 
This has happened not only in Nicaragua but elsewhere as well, notably in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo. 

>■ A Nicaraguan Canal. In 1914, with our eyes on a new canal route and 
our marines in occupation of Nicaragua, we negotiated the well-known Brj'an- 
Chamorro Treaty, which was ratified and went into force in 1916.*^ By its 


" An interesting article on the prohleni of defense of the canal and on some possible 
alternative routes is that by Sidney Shalett, “Can We Defend the Panama Canal? Saturdat/ 
Evening Post, Oct. 9, 1948, pp. 15 if. 

23 The text of the treaty is in Bartlett, ed., op. cit., pp. 542-5^. This vv-as by no means 
the first evidence of American interest in the Nicaraguan canal route. A treaty loolMg 
toward such a canal had been negotiated as far back as 1849, but it was never ratified 
because of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. 
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terms Nicaragua gave us perpetual and exclusive rights to any canal route that 
we might choose across its territory, but made especial reference to the most 
likely one, which would follow the San Juan River from the Caribbean up to 
Lake Nicaragua and thence go out through a relatively short cut to the Pacific. 
We granted Nicaragua three million dollars annually, to be used for such 
purposes as reduction of public debt, and received in return a ninety-nine-year 
renewable lease on its Great Com and Little Com Islands in the Caribbean 
and the right to constract a naval station in its territory on the Gulf of Fonseca, 
on the northwest coast. The leaseholds were to allow the United States to 
establish suitable installations for the defense of the approaches to the pro- 
jected canal. This by itself was a reasonable enough arrangement, but there 
were pressures beneath the surface which caused protests by Lvo of Nicaragua s 
neighbors. 

^ Objections to the Canal. Costa Rica, to the south, protested that the 
grant of rights for canal purposes in the San Juan River, which formed the 
boundary between the two states, was in violation of a Nicaraguan-Costa Rican 
treaty of 1858. By this treaty Costa Rica had been guaranteed navigation rights 
on the San Juan, and it feared that its use of tlie river would be restricted if 
not destroyed by the work incidental to the rivers conversion into a link of 
the canal; the same treaty, furthermore, had obliged Nicaragua to consult 
with Costa Rica before entering into any contract for the constmction of an 
interoceanic canal, but there had not been any such discussions prior to the 
conclusion of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty. In short, then, the Costa Rica con- 
tention was that the Bryan-Chamorro agreement was in violation of a valid 
pre-existing obligation. 

El Salvador hked the Bryan-Chamorro arrangements no better, although 
for different reasons. The Gulf of Fonseca, on which we were to have rights to 
a naval base, is a small bay the waters of which wash the shores of El Salvador 
and Honduras as well as those of Nicaragua. El Salvador feared that the erec- 
tion of an American naval establishment so close to its own territory might 
present dangers of aggression, and also that in case the United States became 
involved in foreign war some of that war’s actions might be fought around the 
Fonseca base, with a consequent possibility of Salvadoran involvement. These 
objections had been in a measure anticipated by the United States Senate, for 
in its resolution consenting to the ratification of the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
it had entered a reservation to the effect that nothing in the treaty was intended 
to affect any of the existing rights of Costa Rica, Salvador, or Honduras.** 
Both Salvador and Costa Rica, therefore, had bona fide objections to the 
treaty, and adjudication of the dispute seemed in order. 

Honduras, which was neutral by the terms of a Central American treaty of 1907, 
had entered no formal protest against the Bryan-Chamorro pact, hut the Senate apparently 
included its name gratuitously, on the possiblUty that it might protest in the future. 
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Thus the matter stands to this day. That this episode still further embittered 
Latin Americans toward the United States is understandable even if not 
wholly justifiable. To tliem it was simply another case in which tlie “Colossus 
of the North” had determined to obtain its ends, by fair means if possible and 
by foul if need be. Thus the episode was still another obstacle to acceptance 
of the hand offered across the sea by the United States’ Good Neighbor Policy 
in 1933 and thereafter. As a result of the attitude taken by the loser in the 
suits, the Court was not renewed when the original treaty expired in 1917; 
the United States lost face, and the world lost a noble experiment to the 
forces of national self-interest. 

THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

> The Good Neighbor and the Caribbean. It may at first glance appear 
illogical that the Good Neighbor policy, relating to Latin America in general, 
should be discussed in a chapter on Caribbean policy. But the Monroe 
Doctrine has in practice been applied only in the countries in or about the 
Caribbean, and it is in the Caribbean countries in particular that the actions 
of the United States have aroused the ire of the local citizenry to such a pitch 
of intense hatred as to make some change of policy a simple matter of pro- 
tecting our own selfish interests. It is true that South Americans have joined 
Central Americans in loudly cursing "Yankee imperialism,” the "Colossus 
of the North,” and so on, but the actions giving rise to these expressions have 
arisen in the Caribbean. Thus the new policy will be discussed in the context 
from which it evolved. 

^ Bases of Latin American Antagonism. Even the most patriotic Amer- 
ican must concede, as he reads the documented facts of his diplomatic history, 
that the past actions of his country have been such, or were easily susceptible 
of being made to appear such, as to justify our unpopularity in the southern 
part of this hemisphere. One can prepare a rather imposing list of events 
or practices which, particularly when seen through ultranationalistic foreign 

go far to explain this unpopularity. A few examples follow, without 
elaboration: We have insisted, sometimes quite haughtily and autocratically, 
that the Monroe Doctrine existed exclusively for our own protection and 
interpretation. Secretary of State Olney once proclaimed that we were 
practically sovereign in this hemisphere and that our fiat was law here. We 
detached Cuba from Spain and attached it to ourselves by means of the Platt 
Amendment, which allowed us to do with Cuba as we saw fit. We intervened 
in the Panama revolution of 1903 and established a protectorate there to 
protect the canal rights that we obtained. President Theodore Roosevelt 
spoke loudly about the necessity of his being an international policeman in 
this hemisphere and boasted that ‘T took the Canal Zone.” We practiced 
Knox’s dollar diplomacy. We stationed marines in Haiti and Nicaragua and 
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this hemisphere.^® The restricted application was officially initiated some 
six weeks later, in April 1933, when the President made his “Pan-American Day 
speech; he said: 

This celebration commemorates a movement based upon tlie poHcy of 
fraternal cooperation. Never has the significance of the words ‘good 
neighbor’ been so manifest in international relations. Never have tire 
need and benefit of neighborly cooperation in every form of human 
activity been so evident as they are today. The essential qualities of 
Pan Americanism must be the same as those which constitute a good 
neighbor, namely, mutual understanding and, tlirough such understanding, 
a sympathetic appreciation of the otlier’s point of view. It is only in this 
manner that we can hope to build up a system of which confidence, 
friendship, and good-will are the corner-stones. 

One more speech must be noted: that which the President made on 
December 28, 1933; in it he announced positively that: 

The definite policy of the United States from now on is one opposed 
to armed intervention. The maintenance of constitutional government 
in other nations is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United States 
alone. The maintenance of law and the orderly processes of govermnent 
in this hemisphere is the concern of each individual nation within its own 
borders first of all. It is only if and when the failure of orderly processes 
affects the other nations of the continent that it becomes their concern; 
and the point to stress is that in such an event it becomes the joint concern 
of a whole continent in which we are all neighbors.^® 

^ Intervention and Good Neighborliness. It will be noted that the key 
word in the last quotation is “intervention” rather than "good neighbor. 
Here Roosevelt was meeting head-on the greatest single Latin American 
objection to the United States: that the latter through the years had made 
a practice of intervening, whether by diplomatic or military or economic 
force, in the affairs of other states so as to enforce its will upon them. Our 
interventionist policy had given us om biggest and blackest demerits, and 
Roosevelt knew it. But if the United States changed its policy, it stood to gain 
friends and influence people throughout the hemisphere. That change had 
been taking place during the preceding five years, and Roosevelt was saying 
that he would continue it. 

It would not be accurate to say that “nonintervention” and “good neigh- 
borliness are interchangeable terms, but there is a high degree of correlation 

=8 See Sumner WeUes, The Time for Decision (Harper, 1944), pp. 192-193. 

All three of the foregoing quotations from Roosevelt are in J. M. Mathews, American 
Foreign Relations (Appleton-Cen^, rev. ed., 1938), pp. 141-143. See also Dexter Perkins, 
The United States and the Caribbean (Harvard University Press, 1947), Chapters 5-7; 
Lamar T. Reman, Selected Articles on Intervention in Latin America (H. W. Wilson Co., 
1928). 
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between them. Good neighborliness in operation means political, economic, 
and cultural cooperation, but a very large share of its meaning to Latin 
America is renunciation of intervention. Tlie Good Neighbor does not dictate 
but persuades. He does not enforce the Monroe Doctrine at his whim but 
continentalizes it. He ends intervention in Cuba and Panama, as we did by 
tlie treaties of 1934 and 1936. 

^ Development of Nonintervention. As we have noted, it is difiBcult to 
deny that Lafa'n American protests against our intervention in Cuba, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and elsewhere have had merit. On the other hand, 
as former Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes once diplomatically said, 
although we may not wish to intervene, tliere are often countries “in which 
sovereignty is not at worlc.”^® A nation may properly intervene to protect 
its citizens and their legitimate business interests against a brutally corrupt 
and arbitrary personal dictatorship. Mr. Hughes quite properly pointed out 
that “the rights of nations remain, but nations have duties as well as rights.” 
The tendency of too many Latin American dictatorships has long been to 
ignore the duties. 

In a succession of conferences held by the Organization of American States, 
which will be considered in the following chapter, the question of intervention 
has been on the agenda, and the United States has usually been the whipping 
boy. There is little point in pursuing these resolutions one by one; it will suffice 
to say that by the 1930’s the United States government was prepared, as its 
President indicated in his 1933 Pan-American Day speech, to abandon its 
old insistence on its right of unilateral action. This assertion was put into 
practice in connection with the protectorates over Cuba and Panama. We 
were prepared to vote at the Buenos Aires Conference, in 1936, for a resolu- 
tion that declared “inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, directly 
or indirectly, and for whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of 
another”; and in Lima, in 1938, for a similar resolution.®* Finally, at the Bogotd 
Conference of 1948, the following blanket statement was made as a part of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States: 

Article 15. No State or group of States has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the internal or external 
affairs of any other State. The foregoing principle prohibits not only 
armed force but also any other form of interference or attempted threat 
against the personahty of the State or against its political, economic, and 
cultural elements. 


so jjg made the statement at the 1928 Havana Pan American Conference, in debate 
on a resolution that "no state may intervene in the internal afFairs of another.” See Carlos 
Davila, “The Montevideo Conference,” Int. Concil., No. 300, May 1934, p. 13^ 
United States feeling was so intense at tlie 1928 conference that one observer described the 
meetin|M^^ B^r^ b^queUs, ^ ^ ^ 243, 
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Article 16. No State may use or encourage the use of coercive measures 
of an economic or political character in order to force the sovereign 
will of anotlier State and obtain from it advantages of any kind. 

Article 17. Tlie territory of a State is inviolable; it may not be the object, 
even temporarily, of military occupation or of otlier measures of force 
taken by another State, directly or indirectly, on any grounds whatever. No 
territorial acquisitions or special advantages obtained either by force or 
by other means of coercion shall be recognized. 

Article 18. The American States bind tliemselves in their international 
relations not to have recourse to the use of force, c.vcept in the case of self- 
defense in accordance with e.xisting treaties or in fulfillment thereof.^" 

It is difficult to conceive of a broader or more categorical denial of the 
right of intervention than is contained in the quoted articles. It is noteworthy 
tliat the declaration is directed at the subtler forms of inter\’ention as well as 
at the use of armed force, and tliat debates at the conference indicated that tlie 
second sentence of Article 15 was intended to apply not only to the Western 
Hemisphere but to the world at large, and thus to serve as condemnation of 
those forms of subversion and ultimate domination which characterized tlie 
activities of the Soviet Union in pushing the Iron Curtain weshvard after World 
War II. 

The Bogota Conference stated the principles; the United States agreed to 
them— and what is more, it has actually practiced tliem, witli one exception, 
to be noted in a moment. These ideas have constituted a major part of the 
Good Neighbor program and have contributed at least as much as any other 
one thing to the present somewhat amazed and incredulous attitude of many 
Latin states that the “Colossus of the North” no longer appears to be tlie 
ogre that it once was. The United States has renounced intervention, it has 
multilateralized the Monroe Doctrine, and it seems to have started off on a 
new and cooperative tack. Of course, the Good Neighbor policy has rneant 
more than this alone; it has included cooperation in World War II and a 
greatly accelerated program of cultural and economic collaboration among 
nations conceived to be of equal status. These parts of the policy will become 
more apparent in the following chapter. 

^ The Case of Argentina, 1946. The exception referred to above related 
to the Argentine presidential election of early 1946. One candidate was the 
notorious Juan Per6n, who was known to all to have collaborated with the 
Fascists during the war, and not to have reformed. The United States published 
a “Blue Book based on captured German documents that well established the 
charge of collaboration, and by issuing it just two weeks before the election 
gave clear evidence of intent to influence the voters against Per6n. The 
strategem misfired; Per6n was elected, and all over Latin America heads 

82 Int. Condi, No. 442, June 1948, pp. 392, 421. 
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nocklccl and knowing glance.-; cast doubt on the sincerity of onr protestations of 
having abandoned intersentionism. One such episode can set the Good 
Neighbor policy back five yearsw'^ 

CONCLUSION 

Tin's chapter and the preceding one will scree to indicate that the interest 
of the United Stales in l^atin America, especially in the Caribb(;an area, is 
one of long standing. It is also apparent that the reasons for tin's concern 
were largely strategic and financial. These pages also .show the truth of tljc 
statement made earlier that the United States h.is not pretended to follow a 
poh'cy of i-solationism with regard to the lands south of the border. 

Tliese two chapters, and the one to follow, have another significance 
that should not be lost on Americans. Tl>at is the importance of the helmsman- 
ship which in recent years has been e,xpcctcd of the United States. Although 
in mid-centuiy we think of tlie United States as a Great Power with world- 
wide leadership responsibilities, it is wortli remembering, as is shown implicitly 
in these chapters on our relations with Central and Soutli America, tliat we 
ascended to a directing position in those areas fifty years before we did so 
on a world scale. We have long since regarded ourselves, and more recently 
have been regarded by otliers, as the power to be consulted on all matters 
relating to the '\^’'estem Hemisphere. In recent ye.ais we have attempted to 
make our management more discreet and less obvious tlian at the turn of the 
present century', and, as tlic following chapter will show, we have recently 
depended more and more heavily on joint international machinery; but tadtly 
we still let it be known that in our estimah'on tlic government of the United 
States is the presiding officer of the Hemisphere. 
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INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATION 


yALTiioucii STRICTLY SPEAKING an Organization for tlie promotion of the 
turn of mind known vaguely as "Pan-Americanism” was projected 
as long ago as 1811, practically Pan-American cooperation as we know 
it is a product of tlie twcntictli century. Its initial impetus came as far back 
as the time of Simon Bolivar, “The Great Liberator,” who in 1826 sponsored 
a conference to which all tlie Latin American states were invited, in the hope 
tliat they might form a confederation. But notliing came of tlie meeting. Dele- 
gates came from only a few states. Observ’crs were present from England and 
Holland, and hvo were dispatched also from tlie United States, but one of 
them died en route and the otlier arrived too late for tlie sessions. Finally, the 
conventions adopted by the conference failed of ratification by the member 
states. Similar conferences were held in later years, but their achievements 
were as negative as tliose of the 1826 meeting.^ Plainly tlie centrifugal forces 
were too great, and the e.vtemal pressure toward cooperation was too light, 
for the construction of even a weak inter-American organization. 

The Mature of Pan-Americanism. “Pan-Americanism” may be con- 
sidered a misnomer, in that the movement bears little if any resemblance to 
'Tan” movements of years gone by. Pan-Americanism does not imply, as did 
Pan-German and Pan-Slav policies, the concept of actual political imion of 
a supposedly homogeneous people under one government. As was noted 
before, Bolivar envisioned a union along this fine, and there have been some 
abortive attempts at union of the Central American states,- but the project 
on a hemispheric scale has never had any real chance of success. When we 
now speak of Pan-Americanism we understand not a movement toward 
political unification or even loose confederation but rather a series of attempts 

^ See T. B. Jones, An Introduction to Hispanic American History (Harper, 1939), 
pp. 402-413; also Ruth D. Masters, Handbook of International Organizations in the Americas 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, 1945), pp. 332-338. The 
latter is an extremely useful compilation of information on 109 international organizations 
in the Western Hemisphere, ineluding the Organization of American States and its affiliates. 
An excellent collection of documents is that by James W. Gantenbein, The Evolution 
our Latin-American Policy: A Documentary Record (Columbia Univereity Press, 1950). 

- On attempts at Central American union, see Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics 
of Central Ameriea (Oxford University Press, 1918), pp. 24-30, 164-184. 
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to achieve inteUectual and cultural interchange and to remove some of the 
major obstructions to the international political and economic life of the states 

of the Western Hemisphere. _ 

During World War II important steps were taken in the direction ot 
military cooperation, and, as will be discussed shortly, tlie American couiitries 
have lately been edging cautiously toward what earher was anathema: political 
cooperation in the maintenance of the peace of the Americas and in protection 
from the dangers facing them from Europe or Asia.® Even so, the nations of this 
hemisphere are far too jealous of their national sovereignty to consider any- 
thing approaching political xmion, although they are little by little increasing 
the degree of cooperation. 

> Reasons for Lack of American Unity. Linguistically and crdturally the 
Latin Americans are far closer to Spain and France than to the United States, 
and in many cases they are closer even in mdes. Those in the United States who 
are accustomed to thinking of Latin America as those countries “south of the 
Rio Grande” would do well to take a map of this hemisphere and draw on it a 
line north and soutli through New York City; it will be discovered that the 
southward projection of this line runs along the western bulge of South Amenca 
and not along the east, as many of us would be likely to imagine. Thus Latin 
America for die most part is not really south but southeast of us. 

Pohtical union wth the United States on a voluntary basis has long been 
out of the question simply because our Monroe Doctrine and other policies have 
alienated the Latin Americans to such an extent as to make union with us 
the last thing they would choose. Another factor opposing pohtical unification 
of tlie Americas is tlie existence of several Enghsh, French, and Dutch colonies 
in the hemisphere, which could scarcely be expected to join; as a matter 
of fact, these areas have never been invited even to send representatives to 
Pan-American meetings. More importantly, the Dominion of Canada, although 
in no sense a British colony, has traditionally held aloof from the PaO" 
American system.'* In recent years there have been indications of a possible 
shift of position in this regard, but at present Canada is outside of “Pan- 
America”; thus the term includes the United States and the other twenty 
independent states of the Western Hemisphere. On at least tivo recent occa- 
sions, in 1933 and 193S, inter-American conferences have discussed the possi- 
bility of inviting Canada to join the organization, but no such action was taken. 

’ Tlic following statement is a significant example of the old antipolitical point of view’. 
It w-as made by Elilui Root, a strong supporter of Pan-Americanism, at the 1906 Il‘° 
conference: “According to your program ... no political questions are to bo discussed; 
no controversies are to bo settled; no judgment is to be passed upon the conduct of nay 
state." Quoted by Arthur P. Wiilahcr, cd., Intcr-Amcrican Affairs, 1941 (Columbia 
University Press, 1912), p. 12. 

* On reasons for nonaffilialion of Canada with the Pan-American movement, see ibid-, 
pp. 25-20; also United Slates in World Affairs, 19JS-10, pp. 351-353. 
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Canada has, however, participated in some of the specialized conferences that 
' dealt with matters of mutual interest to all the states of the hemisphere. 

^ United States Leadership. Although Latin America figured promi- 
nently among our external concerns in 1823 and thereabout, we were not 
basically interested in anything more than promoting our own self-defense. 
By the 1880s, however, the scene had changed. Our concern with an inter- 
oceanic canal, our growing financial interests, and our desire to quiet Latin 
American fears of our "imperialism” revived some measure of thought on our 
part of the possibihties of regularized inter-American relations in the economic 
sphere. As much out of a desire to facilitate trade and investment as for any 
other reason. Secretary of State James G. Blaine in 1881 invited all the inde- 
pendent American states to attend a conference in Washington for the discus- 
sion of commercial relations and of ways of preventing wars in tlie New World. 
Although several states accepted, the congress was never held, because Blaine 
resigned after the assassination of President Garfield. By an interesting quirk 
of fate, however, Blaine was again Seeretary of State when, a few years later, 
Congress authorized the issuance of invitations for a similar conference, which 
actually met in Wasliington in 1889-1890. Delegates attended from all states 
except Santo Domingo. 

> Washington Conference, 1889-1890. The agenda of this first Inter- 
national Conference of American States reflected ambitious schemes that have 
long since been abandoned as immediate or even ultimate goals of a Pan- 
American organization. Included were proposals for an American customs 
union; a standardized system of weights and measures; laws for the reciprocal 
protection of patents, trademarks, and copyrights; a common silver coin; and a 
general arbitration plan for the settlement of inter-American disputes. Latin 
American distrust of the United States showed itself at this conference, as it 
so often has done, and, although a number of conventions were approved, 
virtually none was ratified. The conference had only two important enduring 
results: the precedent for future periodic meetings, and the creation of the 
International Union of American Republics, with Washington headquarters 
known as the Commercial Bmeau of the American Republics. Both names have 
been altered in the meantime, and the present equivalents are the Organiza- 
tion of American States® and the Pan American Union, respectively. The next 
general conference was not held until 1901, and that is the justification for the 
statement previously made that the movement is mainly a product of 
present century. The conferences held since the first in Washington in 185^ 
1890 have met as follows: the second in Mexico City (1901-1902); the thjj^ 

® Since 1948 this has been the official name, but the Organization is still frequjj^j^ 
referred to as the Pan American Union. Properly speaking, the latter name refers oah- 
the headquarters secretariat, in Washington, D. C. 
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in Rio de Janeiro (1906); the fourth in Buenos Aires (1910); the fifth in San- 
tiago de Chile (1923); the sixth in Havana (1928); the seventh in Montevideo 
(1933); the eighth in Lima (1938); and the ninth in Bogotd (1948). In 
addition there have been literally scores of other conferences on specialized or 
technical subjects. 


MACHINERY OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

The machinery of the Organization of American States may be best 
described by reference to the Bogotd Conference, since it was there revised 
in important respects.® The Charter of the Organization, which is the constitu- 
tion adopted at Bogota, after making the usual obeisances to “American 
solidarity” and the democratic institutions of the New World, provides that the 
Organization is to be a regional agency wthin the United Nations’^ and that 
it shall have the general functions of strengthening the peace and security 
of the continent, providing means of pacific settlement of disputes and of com- 
mon action against aggression (since an act of aggression against one member 
state is declared to be an attack upon all); and promoting cooperative solutions 
of the economic, legal, social, and cultural problems that arise in and among 
the member states. The Organization is broken down by the Charter into six 
elements: the Inter-American Conferences (formerly called the International 
Conferences of American States), the Consultative Meetings of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, the Council, the Pan American Union, the Speciahzed Con- 
ferences, and the Specialized Organizations. 

>The Inter-American Conferences. The Inter-American Conference, 
says the Charter, is the supreme organ of the Organization of American States. 
It decides the general action and policy of the Organization and determines 
the structure and functions of its organs, and has the authority to consider any 
matter relating to friendly relations between the American States.” It is a 
full-dress diplomatic conference, meeting normally once in five years, with 
each state having one vote. Treaties of considerable importance have been 
negotiated at these conferences; detailed reference will be made to some of 


® A summary of the activities of this conference, and the text of the Charter of the 
available in William Sanders, “Bogota Conference,” Int. Condi, 
No 442, June 1948. A good summary of the resolutions adopted at Bogotd is in United 
States m WorU Affmr, 1948-49, pp. 355-374. The Bogotd cfiarter is the first real rvritten 
conshtubon Aat the O.A.S has ever had. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace has pubhshed two volumes that should be seen by anyone interested in the O.A.S.: 
The InternMional Cmferences of American States, J889-I92I (Washington, 1931), and the 
Ftrst Suppl^ent, 1933-1940 (Washington, 1943). In these volumes are reprinted the 
texts of all relevant Ueabes resolutions, and other documents adopted by the Inter- 
American coherences. In the following pages references are made to International Condlia- 
tion rather than to the books, on the assumption that it may be more readily available. 

^The UN General Assembly in 1948 resolved “. . . that the Secretary-General be 
requested to invite the Secretary-General of the O.A.S. to be present as an observer of 
the sessions of the General Assembly.” Yearbook of the United 'NationSy 1948-1949 (United 
Nations, Lake Success, 1950), p. 976. 
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them later. In addition each conference usually adopts numerous resolutions 
or declarations with moral, but not legal, binding force. 

> Meetings of the Foreign Ministers. If an international organization 
is to settle disputes among members, it must have some machinery prepared 
to function on very short notice. Such is the “Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs,” to give its full and cumbersome title. It is designated 
as the Organ of Consultation by the Bogotd Charter, and it may meet at any 
time upon approval of the request of any member by a majority vote at a 
session of the Organization Council. Article 43 of the Charter provides that 

In case of an armed attack upon the territory of an American State or 
within the region of security defined by treaties in force, a Meeting of 
Consultation shall be held without delay. Such Meeting shall be called 
immediately by the Chairman of the Council of the Organization, who 
shall at the same time call a meeting of the Council itself. 

Three meetings of Foreign Ministers were held in tlie course of World War II, 
and others have been held since; these will be discussed later. 

^ The Council. The executive committee of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States is the Council to which incidental reference has iready been made.® 
It is composed of one representative from each of the twenty-one member 
states, specially appointed ivith the rank of ambassador for this function. Since 
the seat of the Organization is in Washington, the Charter continues authoiiza- 
tion of what had been the established practice, which permitted the member 
states to designate as Council members their regular diplomats accredited to 
the government of the United States. Here one may take note of a situation that 
long caused difficulty and increased the antipathetic feeling of many Latin 
American coimtries toward the United States: it had in years gone by (until 
1923) been required that the Council members be those diplomats who were 
stationed in Washington. Although this was normally merely a matter of 
convenience and economy, it led to the unfortunate denial of a Council seat 
to those governments which at a given moment were not recognized by the 
United States and which consequently had no diplomatic representation 
in Washington. Under the present arrangement the United States may not, 
by its recognition policy, deny a place on the Council to any member state, 
since the representative to the Council need not be the regular accredited 
diplomat. 

The Council is an extremely important gear in the Organization s 
machinery. In addition to having various special duties that may from time 
to time be assigned by the Inter-American Conferences, the Coimcil is 
responsible for supervision of the Pan American Union; for preparing the 
agenda and making physical arrangements for meetings of the Conferences 

® Prior to the revisions of 1948, the Council was known as the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 
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Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the Inter- 
American Cultural Council is designed to promote inter-American friendship 
and understanding tlmough tlie advancement of educational and intellectual 
interchange. This hkewise is an old function in new clotlies. This agenej' is 
charged with collection and dissemination of information on cultural activities 
of both public and private national bodies, promotion of basic educational 
programs in all American countries, preser\'ation and increase of tlie cultural 
heritage of the hemisphere, encouragement of education looking toward peace- 
ful international understanding, and promotion of exchange of speciahsts, 
students, teachers, and otliers. Tlie permanent (executive) committee of the 
Cultural Council is the Committee for Cultural Action, witli five members 
representing as many states; tlie states are to he chosen at each Inter-American 
Conference, and the individuals will he selected by the Cultural Council from 
panels submitted by each of tlie five states. The Council of the Organization 
is empowered to fill interim vacancies in this committee, as it does in the 
Jurists’ permanent committee. 

^The Pan American Union. We come next to that agency knoivn 
officially as the Pan American Union, which is the general secretariat of the 
whole Organization.^® The Union’s functions are tj’pical of tlie secretariat of 
any large international body; it assists in the preparation of the agenda for the 
various official meetings, provides technical assistance to any member state, 
acts as custodian of official documents and depository for instruments of 
ratification of the numerous treaties negotiated through the Organization, and 
carries on numerous otlier activities in research, publication, and public rela- 
tions. The Union is under the administrative direction of tlie Secretary General 
(formerly knoivn as the Director General), who is chosen by the Council for 
a ten-year term under the proviso that he shall not be re-elected or be followed 
by another of the same nationality. He serves as the legal representative of die 
Pan American Union. Subordinate to him is an Assistant, who is also chosen by 
the Council for a ten-year term but who is re-eligible. Both may be removed 
by two-thirds vote of the Council. 

The Secretary General estabhshes, subject to Council approval, those tech- 
nical offices of the Union which are necessary’ to enable it to perform its func- 
tions, and, subject to the same control, he provides and directs the staff. 
Although efficiency and integrity are the primary criteria by which personnel 
are to be chosen, the Charter requires that as wide as possible a geographic 
distribution of appointees be attained. Employees of the Union are to be 
truly international civil servants in that the Organization Charter, like the UN 
Charter, requires that they shall neither seek nor receive instructions from 

“ A rather comprehensive description of the functions of the Union will be found in 
ibid., pp. 832-348. It is housed in the Pan American Union Building in Washington, which 
was built in 1908-1910, mainly at the expense of Andrew Carnegie. Carnegie had been 
a delegate to the 1889-1890 conference, which had first established the O.A.S. 
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any government or other authority outside the Union, that their conduct shall 
not be such as to reflect upon their international status, and that the member 
governments pledge themselves not to seek to influence the personnel in the 
discharge of their duties. 

^ Specialized Conferences and Agencies. The last pair of organs rec- 
ognized by the Charter are the conferences and associations established to 
serve myriad purposes, only a few of which can be mentioned here. There 
is, for example, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and Conference; set up 
first in 1902 to regulate international quarantines, it has since blossomed forth 
with much research and promotion in the public-health field.^^ There are con- 
ferences of jurists, scientists, geographers, historians, teachers, newspapermen, 
and people interested in specific commodities, such as coffee, cotton, or dairy' 
products.^^ The size of the operations of these specialized organizations may 
be gauged roughly from the fact that well over 200 specialized international 
conferences have been held under the auspices of the Organization since the 
time of the Washington Conference of 1889-1890.^® There has long been a 
crying need in many areas of Latin America for better health and education 
services and improved agricultural methods, and at least some of these needs 
are being supplied by Organization agencies, as well as by such branches of the 
United States government as the wartime Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and its subsidiary, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs.^^ 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

Conciliation and Arbitration. For ages past the idea of providing a 
peaceful means of solving international disputes has been in the minds of men, 
but attainments have never measured up to aspirations. However, nations, like 
men, accomplish nothing that they do not attempt, and intergovernmental 
organizations persist in the hope of being able to provide means of conciliation 
and arbitration that can take the place of war. The Organization of American 
States has been no exception. Even before 1930 there had been concluded 
some 250 arbitration treaties among American states, including treaties of both 
general and special application. It is true that many of them were not ratified. 

See A. A. MoU, The Pan American Sanitary Bureau: Its Origin, Development and 
Achievement (Washington, 1948), Publication No. 240 of the PASB; also PASB Publieation 
No. 236: Fan American Sanitary Agreements, 1948 (Washington, 1948). 

^ Twenty-six such conferences are listed by Laurence Duggan, The Americas; The 
Search for Hemispheric Security (Holt, 1949), pp. 229-230. 

“ See Masters, op. cit., for histories and descriptions of more than 100 public and 
private organizations that operate on an international basis in this hemisphere. 

On these matters, see Duggan, op. cit., pp. 7-42; Edward O. Guerrant, Roosevelt s 
Good Neighbor Policy (University of New Mexico Press, 1950), pp. 115-134; Donald W. 
Rowland, History of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (GPO, 1946); 

A. P. W^taker, ed., Inter-American Affairs, annual volumes for 1941-1943 (Columbia 
University Press); and the very useful documents reprinted by Norman Hffl m International 
Relations: Documents and Readings (Oxford University Press. 1930), pp. 113-118; 168-1/3; 
342; 381-384; 427-431; 452-455; 518-519; 523-525. 
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but their very conclusion was an indication of the determination of the 
negotiators.^® The conclusion of an arbitration treaty was one of die objects 
of the ineffective Panama Congress of 1826 and of other meetings in succeed- 
ing decades. 

When Secretary of State Blaine called the 1881 meeting he noted that the 
President wished to have prime attention directed to ways and means of 
preserving peace in the Americas. Aldiough, as previously noted, this congress 
was never held, the first real Inter-American conference, in 1889, did adopt a 
convention calling for obligatory arbitration of disputes concerning boundaries, 
territories, indemnities, treaty construction and enforcement, and diplomabc 
and consular privileges. It further declared diat “The Republics of North, 
Central and South America hereby adopt arbitration as a principle of American 
international law for the settlement of the differences, disputes or controversies 
that may arise between two or more of them.”^® This treaty was signed by 
eleven states, including the United States, but it lapsed by reason of failure 
of ratification. Like many another, it came to grief in the United States Senate.®'^ 
The second conference (Mexico City, 1901-1902) produced a Treaty on Com- 
pulsory Arbitration, ratified by six states, and a Treaty of Arbitration for 
Pecuniary Claims, ratified by nine.^® 

•The third conference (Rio de Janeiro, 1906) resolved that the members’ 
delegations to the second Hague Peace Conference (1907) be instructed to 
support the movement for a general arbitration convention. It also adopted 
a Convention on International Law, under which the International Commission 
of Jurists was set up; this body held its first meeting in Rio in 1912, but for 
various reasons it did not actually function until 1927. Arbitral or judicial 
settlement has long been hampered by the fact that international law is often 
laid down in the decisions of national courts, which are apt to betray a national 
bias; it is difficult to see how judicial settlement can develop properly unless 
there is in existence a body of definite law to which advance agreement of the 
nations has been obtained. It has been the function of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists to provide direction and coordination in this task of 
codification.^® 

C. E. Hughes, Our Relations to the Nations of the Western Hemisphere (Princeton 
University Press, 1928), pp. 85-86. Here also is quoted a statement by J. B. Moore, from 
his Digest of International Law (GPO, 1906), Vol. VII, p. 71, to the effect that “. . . dming 
the nineteenth century there were 84 international arbitrations to which an American nation 
was a party. In 40, or nearly one-half, of these the other party was a European power, the 
arbitrations between American nations being 44. To about two-thirds of these the United 
States was a party, the number of arbitrations between other American powers being 14. 

Quoted by Carlos Davila, The Montevideo Conference,** Inf. Concil,, No. SOO, 
May 1934, p. 123. 

See Hughes, op. cit., pp. 91-93, especially p. 93, where he states that “it does not 
appear that the treaty was ever called up for consideration in our Senate.” On inter-American 
arbitral attempts in general, see ibid., pp. 85-112; J. B. Moore, op. cit., Vol. H, pp. 71-73. 

“ Davila, op. cit., p. 123. 

“On attempts at codification, see Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin American Policy of 
the United States (Harcourt, Brace, 1943), pp. 232-255. The functions of the International 
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Much progress toward an inter-American system of pacific settlement was 
made at the fifth International Conference of American States, held at San- 
tiago, Chile, in 192.3, witlr tlie adoption of the Treaty to Avoid or Prevent 
Conflicts between the American States, better known as the Gondra Treaty. 
In due course it was ratified or adliered to by tlie great majority of American 
states. It attempted to bring within the scope of arbitration disputes that 
arose from whatever cause, and it furtlier provided for the establishment 
of commissions of inquiry to function upon the outbreak of controversies. 
The method employed was to set up diplomatic commissions at Washington 
and Montevideo, each composed of the three senior diplomatic representatives 
from the American states who were stationed there, and to entrust to them 
the appointment of the specific commissions of inquiry on tlie request of any 
signatory in case of dispute among two or more member nations. Although 
it was advantageous to have provision tlius made for fact finding, since the 
first step in the settlement of any dispute is hkely to be establisliing definitely 
what acts have occurred, these commissions were given no power to go beyond 
investigation. They had no authority to suggest possible lines of settlement 
for the dispute in question. 

The Havana Conference of 1928 accomplished nothing in this connection 
beyond providing for the calling within a year of a conference on the specific 
subject of conciliation and arbitration, which actually met in Washington 
in December 1928 and January 1929. From this meeting resulted three docu- 
ments: (1) the General Convention of Inter-American Conciliation, by which 
disputes not settled diplomatically would be submitted to conciliaHon, and 
by which the Gondra Treaty commissions of inquiry were given the addi- 
tional status of commissions of conciliation; (2) the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration, by which the parties agreed to submit to arbitration any 
juridical disputes that had been found insusceptible to diplomatic settlemenf 
and (3) the Protocol of Progressive Arbitration, by which any 
later date could indicate its abandonment of earlier reservations to its TaURca- 
tion of the General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration. All three of these 
agreements have been ratified by at least a majonty of the twenty-one Arnr-r 
ican states. The results of the Washington meeting turned out to be more 
satisfactory than had been initially anticipated by many of the delegaf^js, 
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At the seventli International Conference of American Slates, held in 
Montevideo in 1933, the machinery of conciliation was slrcnglhcncd. The 
Conference designated tlie hvo Gondra diplomatic commissions as “Permanent 
Diplomatic Commissions of Investigation and Conciliation.” Replacing the 
former provision for tlie creation of ad hoc commissions of inquiry and con- 
cihation after tlie outbreak of a dispute," this agreement specified that at tlie 
time of its ratification each stale would appoint two delegates who would thus 
be designated in advance as commission members. Tlicsc names would be 
certified to tlie Pan American Union, tlie Council (then “Governing Board ) 
of which was charged, when a bilateral dispute arose, witli the responsibility 
of bringing about die nomination of a fifth member. 

Another resolution of the Montevideo Conference, indicating general 
awareness of die tendency of quarreling nations to cast a jaundiced eye on 
“interference,” however well intentioned, of a neutral would-be conciliator, 
specified that “it shall never be deemed an unfriendly act for any State or 
States to offer good offices or mediation to other States engaged in a con- 
troversy threatening or rupturing their peaceful relations, to die end that such 
differences may be so composed as to avoid recourse to or to end measures 
of force between die differing States.”-’ The concept of a proffer of good offices 
was institutionahzed at the Buenos Aires Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, in 1936, when die Inter-American Treaty' on Good Offices and 
Mediation was adopted, providing for recourse to die good offices or media- 
tion of an eminent citizen of anodier American country' in die event of a 
dispute not setded diplomatically. It directed that each state name two 
eminent jurists to a panel of potential mediators, from wliich one man would 
be chosen by joint consent. This individual would hear representatives of the 
two contending parties and attempt wdi diem to work out a peaceful settle- 
ment; but if no solution could be reached within six months the parties would 
resort to other conciliation procedures provided for in existing agreements.’^ 
These are the attempts which die Organization of American States has 
made to provide for conciliation and arbitration as sudi; odier means of pre- 
serving the peace, developed in and after World War II, will be discussed 

An ad hoc commission is one set up for the discharge of a specific duty, such ^ as 
conciliation or mediation. Its most obvious weakness is tlie likelihood of a state’s attempdog 
to pack it by naming national members of tlie commission after a dispute has ^'risau 
and tempers have flared. The term is also used more generally for any body set up to handle 
one specific problem. In an effort to avoid tlie weakness mentioned above, the Hague 
Court of Arbitration was composed of a panel of jurists (four per participating state) 
nominated in advance of controversy, from which actual arbitrators would be ehosen when 
the case was submitted to the Court. The Montevideo arrangements of 1933 had a simi- 
lar motive. 

“ Texts of the Montevideo actions will be found in Report of the Delegates of the 
U.S.A, to the Seventh International Conference of American States, Dept. St. Publ. No. 
666 (GPO, 1934), pp. 162-164, 244-245. See also Davila, op. cit., pp. 127-129. j 

See “The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace,” Int. ConcH-i 
No. 328, Mar. 1937, pp. 224-225. 
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shortly. It should be added that many, and in some cases most, of the American 
states have joined wth their European counterparts in such agencies or treaties 
as the League of Nations, the United Nations, the Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the International Court of Justice. Some 
of these he outside the scope of tlie present hook; the others %vill be dealt wth 
in later chapters. 

^Diplomatic Consultation in the Event of War. Chronologically the 
first step in the settlement of the usual international dispute is not that of 
mediation or arbitration but rather that of discussion between the Foreign 
Offices concerned, through the medium of their diplomatic representatives. 
This process may solve some problems by the avchange of only one or two 
notes; but sometimes the negotiations may drag out for years. It is in the latter 
instance that resort to mediation or arbitration is likely. There is, however, 
a third avenue of approach: a contribution to the settlement of a dispute may 
be made by a general conference including representatives of numerous 
powers; within the past hvo decades the Organization of American States has 
progressed along this line. 

Although the periodic Inter-American Conferences may provide oppor- 
tunity for informal hotel-room negotiations concerning a particular dispute that 
happens to exist at the moment, their primary function is more general, in that 
they are the legislative rather than the executive branch of the Organization’s 
machinery. Meetings of Foreign Ministers, on the other hand, can convene 
on short notice, %vithout the elaborate organization and protocol of a formal 
conference; treaties concluded here \vill have, once ratified, every bit the bind- 
ing force of those which emerge from major conferences, but their negotiation 
is much faster and simpler. 

The story of this type of collaboration begins wth the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, which met at Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in December 1936. Early in the same year President Roosevelt had offi- 
cially suggested that “an extraordinary Inter-American Conference be sum- 
moned to assemble ... at Buenos Aires ... to determine how the maintenance of 
peace among the American Republics may best be safeguarded.’’^® Not only did 
Roosevelt take the lead in calling the conference but he contributed greatly to 
its prestige by personally addressing its opening session. He also utilized this 
opportunity to pay state visits to Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo; this was the 
first time that an incumbent President of the United States had come to these 
countries. The purpose of all this attention, apart from the Conference itself, 
was manifestly to impress upon South Americans that under the Roosevelt 
administration the Good Neighbor policy was to be something more than the 

=“See “The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace,” Int. Concil., 

No 328, Mar. 1937, p. 197. This pamphlet contains material on the background of the 
Conference, as well as the texts of noteworthy speeches and of official treaties and resolu- 
tions adopted at Buenos Aires. 
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honeyed words thal had periodically in the past emanated from the 
States and that had been realistically discounted by the other Americas, 
impression was heightened by the c.alibcr of the United States delegatmn, for 
it included, in addition to several ranking diplomats, Secretar)- of State mu c 
Hull and one of the primary arcliitects of the Good Neighbor polics, Assistan^ 
Secretar)' Sumner Welles. Thus did the United States demonstrate thc sinccnty 
of its purpose; an ordinarj’ conference would not have drawn so distinguis ic 
a delegation. 

The documentary' product of this conference included an iinportani 
declaration in the Convention for the Maintenance, Presers'ation and llccstab 
lishment of Peace. Article 2 was especially significant: 


In the event of war, or a virtual state of war between .\meritmn states, 
the Governments of the American Republics represented at this Confer- 
ence shall undertake without delay the necessary mutual consultations, m 
order to exchange views and to seek, within the obligations resulting from 
the pacts above-mentioned [the Pact of Paris of 192.S and the Intcr- 
American Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation of 19;>3l and from 
tire standards of international morality, a method of peaceful collabora- 
tion; and, in the event of an international war outside of America whicli 
might menace the peace of the American Republics, such consultation 
shall also take place to dctcnninc the proper time and manner in which 
the signatory' States, if they so desire, may eventually cooperate in some 
action tending to presers’o the peace of the Ameriean Continent. 

Two things are noteworthy hero: in the first place, the treaty assumes the 
demise of tlie old unilateral interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, in that 
threats to the Americas are no longer assumed to fall wiUiin the c.xclusive 
competence of die United States; and in the second place, although the agree- 
ment might apply primarily to a war within the Americas, the possibility was 
also recognized of invoking the treaty' in a war of European origin. .Mthough 
such a war was not to break out for nearly three years, die c'ontemporary' 
activities of Hitier and Mussolini were casting their shadows over the thinking 
of foresighted statesmen. The portent of war was seen in anotiicr treaty' 
adopted on the same day as die aforementioned Convention, by which the 
signatories bound themselves to neutrality in case of war, whedicr of European 
or American origin. In view of events of five years later it was fortunate that 
the United States at this early date was initiating and undertaking such 
pledges, since their very date precluded the allegation that otherwise might 
well have been made, that we were simply rally'ing the Latin American states 
so that they might pull our chestnuts out of the fire. 

Two years later, at the end of 1938, the eighth International Conference 
of American States met in Lima, Peru, and continued the development of 
consultative machinery. By this time the threat of a new world war was far 
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dearer than it had been at Buenos Airas: Hitler had reconstituted the German 
General Staff; the Hhineland had been remilitarized; AmcJiluss witli Austria 
was complete; the Munich deal had been consummated, witli the consequent 
encirclement of Czechoslovakia; Mussolini had succeeded in lus rape of 
Ethiopia; foreign intcncnlion in the Spanish cis’il war s\'as a known fact; and 
in the preceding year Japan had renewed its aggression in North China. The 
Axis was dearly on the march, and for nil practical purposes such postwar 
attempts to preserse the peace as the League Covenant, the Locarno treaties, 
and tlic Kdlogg-Briand Pact were defunct. Only the blindest optimist could 
now ignore the imminent danger of war originating in Europe but almost cer- 
tainly destined to affect tlic whole world. 

It was, tlicreforc, sometliing more than the customary diplomatic verbiage 
for the states represented at Lima to adopt tlie Declamh’on of Lima, by which 
they reaffirmed their continental solidarih’ and maintained that; 

... in ease tlic peace, security', or territorial integrity' of any American 
Republic is thus threatened by acts of any nature tliat may' impair them, 
they’ prodaim their common concern and their determination to make 
effective their solidarity, coordinating tlieir respective sovereign wlls by' 
means of tlie procedure of consultation, established by conventions in 
force and by decIaratiorLS of the Inter-American Conferences, using the 
measures which in each case tlie circumstances may' make advisable. It is 
understood tliat the Governments of the /Vmerican Eepubh'cs sdll act 
independendy in Uieir indis'idual capacity', recognizing fully their juridical 
equality' as sovereign States. 

Fourth. That in order to fadlitate the consultations established in tin's 
and other American peace instruments, tlic Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics, when deemed desirable and at the initiative of 
any one of tiiem, srill meet in tlieir several capitals by rotation and wthout 
protocolary character. Each Government may, under special circumstances 
or for special reasons, designate a representative as a substitute for its 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.-® 

Thus was pro\'ision made for wartime consultation when and if needed. Un- 
fortunately the need arose shortly. 

In August 1939, only eight montiis after the adoption of tlie Declaration 
of Lima, the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact was announced. The latter 
freed Hitler at least for the time being from the fear of an attack from the east 
and allowed him to proceed with his c.xpansionist plans. On September 1 his 
armies began the Polish bh'tz, and two day's later formal declarations of war 
made it official. On September 12 tlie Inter-American consultative machinery 

The full text of this Declaration is In "Eighth Infemab’onal Conference of American 
States," Int. Condi., No. 349, Apr. 1939, pp. 242-2'I3. Other treaties and acts of the Lima 
Conference are to be found in the same publication. See also Docs, Am. For. Reis., 193S- 
1939, pp. 44 if. 
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was set in motion by the United States with a request to the Council of &e 
Organization of American States^’^ to call a meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and on September 23 a ten-day “Consultative Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics” was held in the City of Panama.^® 
Among the several resolutions and declarations adopted at Panama, a 
few should be mentioned. The Foreign Ministers reaffirmed the declaration of 
solidarity proclaimed at Lima and stated their intention to preserve American 
peace. They proclaimed “their unanimous intention not to become involved in 
the European conffict” and reiterated “the status of general neutrahty of the 
American repubhcs.” They agreed that their states should prevent their 
territory from being used as bases for belligerent operations and that their 
nationals should be restrained from unneutral acts. They established, for the 
duration of the war, an Inter- American Neutrahty Committee (to be composed 
of seven prominent international-law experts appointed by the Coimcil of the 
Organization) and entrusted to it the task of formulating recommendations 
with respect to the emerging problems of neutrahty. They appealed to the 
behigerents to accomplish the impossible, namely, to “humanize” warfare. They 
created an Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, to 
consist of an expert economist from each member state, and authorized it to 
study and make recommendations on the monetary and commercial dislocations 
that could be expected to stem from the war. 

All these actions manifestly were founded on the assumption that the war 
would stay in Europe and not directly touch American shores. This desire to 
maintain neutrahty was evident in the best-known product of the meeting, the 
Declaration of Panama, by which a Security Zone was established around fh6 
twenty-one countries. Starting with the Canadian boundary at the northeast 
comer of the United States, a line running from 300 to 1000 miles offshore was 
drawn southward, generaUy following the shore line of the United States, 
Central and South America, and then northward along the west coast until 
it met the western Canadian boundary.^® The Foreign Ministers agreed that 
the American repubhcs were “as of inherent right” entitled to have this zone 
remain free from the commission of any hostile act by any non-American 
belhgerent nation, and that they would jointly and individually endeavor to 
obtain the comphance of the belhgerents with this declaration. They also gave 
the altogether unnecessary authorization to any country to patrol its own 
coasts within the Secrmty Zone, as it presumably would have done to the best 
of its abihty in any case. 

Actually the request was made to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
but the terminology as revised at Bogot4 in 1948 has been substituted here. 

For texts of resolutions adopted at this meeting, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1939-1940, 
pp. 93-139; also Inf. Condi., No. 356, Jan. 1940. 

2® The text of the Declaration of Panama is found in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1939-1940, 
pp. 115-117. See United States in World Affairs, 1939, p. 203, for a map portraying the 
Security Zone; see ibid., pp. 189-211, on the Panama meeting in general. 
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It is obvious lliat most of Uiese measures were in tlie catcgoiy of wishful 
thinldng. Even in 1939, anyone whose memoiy’ carried him back to World 
War I could confidently have predicted that neutrality would be respected in 
another war, as it was in tlie first, only to tlie extent that the belligerents found 
it useful and the neutrals found it enforceable. That no twenty-one nations 
can dictate what shall happen on the high seas was demonstrated by the Graf 
Spec episode, in December 1939, when an Anglo-German naval battle was 
fought at least in part witliin the territorial waters of Uruguay.®® 

Thinking of tlie fact that Britain, France, and tlie Netherlands had colonies 
in the Caribbean region, and obviously concerned over the possibility of those 
homelands’ being overrun by the Naras, the Foreign Ministers resolv'ed 


Tliat in case any geographic region of America subject to the jurisdiction 
of any non-American state should be obliged to change its sovereignty 
and there should result therefrom a danger to the security of the American 
Continent, a consultative meeting such as the one now being held will be 
convoked with tlie urgency tliat tlie case may require. 


Implementation of tin's resolution was yet to come. In passing it should 
be noted once more that a revolution had truly been wrought in tlie foreign 
policy of the United States when its diplomats could approve such a statement 
as this without even a passing nod to President Monroe and his Doctrine. 
Furthermore, in June 1940 a joint resolution with the obvious intent of e.xpress- 
ing approval of the Panama meeting passed Congress, declaring that the 
United States would not recognize any transfer of any territory in this hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power to another. Furtliermore, tlie new no- 
transfer principle was officially conveyed by the State Department to tlie 
governments of Germany, Italy, France, the Netlierlands and the United 
Kingdom; and in April 1941, as tliough to make sure tliat there could be no 
lack of clarity in anyone’s mind as to our position in the matter. Congress again 
passed the no-transfer resolution.®^ 

That the orthodox conception of tlie Monroe Doctrine had passed into 
limbo may be demonstrated by the following portion of a speech in which 
Secretary of State Hull addressed himself to the problem of the disposition of 
the European colonies in this hemisphere: 


Any effort ... to modify the existing status of these areas— whether by 
cession, by transfer, or by any impairment whatsoever in tlie control here- 
tofore exercised — would be of profound and immediate concern to all f/jg 
American Republics. 

It is accordingly essential that we consider a joint approach to this 

common problem It has been suggested that our action take the form 

of the establishment of a collective trusteeship, to be exercised tn the name 
of all of the American Republics. The Government of the United States 


foSee 

“See 


riiemnt oo cit PP. 146-147; Docs. Am. For. Bels., pp. 

SZ aI 7or Rcl!!i9S9.m6, pp. 89-93; ihid.. 1940-1941. pp. 94-96. 
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endorses this suggestion . , . and is prepared to cooperate, should occasion 
arise, in its execution.^^ 

Shades of Monroe, Polk, and Olney! Secretary Hull was speaking in July 1940, 
in Havana, to the second consultative meeting of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs. At this meeting numerous resolutions were adopted involving the 
prevention of Axis subversive activity in the member states. The ministers 
recommended the prohibition of Axis propaganda and organizational activity; 
condemned hostilities xvithin the Security Zone, such as had taken place in the 
Graf Spec episode; and declared that “any attempt on the part of a non- 
American State against the integrity or inviolability of the territory, the sover- 
eignty, or the political independence of an American State shall be considered 
as an act of aggression against the States which sign this declaration” and 
should give rise to immediate consultation.®^ Thus was the no-transfer principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine Pan-Americanized. 

Wdiat could have been an extremely important treaty, had events de- 
manded its enforcement, was the Convention on the Provisional Administration 
of European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas, drafted at this Havana 
meeting. Briefly, it provided tliat, since any transfer of sovereignty of a 
European colony in this hemisphere would be dangerous to hemispheric 
defense, joint action should be taken to prevent it. It also called for the estab- 
li.shment of an Inter-American Commission for Territorial Administration, 
which would, if necessary, take over the administration of any such European 
colony and govern it as long as the situation required.®'* In these days, when 
tlie unanimity rule induced by absolute state sovereignty plagues international 
cooperation, it is notable that tliis treaty was to come into force when ratified 
by bivo tliirds of tlie American republics, and that the Commission was to 
function by a like vote. 

AlUiough France had fallen to the Nazi invader a few weeks prior to the 
IIa\ana meeting and the problem of the fate of the French colonies in the 
Caribbean was therefore especially acute, it is a matter of record that the 
danger anticipated by the Foreign Ministers never became a reality, and that 
therefore the convention was never invoked. United States troops were indeed 


Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of tl'C 
Amcnran Republics. Int. Condi, No. 362, Sept. 1940, p. 270. 

Doer Am. For Rcfr., IQ-lO-lOtl, p. 76. Note the similarity of this declaration tc 
the responsibility undertaken in tlie North Atlantic Treaty, which was not signed until 
nearlv nine years later. 

i'Docs. Am. Fw. ncU; mo-io-l I, pp. 65-90; see also ibid., 1939-1940, pp- 93-95 
Tlic treaty was ratified by the United Stales in October 1940 and came into force 
Jaimaiy 1942. upon harang been ratiGcd by the requisite fourteen stales. See ibid., 1941-ltl‘t~ 
p. 332. Sec also In!. Condi., No. 362, Sept. 1910, pp. 293-293, 303-311. Influence of tii< 
League of Nations mandate system was evident in these arrangements, which also in sonu 
degree forcc-ast the United Nations trusteeship system. 
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sent (o Surinam (Dutch Guiana) in November 19-51, but this action was taken 
in order to protect the bauxite mines there rather tlian to enforce the above- 
mentioned treaty.'’^ 

Botli meetings of die Foreign Ministers took place under die shadow or 
actual impact of war; but up to this point the American states had preserved 
their neutralit)', and their actioas were taken with a view to the maintenanee 
of the status quo. In this connection, however, a rift in inter-American sohdarity 
became apparent. Latin American states have never been altogether confident 
that the word of the United States could be taken at face value, and from dieir 
standpoint this skepticism was reinforced by the actions of die United States 
in becoming, during 19-10 and 1941, the "arsenal of democracy." Although 
nominally neutral vis-a-vis Europe, we had actually been anti-German in 
various ways, as indicated in an earlier chapter; this was especially clear in the 
passage and implementation of the Lend-Lease Act of March 1941. To many 
Latin Americans our position could not be reconciled with the Panama and 
Hai’ana declarab'ons of neutrality.^® Although a potcnb'nlly dangerous inter- 
American disagreement w'as in die making, it was of course wiped out by the 
es'ening of December 7, 1941, for by diat time millions of erstwhile neutral 
isolationists had been transmuted, willy-nilly, into belligerent inten'entionists. 

After Pearl Harbor, ins'ohlng as it did an attack by a non-American state 
against American tcrritoiy, die declaration of solidarity against aggression 
adopted at Havana confronted all American states wldi the fact of war. Tiiis 
declaration was now' invoked to call Latin America to the defense of the United 


States, and on the whole it rallied loyally. A^ot the least interesting develop- 
ment in this connection was that Costa Rica declared w’ar on Japan even 
before the United States did so. Widiin a w'cek after December 7, nine Latin 
American states were formally at war with the Axis.®^ 

Under the new circumstances a third session of the Foreigii Ministers 
was in order, and one met at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, at die request of 
the United States. There was now no talk of neutrality; diis was a council of 
war, and the resolutions adopted showed it. Of military' as w'ell as psychological 
importance w'as die Foreign Ministers’ reaffirmation that an act of aggression 
against one of their nations w'as equivalent to an attack upon all of diem, since 
it constituted a threat to their solidarity and dieir indiMdual independence. 
This resolution was coupled with a recommendation diat all American states 
break off diplomatic relations with Japan, Germany, and Italy because of their 


In 1940, the 101 .- 1 ! production of bauxite in the United States amounted to 435,000 
lone tons, and anotlier 630,000 tons were imported. Of the latter figure, 536,000 tons of this 
strategic raw material came from Surinam: this indicates the wisdom of sending boops to 
proted: that colony. See W'hitaker, ed., Inlcr-AmcHcan Affairs, 1941, p. 43. 

““See ibid., 1942, pp. 6-7. u rx • . 

All nine were in tlie Caribbean region: Costa Rica, Cnba, Donunican Repubh'*’ 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and El Salvador. See thid., 1S41^ p. 70- 
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attacks and declarations of war on the United States.'’® The new atmosphere 
was demonstrated in September 1942, when by agreement with the government 
of Ecuador the United States established one naval station on Ecuador’s west 
coast and one in its Galapagos Islands. This time no one talked about ‘Tankee 
imperiaUsm”; realization evidently was general that the agreement and sub- 
sequent action were in the interest of the common defense, and that if the 
United States and the Panama Canal were not secure, no one else in the 
hemisphere was. 

Beyond this, the Rio conference recommended tlie severance of all 
direct and indirect commercial relations with Axis countries; prevention of 
Axis espionage, sabotage, and subversion; strict control of enemy ahens; 
coordination of American pohee, intelligence, and counterespionage actiwties; 
increased production of strategic materials; mobilization of communication and 
transportation facihties; and consultation among the republics whenever there 
was reason to anticipate a breach of agreement by an American state that 
might disturb tlie peace or solidarit)' of the hemisphere. One resoluh'on may 
be expected to have been music to the ears of the American delegation: "tire 
principle that international conduct must be inspired by tire policy of the good 
neighbor is a norm of international law of the American continent.” Still other 
resolutions approved the Atlantic Charter, urged support of tire Red Cross, 
and changed the name of the Inter-American Neutrality Committee (created 
at the 1939 meeting in Panama) to tire Inter-American Juridical Committee. 
In addition to continuing to work on the codification of international law, the 
Juridical Committee was commissioned to study the legal problems arising 
from the war in such matters as neutrahty, contraband, and claims arising from 
the requisition of private merchant vessels. Taking a still longer wew toward 
the postwar world, the Foreign Ministers entrusted to tliis committee the task 
of formulating recommendations relative to pohtical and legal international 
organization. 

No formal request was made at Rio that American states declare war on 
the Axis, although, as noted above, several of them had aheady done so. Others 
followed suit in later months, so that by January 1943 all except Argentina 
had ei^er declared war or at least broken diplomatic relations \vith the Axis 
coimtries. In spite of the Rio commitments, Argentina maintained a "strict 
neutrality, which as a matter of fact gave great aid and comfort to the Axis 
and was the cause of much inter-American recrimination; not until the shoot- 
ing in Europe was almost over, in late March 1945, did Argentina declare war.®® 

38 For texts of documents adopted at this meeting, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1941-1942, 
pp. 290-329. The United States and Mexico wished to require the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, but because of Argentine opposition the resolution was watered down 
so as only to recommend it. 

38 See United States in World Affairs, 1945-47, pp. 206, 211; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 
1944-1945, pp. 753-755. A tabular presentation of the dates of American ruptures o 
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AUhough there wis this chink in Uic armor, tlic record of hemispheric coopera- 
tion s\-ns far bettor than in World War 1. svhen only eight Latin American 
countries declartxl war on the Central Powers. Tlic great increase in collabora- 
tion during the second war is doubtless evidence of at least some success for 
tlic Good Neighbor polic)’. Tlic Rio session was the last wartime meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. The problem of pre-emptive administration of European 
colonies to keep them out of Nazi hands never came to a licad, and otlier 
matters of joint concern were handled cither through normal diplomatic 
channels or tlirough the numerous specialized boards that had been set up as a 
result of tlic Panama, Havana, and Rio conferences. Tlie e.stent of coopera- 
tion through these boards was probably far greater than is generally realized, 
but since it has little bearing on the postwar period it will be ignored hcre.^° 
In return for the aid of tlio Latin American countries against the Axis, tlic 
United States undertook to bolster their economics against wartime strains. By 
March 19-12, Icnd-lcase aid was going to eleven Latin American countries, and 
increasingly greater stress was placed on economic and cultural cooperation, 
notabb' through the work of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


POSTWAR INTER-AMERICAN COOPER.\TION 


^ The Mexico City Conference, 1945. Avowals of continental solidarity 
and of n general international united front served tlieir purpose well in wartime, 
but tliey suffered from the facts that they were evoked mainly by a tcmponity 
emergency and tliat they were not cast in treaty form. It was to remedy these 
defects, among others, that in February 1945 an Inter-.American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace met in Mc.vico City. With the c.sccprion of Argen- 
tina, all American republics were represented at tin's meeting, which was to 
consider measures for clinching the vicloiy in war that was by tlien in sight, 
and to deal ss-ith problems of international organization on a broad scale, as 
applied to botli tlie Americas and tlie world. These aims were accomplished 
by a new affirmation of intenrion to defeat the A.\ns, by unanimous (though 
qualified) endorsement of tlie Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, which were to 
serve as the basis for the United Nations Charter drafted at San Francisco 


later in the same year, and by adoption of the Act of Chapultepec and other 
treaties and resolutions. 


The Act of Chapultepec is by all means one of tlie most outstanding docu- 
ments in the history of the Organization of American States. It begins ^vitll a 

diplomatic relations and declarations of war is found in Pom. Am. For. Rah., 1942-1943, 
p. 359. Cliilc was nearly ns dilatory as Argentina, in that it did not break with the A.xis 
until January 1943, and then only under considerable diplomatic pressure from the United 
States and other Americ.an countries. r . . * 

<0 For documents testifying to the great amount of ?, ®cbon along 

tliese liL, see Docs. . aJ. For. Reis., 1942-1943 Vp. 349-414; ,b,d.. 1943.1944. 

^,^497 523 See also Duenan, op. oil., pp. 82-llG; Allan Nevans and Louis Hacker. The 
ZitcliSes a^dtsSl \vlu AffZ. 1918-1943 (Heath, 1943), Chapter 33. 
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summary of the principles lliat the American slates had been developing since 
the conference of 1889: proscription of territorial conquest, condemnation of 
intervention, recognition of interdependence in event of threatened war, and 
provisions for consultation.''^ The meat of the Act, however, is found in tlie 
declaration tliat: 


every attack of a State against the integrity or the inviolability of 
territory, or against tlie sovereignty or political independence of an Amer- 
ican State, shall, confonnably to Part III hereof, be considered as an act 
of aggression against the other States which sign tliis Act. In any case 
invasion by armed forces of one State into the territory of anotlicr trespass- 
ing boundaries established by treaty and demarcated in accordance there- 
witli shall constitute an act of aggression .■•- 


Tlius there was at least a partial definition of aggression; tlie Act proceeded to 
state that in case of threatened or actual aggression there was to be mutual 
consultation for defense. 

It will be observed tliat tlie Act did not provide a specific guarantee of 
mihtary assistance in case of its invocation; several Latin-American states 
would have welcomed such assurance from tlie United States, but tlie meager 
chances of such a commitment’s passing tlie American Senate ruled out any 
stronger wording than that used. The similarity of the treaty and of the situa- 
tion in general to the North Atlantic Treaty and tlie situation that e.xisted in 
1949 should be noted. Up to this point the Act applies to World War II 
primarily; but it goes on to recommend tliat, following re-establishment of 
peace, the member states conclude another treaty ", . . establishing procedures 
whereby such threats or acts [of aggression] may be met by the use, by all pi 
some of Ae signatories of said treaty, of any one or more of the following 
measures,” which included sanctions ranging from recall of cliiefs of diplomatic 
mission to actual use of armed force. 

These stipulations in themselves assured the Mexico City Conference its 
niche in Pan-American history, since here for the first time in the development 
of the inter-American system a pact envisaged the possible use of joint military 
enforcement power; yet it is to be remembered that for the long run these ideas 
needed the further implementation which they received two years later at Bio. 

> Argentine Adherence. The Argentine Republic had not been repre- 


r, A c of such statements as these, which had often been issued by the 

O.A.S., that Aey are only pret^ words on paper— and also, as George Wasliington said 
°y„Co"stitation, that they ''set up a standard to which tlie Avise and honest migl't 
repaur. Whitaker, ed., op, cit, 1941, pp. 22-23 

the text will be found in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 
1944-1945, pp. 717-720. Texts of other documents relating to the Mexico City Conference 
Avill be found in ibid., pp._ 700-753. A brief explanaUon of the meaning of the Act will be 
found in D. G. Munro, The Mexico City Conference and the Inter-American System, 
Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 1, 1945, pp, 525-530. “Part III hereof” provides that 
the Act constitutes a regional arrangement under the general international organization 
that was shortly to be constituted at San Francisco. 
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sented at the Mexico City Conference because of its refusal to sever diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, to say nothing of declaring war upon the Axis. As for 
the resolutions of the Havana (1940) and Rio (1942) meetings of Foreign 
Ministers concerning hemispheric sohdarity, the delegates at Mexico City 
were acutely conscious that Argentina had, grossly to understate the case, 
taken them wnth a grain of salt.^^ Consequently, on March 7, 1945, the con- 
ferees by resolution expressed their hope that the Argentine “Nation” (which 
word was carefully chosen in preference to “government”) would take a 
position parallel to that of the other states, so that there might truly be Amer- 
ican solidarity; the Argentine nation was further called upon to affiliate itself 
with the others in signing the Declaration of United Nations (of January 1, 
1942) and in adhering to the Final Act of the Me.xico City Conference. On 
March 27, ^vith the war in Europe obviously in its last few weeks, Argentina 
finally declared war on Germany and Japan, and on April 4 it proceeded to 
align itself %vith the Americas by signing the Final Act of Mexico City. Effulgent 
lip service was paid to the ideal of Pan-Americanism by the Argentine govern- 
ment in its statement that it had “always collaborated with the American 
states in all action tending to um'te the peoples of the Continent; that this 
traditional policy of generations of Argentines . . . has been inspired by a 
sentiment of true and effective Americanism, a consequence of the injunctions 
of the noble principles tliat have always regulated our international life.”'*^ 
No one took the trouble to demoli^i tliis house of cards. International recon- 
struction rather than recrimination was the major goal. The ostensible about- 
face was rewarded shortly thereafter by United States recognition of the 
Farrell government, which was tlien in power, and by the inclusion (over con- 
siderable opposition) of Argentoa among the members of the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco in May, membership in which was supposedly 
open only to those who had more or less actively fought the Axis in World 
War II.^® 

> The Rio Treaty, 1947. Further action was necessary in order to provide 
a permanent pact of the land envisaged at Me.xico City, and, after considerable 
delay caused by United States refusal to hold a conference tmtil Argentina 
made some real progress toward carrying out the obligations imposed by 
numerous earlier resolutions and agreements, the Inter-American Conference 
on the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Seciuity was convened in Rio 


«The Argentine Republic has long played the “bad boy role m ^ler-American 
collaboration. Not only was it in World War U openly fascist and pro-^, but for jj^nv 
years previously it had not cooperated in American peace moves. Latin American 

FoUcy of the U.S., p. 261, points out that up to tire begmnmg of 1943 ie ^ 
Republic bad ratified only six out of mnety conventions proposed b> the O.AS., 
most of the six were innocuous, noncontrovrasial 

«See Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, <o--^55. 

4= A good statement of the Argentine <^c.dties referred to above will be 
United States in World Affairs, 1945-47, pp. 206--18. 
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Greenland.^’’ Aggression is defined as including, but not being limited to, un- 
provoked armed attack upon or armed invasion of an American state. The 
Organ of Consultation in case of aggression shall apply sanctions ranging in 
type and severity from recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions through rupture 
of all manner of communieations to use of armed force. If the decision to apply 
sanctions is taken by representatives of two thirds of the states that have 
ratified the treaty, the decision is binding upon all, TOth the one important 
exception that “. . . no State shall be required to use armed forces \vifhout its 
consent.” The case of an attack by one American state upon another is covered 
by a special article, which allows the Organ of Consultation to demand a 
suspension of hostilities and any other necessary measures to preserve the 
peace; the implication is strong that a state refusing to comply with such 
demands is likely to be declared the aggressor, with the consequences entailed 
by other parts of the treaty. 

The pact was promptly ratified by the United States, and by December 
1948 the necessary tivo thirds of the signatories had ratified and the obligations 
assumed went into force. The treaty is notable in that it permits the applica- 
tion of sanctions by a two-thirds vote of the ratifying states, so that enforce- 
ment action cannot be held up by a single veto, as in the Um’ted Nations 
Security Coimcil. It is weak to the extent that a state opposing military sanc- 
tions cannot be required to supply armed forces, but such a provision is under- 
standable enough under modem conditions of state sovereignty. 

What may happen in case of actual foreign invasion is obviously impossible 
to say in advance. It is known, however, that this treaty was carefully studied 
by the framers of the Bmssels and North Atlantic Pacts of 1948 and 1949, and 
also that in point of fact dining World War II there was a most heartening 
rallying to the cause of the United States and United Nations by a consider- 
able segment of Latin America. A dramatic demonstration of Latin American 
support came early in July 1950, shortly after the start of “UN police action” 
in Korea against the North Korean Communists. The Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States met in Washington and pledged its "firmest support” 
for the action, and repeated an affirmation of “continental solidarity” with the 
United States. Even Argentina’s Juan Per6n appeared to get into the spirit of 
the times by urging, successfully, the completion of his country’s ratification 
of the 1947 Rio treaty. 

> Nicaraguan-Costa Rican Clash, 1948. The Rio treaty was operative for 
precisely eight days before it was first invoked. It became effective December 
3, 1948. On December 11, Costa Rican territory was invaded from Nicaragua. 
On the following day the Council of the Organization of American States met 

"The area is defined precisely in ArUcle 4 of the treaty; it is shown on a map 
in United States in World Affairs, 1947-48, p. 116. 
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de Janeiro (most of die meetings were held in the near-by mountain resort of 
PetropoHs ) in August 1947. Here an interesting conflict of views was evident. 
The United States, having come a long way from any "no entangling alliance 
attitude, actively pressed for strong collective action, applied by less than 
unanimous vote, against any disturber of die peace. The Argentine Republic, 
on the other hand, proposed a much weaker pact, which would allow only for 
consultation, with no military sanctions, in case of intra-continental disputes, 
and which would call for collective enforcement only in the event of an attack 
from outside the hemisphere, and even tiien only by unanimous vote. The 
irony of this situation lay in die fact diat at San Francisco tivo years earlier 
the Argentine representatives had been most vociferous in attacking die veto 
as applied to the UN Security Council. In general the position of die United 
States was accepted. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed on September 
2, 1947, is a landmark in Pan-American relations. It makes die usual bows to 
the principles of American solidarity, but then proceeds to implement them 
in a way that obviously meant business."*® The first two articles are somewhat 
reminiscent of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, in tiiat the parties condemn 
war, agree not to resort to the threat or use of force in manners inconsistent 
with this treaty or with the UN Charter, and undertake to submit every con- 
troversy that may arise among them to peaceful settlement witiiin the inter- 
American system before referring it to the UN Council or Assembly. Article 
3 carries the basic provision that: 


The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as an attack against all the 
Ai^ncan States and, consequendy, each one of the said Contracting 
parties undertakes to assist in meeting the attack in the exercise of the in- 
f ° individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 

ot the Charter of the United Nations. 


'Hie Foreign Ministers constitute the Organ of Consultation (as provided 
also by the Organization of American States in the Bogotd treaty of 1948) to 
etermme the means by which the foregoing obligation shaR be executed. The 
area within which the obligation is binding is defined by the treaty to include 
the Western Hemisphere from pole to pole, including Canada, Alaska, and 


144; the text is also in d7cs. Am Fo? ficls ^1947 ’ ^40 kr"®® ^cuaSr 

were in the throes of revolution Nicaragua ““d Ecua 

did not sign on September 2; the treatv^® ^ meebng, and consequently 

also, possibly quite signmcantly, to th 7 t cSa'^'‘For dEcusdon J/fte background 
The uXd Sbtes S^nttfco^s’ented to ralfiSn b" 

ratified by two thirds of the signatories. uy 
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Greenland.^^ Aggression is defined as including, but not being limited to, un- 
provoked armed attack upon or armed invasion of an American state. The 
Organ of Consultation in case of aggression shall apply sanctions ranging in 
type and severity from recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions through rupture 
of aU manner of communications to use of armed force. If the decision to apply 
sanctions is taken by representatives of two thirds of the states that have 
ratified the treaty, the decision is binding upon all, with the one important 
exception that “. , . no State shall be required to use armed forces wthout its 
consent.” The case of an attack by one American state upon another is covered 
by a special article, which allows the Organ of Consultation to demand a 
suspension of hostilities and any other necessary measures to preserve the 
peace; the implication is strong that a state refusing to comply with such 
demands is likely to be declared the aggressor, wth the consequences entailed 
by other parts of the treaty. 

The pact was promptly ratified by the United States, and by December 
1948 the necessary two thirds of the signatories had ratified and the ohligations 
assiuned went into force. The treaty is notable in that it permits the applica- 
tion of sanctions by a hvo-thirds vote of the ratifying states, so that enforce- 
ment action cannot be held up by a single veto, as in the United Nations 
Security Council. It is weak to the extent that a state opposing military sane- 
tions cannot be required to supply armed forces, but such a provision is under- 
standable enough under modem conditions of state sovereignty. 

What may happen in case of actual foreign invasion is obviously impossible 
to say in advance. It is known, however, that this treaty was carefully studied 
by the framers of the Bmssels and North Atlantic Pacts of 1948 and 1949, and 
also that in point of fact during World War II there was a most heartening 
rallying to the cause of the United States and United Nations by a consider- 
able segment of Latin America. A dramatic demonstration of Latin American 
support came early in July 1950, shortly after die start of “UN police action” 
in Korea against the North Korean Communists. The Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States met in Washington and pledged its “firmest support” 
for the action, and repeated an aflBrmation of “continental solidarity” with the 
United States. Even Argentina’s Juan Per6n appeared to get into the spirit of 
the times by urging, successfully, the completion of his country’s ratification 
of die 1947 Rio treaty, 

^ ^icaraguan-Costa Rican Clash, 1948. The Rio treaty was operative for 
precisely eight days before it was first invoked. It became effective December 
, Cii December 11, Costa Rican territory was invaded from Nicaragua, 
n t e following day the Council of the Organization of American States met 

in “ Article 4 of the treaty; it is shown on a map 

m united Mates m World Affairs, 1947-48. p. 118. 
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pursuant to the Rio pact and at the request of the Costa Rican government. 
Within two weelcs a committee had flowm to the scene, investigated, and 
reported to the Council that tlie invasion force consisted of political exiles 
from Costa Rica; that, altliough the Nicaraguan government had not directly 
helped them, it had not taken sufficient safeguards against allowing tliem to 
use its territory as a base for plotting an attack on a friendly state; and that 
Costa Rica had also sinned, by giving moral and material support to a revolu- 
tionary organization directed in part against tlie government of Nicaragua. In 
other words, neither party could come into court with clean hands. The Council 
requested the two states to take the necessary' steps to prevent interference 
in future witli each others internal affairs, reminded them of the Organiza- 
tions oft-repeated resolutions against intervention, and guided them to an 
end of hostilities. The upshot of tlie whole episode was tlie negotiation, under 
the Council’s auspices, of a new treaty of amity' between Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua. This treaty, signed in Washington in February 1949, put an end 
to what could have blossomed into a Central American war."*® It appeared that 
the Rio conferees had created a workable dispute-settling machine. 
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CHAPTEB 12 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


O NE OF THE STRANGEST PARADOXES in tile realm of American foreign 
. policy concerns the relations of the United States with its northern 
neighbor. The average American is aware that there is such a country 
as Canada, but his descriptions of it tend to become vague after the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police and their red coats are disposed of; it might not be 
an unfair statement that the American man in the street knows more about his 
country’s relations with China than about those with Canada. Yet the latter 
is the best customer the United States has; we have more money invested there 
than in any other foreign country; the 3300-mile-long land and water frontier^ 
separating ( or, as Franklin Roosevelt more felicitously said, joining) the two 
neighbors is immensely important to American defense in days of polar flights 
and possible trans-Arctic air attacks; and in days when free governments are 
everywhere endangered, the long democratic tradition in the two states might 
logically be expected to bring them close together spiritually. 

EARLY PROBLEMS AND ANTAGONISMS 

Both Canada and the United States are basically Enghsh in origin, but this 
common origin does not produce the feeling of kinship that one might expect. 
There are several reasons why it does not. For one thing, there is the strongly 
nationalistic French-speaking population, especially in Quebec, to be consid- 
ered; its traditions are French rather than English. Secondly, after 1776 
Americans could never quite understand why Canadians should not revolt 
against George III as we had done; why anyone should actually prefer to 
remain within the British Empire was an unfathomable mystery that generated 
considerable misunderstanding. For a third factor, one must recall that in the 
days after 1776 some 100,000 United Empire Loyalists (American Tories who 
did not approve of the Revolution) were driven out of the rebellious colonies, 
at great cost to these persons in spirit and property. Most of them migrated 
to Canada (especially to New Brunswick and Ontario) and understandably 
took with them an antipathy toward the United States that has not yet been ■ 
altogether dissipated. 

1 This refers to the boundary behveen Canada and the United States proper, 
Canadian-AIaskan boundary accounts for another 1500 mdes. 

309 
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In the mid-twentieth century, when relations between the United States 
and Canada seem perfectly friendly, it is difficult to realize that the situation 
has not always been so. The fact of tlie matter is tliat until tire opening of the 
present century there was a tremendous amount of antagonism betsveen the 
two; although there has never been a major war between tliem; there have 
been numerous guerrilla raids across tlie border, and many hotheads have urged 
their countrymen to invade the other and “teach tliem some manners.’ Let us 
skim the record. 

^ Thoughts of Annexation. We Americans who consider ourselves un- 
imperiahstic might profit from a reading of some Canadian-American history. 
We would recall that in 1775, during the Revolutionary War, American troops 
engaged in an abortive invasion of Canada; it was considered to be the logical 
consequence of a proposal adopted die preceding year by the Continental 
Congress, in which the people of Canada were invited to arise in opposition to 
the English master. In 1778 the treaty of alliance between the United States 
and France openly anticipated American conquest of Canada and gave French 
blessings to the project. In 1807 a severe strain was put on British-American 
relations by the search of the American vessel Chesapeahe on the high seas near 
Norfolk, Virginia, and there were those who threatened to invade Canada in 
retaliation. 

Not only did the Continental Congress in 1774 offhandedly assume that 
Canada would join with the colonies in throwing off the British imperial gov- 
ernment but when the Articles of Confederation were drafted a few years later 
they included a provision that “Canada acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and 

entitled to all the advantages of this Union ” Many people evidently took 

it for granted that an American-Canadian union would come about shortly, in 
the ordinary course of events, and they became greatly perplexed at the lack 
of reciprocal feeling in the country to the north. 

Any such umon would have been peaceful and by mutual consent, but 
there have been times when the American attitude was more belligerent; 
Henry Clay expressed such an attitude at the time of the War of 1812: “I am 
not for stopping at Quebec or anywhere else but I would take the whole conti- 
nent . . . and ask no favors.” He was by no means alone in his sentiments." 
At other times, when anti-British feeling was running high in the country, 
Americans have suggested that Canada be ceded to the United States as indem* 
nity for war responsibilities. This proposal was made after both the Revolution- 
ary and 1812 wars and again after 1865, when cession of Canada was suggested 
as a means of partly settiing the Alabama claims, of which more will be said 


^ See lames M. Callahan, American 
1937), pp. 303-305; also S. F. Bemis, A 
ed., 1942), pp. 747, 791-795. 


Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations (Macmillan, 
Diplomatic History of the United States (Holt, r® 
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later in this chapter. As late as the 1930's, we proposed that Canada serve as 
part payment on the defaulted World War I debts owed by England. Tliose 
making such a suggestion have often glibly assumed that such a transfer would 
be acceptable to the Canadians and have persisted in lack of comprehension of 
the nature of tlie British Commonwealth of Nations. Time was when Canada 
could legally have been bartered away by the mother country', but that time 
has long since passed. 

^Frontier Incidents. For years after the conclusion of Anglo-American 
peace in 17S3, tlicrc was bickering over tlie failure of the British to evacuate 
the border posts between the two North American neighbors; it definitely' did 
not increase tlie friendship bct^^'cen the two. Tire War of 1812, which by most 
Americans is considered a protest against British impressment of American 
seamen, appears to many Canadians as a poorly concealed attempt to conquer 
Canada. The Canadian opinion is supported by such statements as tlie one 
quoted from Henry Clay and by events tliat those south of the border have 
long ago forgotten; the American inv'asion of Canada and burning of the 
provindaJ capital city of York (now Toronto). This American invasion was 
tire second svithin a period of forty’ y'ears. So intense was the antipathy between 
the governments and peoples involved tliat a race in border fortifications and 
naval armaments on tlie Great Lakes arose, but it was happily diminished and 
later extinguished, thanks to the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, of which 
more will be said later. In 1837 came an unsuccessful Canadian revolt against 
British suzerainty, and further border episodes that could have led to war. 
Canadian rebels made forays from American territory, and some Americans 
joined forces with them; after the rebel leader, William Lyon Mackenzie, was 
imsuccessful at home, he moved his headquarters to Buffalo. Such affairs could 
be expected to increase tension between tlie two countries. Add to this the 
fact tliat Canadians in 1837 crossed the Niagara River boundary to seize the 
Caroline, an American ship that had been carrying supplies to tlie rebels, and 
that in the process an American was killed and the ship went over tlie Falls, 
and one may wonder why war did not come tlien and tliere.® 

^ Boundary Disputes. Boundary disputes between Canada and the 
United States have caused trouble. In 1839 the Maine legislature sent agents 
to arrest trespassers in the region of the Aroostook River, in land that was 
claimed by both Maine and New Brunswick; but the tables were turned, and 
the “Aroostook War” resulted in the capture of fifty Mainemen, who, however, 
were released shortly thereafter. This boundary dispute was ultimately settled 
by the famous Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, by which a compromise 
frontier was agreed upon and Americans received the right of navigation of 


= See Henry S. Commager, Documents of American History (Appleton-Cen^-&ofts, 
2 vols., 4th ed., 1948), Vol. I, pp. 287-291; ako Jolm H. Latand and W. Wainhouse, 

A History of American Foreign Policy (Doubleday, Doran, 2nd revision, 1940), pp. 202-207. 
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A serious dispute arose in consequence of the American purchase of 
Alaska-a move which, incidentally, was undertaken in large measure to ex- 
tinguish British and Russian claims in the north-Pacific region. The Umted 
States claimed that as a result of the cession it had acquired the right to pro- 
hibit pelagic (i.e., open-sea) catching of fur-bearing seals in the Bering Sea, 
especially around the Pribilof Islands, where the largest herds of seals sum- 
mered and reared their young, and by Act of Congress it declared such pelagic 
seahng in the Bering Sea to be illegal.® When, in 1886, American officials en- 
gaged in enforcing this law seized several Canadian sealers 60 miles from land 
and condemned their ships, Britain loudly protested on Canada’s behalf that 
the Americans, whatever their admitted rights on the Pribilof Islands, had no 
jurisdiction whatsoever over the high seas outside the 8-mile territorial-waters 
limit. There ensued a lengthy diplomatic skirmish, concluded in 1893 by an 
arbitration which decided against the American contention on most counts 
and which limited that government’s regulations to its land possessions and 
the 3-mile-wide surrounding belt of water.® Although this settled the matter of 
legal rights, it did not prevent the rapid destruction of the herds of fur-bearing 
seals by hunters who were responsible to no laws and to whom conservation 
arguments made no appeal. Thus the killing went on until 1911, when a pro- 
tective treaty was signed by representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, and Russia under the terms of which pelagic sealing in the Bering Sea 
and the Pacific was prohibited north of 35° north latitude and east of 180“.^® 
^ Summary. The preceding pages by no means exhaust the list of crises, 
minor and major, in Canadian- American relations, but they do indicate that 
the contacts between the two countries have been anything but uniformly 
friendly. However, it is noteworthy that, first, relations during the past half 


Italy, Norway, Portugal, and Spain, and in force among the first five named by the end of 
1950. For the text of the Convention and other relevant documents, see Report of the First 
Annuol Meeting of the International Commission- for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, Dept. 
St. Publ. No. 4244 (GPO, 1951). The other is the International Convention for the High 
Seas Fisheries of^the North Pacific Ocean, negotiated by the United States, Canada, and 
Japan at Tokyo in November-December 1951 and to be officially signed and enforced 
after tlie Japanese peace treaty of 1951 takes effect. For text of the convention and explana- 
dons, see Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 3, 1952, pp. 340-346. Both conventions set up 
international commissions to study and recommend conservation measures to the respective 
signatory governments. 

. pbjection \vas raised to land sealing. But open-sea catching necessarily involved 

an indiscnminate slaughter of males, females, and young alike, with the resultant imminent 
threat of extinction ot the herds. The American interest in sealing was partly economic, for 
r 1 ^ years after the Alaska purchase the government’s revenue from the 

Pribilof herds was greater than the total purchase price of Alaska. See Latan6 and Wain- 
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» On the arbibaUon, see Stowell and Munro, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 218-225; also Com- 
mager, op. cit., Vol. II. pp. 150-152. 

Japan tenmnated the igu fur-sealing convention on October 23, 1940, effective one 
year later; see Docs. Am. For. Reh., 1941-1942, p. 512; ibid., 1943-1944, pp. 586-597. By 
exchange of notes m pccember 1942, Canada and the United States made temporary agree- 
ments to restrict sealing. 
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century have emerged from the darkness of hostility and, secondly, even during 
the stormiest days the tvvo countries never actually went into full-scale war. 
Their joint international history, although not always accompanied by hearts 
and flowers, has been increasingly one of differences settled peaceably, by 
arbitration and diplomatic negotiation. 

DEFENSE PROBLEMS 

^ The Rush-Bagot Agreement. It has already been observed that by 
1815 American troops had twice invaded Canada and that forces organized on 
Canadian soil made forays against the United States. Under such circumstances 
it would not be surprising that fortifications should be erected along the land 
frontiers and that ships of war should he maintained on the Great Lakes. Such 
measures have actually been employed and would doubtless have developed 
into an out-and-out naval race had it not been for the conclusion, in 1817, of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement, by which Britain and the United States tacitly 
admitted tliat the costs of such competition would shortly get out of hand.^^ 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement is sometimes referred to as one of total dis- 
armament on the Great Lakes, but actually it was not,^® It was simply an rmder- 
standing to the effect that each of the two governments involved would limit 
itself to three warships on the Great Lakes and one on Lake Champlain, each 
vessel to be not more than 100 tons burden and to mount one 18-pound 
cannon.^3 It will be noted that, although naval armament was severely re- 
stricted, there was no mention of land fortifications, which, indeed, continued 

In accordance wth the practice of those days, British diplomats negotiated on behalf 
of Canada. It was not until 1923 that Canada came to negotiate agreements and treaties in 
its own right. See F. R. Scott, Canada and the United States (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1941), pp. 19, 48. 

That the agreement did not in fact end land or marine armaments on tlie Lakes is 
well brought out by C. P. Stacey in his “The Myth of the Unguarded Frontier," American 
Historical Review, Oct. 1950, pp. 1-18. Real disarmament came about only after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Washington of 1871. 

In 1818, the year after the agreement was made, tliere occurred an event that turned 
out to be s 5 mibolic. After the United States had spent a great deal of money on the con- 
struction of a fort near the north end of Lake Champlain, it was discovered that, owing to a 
surveyor’s error, the fort had actually been buflt on Canadian soill This was Fort Montgomery 
—colloquially known thereafter as “Fort Blunder." Although the United States ceased con- 
struction when the mistake became known, the British agreed in 1842 to an alteration of 
the boundary so as to bring the fort into the United States. See J. Bartlett Brebner, North 
Atlantic Triangle (Yale University Press, 1945), pp. 144-145. One may certainly question the 
need for a fort to guard against an “enemy” so obliging as to cede the land on wliich it is 
located. 

Text in Commager, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 213. The signers (but not the main negotiators) 
were Richard Rush, Acting Secretary of State, and Charles Bagot, special British minister. 
Although the agreement was reached by simple exchange of notes and therefore would be 
regarded as an executive agreement. President Monroe in 1818 notified the Senate of its 
conclusion and inquired whether its advice and consent were deemed necessary. The Senate 
gave its advice and consent, but there is no record of any ratifications ever being exchanged, 
and therefore the understanding is generally considered an executive agreement rather than 
a treaty. 
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wTi I nf llic documents involved will be found in Docs. Am. For. Pels., 

pp. ibid., 1045.1946, pp. 788-790. 
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raucli as tliey disliked even die tliouglit of aggression and war, considered that 
Franklin Roosevelt had merely stated an axiom; just as certainly as winter 
follows autumn, invasion of tlie United States would be tire next move after 
that of Canada, and attack on the latter would be undertaken in the first place 
only or mainly for die purpose of obtaining a springboard from which to 
pounce on die former. In any case, unknown to die general public, the year 
1937 had actually been marked by the inauguration of joint rVmerican- 
Canadian defense conversations. 

^ The Ogdenshurg Agreement, 1940. By 1940 the situation had changed 
materially. Canada was now at war with the Axis, but die United States was 
giving “aid short of war.” The two were brought closer together by the destroy- 
ers-for-naval-bases deal of 1940, insofar as some of the new American-leased 
bases were in Newfoundland. Secondly, President Roosevelt met Canadian 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King at Ogdensburg, New York, in August 1940, 
and after consultation the two issued a terse sLx-scntence communique, which 
was eloquent primarily for wdiat it implied rather dian for w'liat it stated. 
It said simply diat in the interests of mutual safet)' a Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense was being created to study the problems of mihtaiy defense in 
the north half of the Western Hemisphere.’® Aldiough innocuous enough 
on the surface, die Ogdensburg Agreement w'as something new under the 
sun, in that die United States for the first time in peace had made a military 
agreement wath a belh'gerent country and Canada for the first time had made 
such an agreement wth a non-Empire country.’® Its real significance lay in the 
fact that the United States and Canada were, under pressure of war or its 
threat, moving closer and closer together. Taken together with Roosevelts 
Kingston speech, the Ogdensburg Agreement was ividely assumed to amount 
in practice to a defensive mihtary alliance. 

^ The Hyde Park Declaration, 1941. The collaboration that the Ogdens- 
burg Agreement implied in the military sphere was spelled out in economic 
terms in April 1941, when Roosevelt and King met again, diis time at Hyde 
Park, New York. The agreement worked out here provided for mobilization 
of the industrial might of the tsvo neighbors and for so planning that mobiliza- 
tion as to coordinate the progress of the two toward a common goal.” The 
Hyde Park Declaration not only called for such cooperation but indicated drat 
major American pmrehases of war materials would be made in Canada, partly 
because it could produce them with especial efRciency and partly to ease the 

Text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1940-1941, pp. 160-161; see ibid., 1947, pp. 561-562, 
on the continuation of the PJBD into the postwar period. 

See Scott, op. cit., pp. 7, 52-64. 

Relevant texts are in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1940-1941, pp. 161-169. The svartinie 
economic and military collaboration of the United States and Canada was very close. For 
documentary evidence of it, see Docs. Am. For. Rcls., 1941-1942, pp. 436-453; ibid., 1942- 
1943, pp. 455-466; ibid., 1943-1944, pp. 576-583; ibid., 1944-1945, pp. 804-814. 
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Tlie treaty lowered some tariff rates and placed numerous nonmanufa - 
I ^ articles on the free list in both countries. Reeiprocity, however, was 
cTended to many things other than tariffs. For example, the countries agreed 
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to permit the citizens of both to fish in tlie Atlantic coastal waters nortli of 36° 
nortli latitude; the British were conceded free navigation of Lake Michigan 
and the Americans similar use of the St. Lawrence River and connecting canals, 
Americans were not permitted to fish in Canadian rivers and river mouths, 
however, and tlie treaty provaded for an umpire and commissioners who 
would settle disputes arising over legitimacy of fishing grounds. 

In the mid-nineteenth century neither Canada nor the United States was 
renowned for its inclination to go out of its way to please its neighbor, even 
though a trade advantage might be the reward. Matters of motivation are 
tlierefore of some interest. As noted above, tlie Canadian desire was to find an 
outlet for foreign trade tlrat foimerly had gone to England. In the United 
States, two regional schools of thought proceeded from tlie same premise 
to opposite conclusions: tlie North favored reciprocity on the theory tliat 
Canadian annexation would be the next step and that it would increase the 
number of free states. The Soutli, on the other hand, favored reciprocity on the 
theory that so much Canadian prosperit}' would result as to make tlie latter 
coimtry feel no desire for annexation; furthermore, the treaty appeased South- 
erners by its grants of duty-free importations into Canada of naval stores, 
unmanufactured tobacco, and dried fruit. British policy at this time was 
motivated partly by fear of Canadian union with the United States, and, like 
the American Southerners, the English hoped that reciprocity-induced pros- 
perity would head off the annexation movement. There was also a further 
consideration: if Canada prospered, it could pay for its own defense, and thus 
money could be saved that otlienvise must flow out of the British treasury.*® 

^ Denunciation of the Reciprocity Treaty. Almost as many years were 
required for the treaty’s negotiation as the treaty endured. In 1865 the govern- 
ment of the United States gave the requisite twelve months’ notice of denuncia- 
tion, so that in 1866 tlie pact ceased to be binding. For this denunciation tliere 
were various reasons, but prominent among tliem were two: the feeling in 
America that the other party had violated the spirit of the treaty in certain 
tariff-rate changes it had made, and the antipathy still felt against Britain 
and Canada for their pro-Confederate attitude during tlie late Civil -War. The 
Canadians were most unhappy over the termination of the treaty and tried 
for years to obtain a renewal, but to no avail. As it turned out, the denuncia- 

On the treaty in general, see Brebner, op. cit.. Chapter 9. When Britain’s Lord Elgin 
came to Washington to conclude the treaty. Secretary of State Marcy informed him that 
the Senate took a dim view of the proposed agreement. Lord Elgin thereupon “. . . promptly 
utilized the polite and convivial methods of diplomacy to overcome the opposition. After a 
'brief but strenuous period of entertainment of the senators, he informed Marcy that it would 
now be safe to submit the treaty to tlie Senate. It was submitted and die Senate approved by 
vote of thirty-two to eleven. This sequence of events led to the charge that the Ueaty 
"had been floated through on champagne.” Lord Elgin’s secretary later wrote: “Without 
altogether admitting this, Uiere can be no doubt that, in the hands of a skillful diplomatist, 
that beverage is not without its value.” See Callahan, op. cit., pp. 258-260. 
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tion was an important underlying cause of the Canadian union effected by 
the British North America Act of 1867: if profitable trade with the United 
States on the 1854-1866 level was not possible, domestic union might be 
especially advantageous. Another impulse toward union was found in recur- 
rent American rumblings about Canadian annexation, which might be fore- 
stalled by Canadian union. 

^ Tariff Retaliation. For years Canada unsuccessfully sought a reinstitu- 
tion of reciprocity and ultimately, when this possibility had clearly disap- 
peared, adopted a pohcy of imperial preference. This caused a decline of 
United States-Canadian trade, which was still further diminished by American 
high-tarifE pohcies, especially as embodied in the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930. 
Canadian retaliation followed again, and in 1932 Canada, along with other 
Dominions, joined in the Ottawa scheme of imperial tariff preferences. Then 
came the administration of Franldin Roosevelt and the inauguration of tie 
Hull reciprocal trade agreement program. Among the first such agreements 
was one with Canada, negotiated in 1935 and several times thereafter revised.^® 
The result of the new program was a considerable restoration of Canadian- 
American trade. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 

We have seen that during much of the nineteenth century relations 
between the United States and Canada ranged from the mildly unfriendly 
to the do\vnright hostile. Fortunately, the atmosphere in the past fifty years 
has been greatly modified, and both nations have settled down to a peaceable 
relationship as between two self-respecting adults. This change has shown 
itself in the use of arbitral machinery to put an end to international tensions, 
and nowhere more clearly than in the functioning of a truly remarkable 
international mstitution, whose worth has long since been proved beyond 
all doubt-the International Joint Commission.^o In 1909 a “Boundary Waters 
Treaty” providing for this body was signed at Washington by Secretary of 
State Elihu Root and British ambassador James Bryce. The treaty was duly 
ratified and proclaimed in 1910, and the first meeting of the Commission 
took place early in 1912. The latter’s activities are eloquent testimony to the 
progress that had been made toward friendly international collaboration in 
tire century since the War of 1812. 

” Tlie text of the 1935 agreement is in Commager, op. cit., VoL H, pp. 521-524. 

”On the Commission, see Callahan, op. cit., pp. 499-508, 534-536; and Lawrence J. 
Burpee, "From Sea to Sea., Canadian Geographical Journal (Ottawa), Jan. 1938, pp. 3-17. 
Several pamphlets on the Commission are useful sources of information; among them are 
LawTcnce J. Burpee, Good Neighbours (Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1940); George W. Kyte, 
Organization and Work of the International Joint Commission (J. O. Patenaude, Ottawa, 
1937 ); International Joint Commission, Functions, Powers and Duties of the International 
Joint Commission (J. O. Patenaude, Ottawa, 1935); and International Joint Commission, 
Ruler of Procedure and Text of Treaty (publisher not stated, Ottawa and Washington, 1947). 
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^Treatment of Boundary Waters. By tlie 1909 treaty the parties agree 
that boundary waters shall forever be open to the free navigation of botlr, and 
that the same privilege shall apply to Lake Michigan and to all canals connect- 
ing boundary waters. Furtliennorc, the treaty provides that no new uses, 
obstructions, or diversions of these waters may be made except ssntli tire 
approval of the appropriate domestic agencies of the hvo governments, plus 
that of tire International Joint Commission (IJC). In addih'on it is agreed 
that neither party, without tlio consent of tlie IJC, is to permit the construc- 
tion of dams or otlicr obstructions on tributaries of boundaty waters where 
the effect of such obstruch'ons would bo to raise the natural water level along 
the boundary'; and it is also stipulated that pollution of boundary' waters or 
of waters flowing across the boundary' is not to be tolerated. 

^Functions of the Intcmaiional Joint Commission. By tlie terms of 
the treaty tlie International Joint Commission was created, composed of a 
“national section” of three members appointed by' the chief e.xecutives of each 
of the contracting parties. To these six men were entrusted far-reaching powers 
of several ty'pes. 

In addition to the normal municipal actirities of tlie two governments, 
the treaty gives the Commission power to pass upon any projects that may 
result in the raising, lowering, or pollution of boundary' waters, and in gen-- 
eral to regulate the use of these waters so that a definite precedence of water 
use should be maintained. Top priority for water use is given to domestic 
and sanitary purposes, second to navigation, and third to power and irrigation. 
Provision is made that decisions (for example, to permit the construction of 
dams) be taken by simple majority vote of the commissioners; but if they 
should not be able to reach such a vote, reports of that fact .are to be made 
to the respective governments, which must attempt to resolve the conflict 
by diplomatic methods. In point of fact, the Commission very rarely has had 
to resort to the e.xpedient of diplomatic settlement, and the overwhelming 
majority of its decisions have been unam’mous. 

Beyond these general prowsions, speci.al arrangement was made for the 
handling of the waters of two river systems. Concerning the Niagara River, 
it was agreed that there should be as little interference as possible with the 
water supply of the existing hydroelectric plants; and that for the duration 
of the treaty diversion of water above Niagara Falls for the purpose of power 
production should be limited to a maximum of 20,000 cubic feet of water 
per second for the United States and 36,000 cubic feet per second for Canada. 
Secondly, the parties agreed that for purposes of irrigation and power the 
St. Mary and Milk Rivers, in Montana, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, should 
be treated as one stream and that the rivo parties should share equally in that 
water. Since these rivers flow through both countries, they are peculiarly 
suited to international regulation. As a matter of fact, a canal has been built 
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„s well as inlaw for to purposes menhoned. „„te should be taten 

While we are still on the snbjeet of water me, note snou 
of a most unmual provision in to 1909 treaty, "“8^ flow 

the right to erclmive jurlsdletlon over use and diversion 
“eross its border or into its boundary wate., eaeh agreed that ony ere* 
of this right that resulted in damage to citizens of to other shou d ■ 8 

rlset to same righ. and entide to iniured p^es to f 
as if such injury took place in the country where such ^wersi 
ence occurs. . . In the absence of such a provision, if, for exainp , 

United States diverted water from the Milk River, which “ interests 
and flows into Alberta, and if that diversion injured farmers or 
in that province, their only remedy would have been the unce 
diplomatic protests and possible eventual arbitration of cla^s. Tlie quo^d 
section of the treaty recognizes the mutual interest in such nvers and imphes 
that in the long run a responsible exertion of ones own ng s so 
unduly to infringe upon another’s is the only sound basis of mtemationa 
cooperation. One is reminded of one of Justinian’s^ famous basic precepts. 

“So use your own as not to injure another s property. ^ v. *■ f 

A second function conferred upon the IJC by the treaty is a o 
investigating, upon request of either government, and reporting upon . ■ • 
any other questions or matters of difference arising between them involving 
the rights, obligations, or interests of either in relation to the other or to the 
inhabitants of the other along the common frontier. . . .” Upon conclusion o 
its investigation, the Commission is authorized to submit recommendations. 
Altliough it is expressly stipulated that such reports should not have the char- 
acter of arbitral awards, experience has demonstrated clearly that the con 
fidence which the two nations have come to repose in tlie Commission as 
grown so great that its recommendations will not hghtly be disregarded. 

The third, and in some ways potentially the most remarkable, function 
cntnisted to the Commission is Aat of reaching decisions ( not merely recom- 
mendations) by majority vote on “Any questions or matters of difference ans- 
in" between llic High Contracting Parties involving tlie rights, obligations, 
or^intcrcsts of the United States or of the Dominion of Canada either in 
relation to each other or to their respective inhabitants. . . .’’ Such matters 
will be referred to the Commission by joint consent, with the proviso, as far 
as the United States is concerned, that such reference shall be advised an 
consented to by the Senate. Here it is noteworthy that (a) the Commission 
is given power to reach deflnite decisions by simple majority vote and (h) 
the matters in dispute arc not limited to problems of boundary waters but 
extend to any kind of international difficulty jointly faced by the two states. 
On the other hand, however greatly the powers and importance of the Com- 
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mission aro thereby potentially increased, no svich arbitral eases have actually 
been presented to it under this authorization. 

> Commission Activities. Following is one example out of many of 
tlie activity of the IJC in the regulation of water levels and usas: In 1941 the 
city of Seattle filed an application with the Commission seeking jrermission 
to incrc.ise the height of a city-owned Imlroclcctric power dam on the Skagit 
Ris-er. This is a boundarj' water within the meaning of the treats', in that it 
rises in Canada, crosses the international line, flows througli Washington, 
and ultimately empties into the Strait of Juan de Fuca, in the Pacific Ocean. 
Permission was granted by the Commission to raise the dam and tlicrcfore 
the water level of the lake impounded behind it, subject to the condition 
tliat tlie citj’ of Seattle would, before altering the dam, make a definite and 
binding agreement to recompense Uiose Canadians whose land would be 
flooded by the enlarged lake. Most of this land was os\*ned by the Prorince 
of British Columbia, and the rest was in private hands; but regardless 
of owmersbip the city of Seattle must prox'idc indemnity for tlie loss. As is 
common in such cases, the IJC also prorided for the appointment of an Inter- 
national Skagit River Board of Control, to consist of one American and one 
Canadian engineer, with responsibiht)' for acting as technical adrisers to 
the Commission and for making such technical reports as the Commission might 
need in its supervision of the dam-raising project. 

Investigations by the Commission have been numerous, but two e.xamples 
will illustrate the actirit}'. In 192S the IJC was asked to make recommendations 
concerning the allegations of farmers in the state of Washington that sulfur 
dioxide fumes from a smelter at Trail, British Columbia, were being bloum 
across tlie border and were ruining orchards and farms. Investigation showed 
that the damage was not so great as was alleged, but was not inconsequential. 
Therefore the Commission recommended that tlie company which owned 
the Trail smelter should pay $350,000 damages to tlie Washington farmers, 
and it did so. Secondly, the Commission recommended that tlie smelter be 
required to process its waste gases so as to eliminate tliis danger in future, 
and compliance was obtained here also. It is notewortliy that, first, no boimdary 
waters were involved and, secondly, altliough this was not properly speaking 
an arbitration, it attained much the same results. 

In 1946 the two governments referred another question to the Commis- 
sion: they directed it to investigate and report on pollution of boundary 
waters near Detroit— the St. Mary’s River between Lakes Superior and Huron 
and the Niagara River from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. It was made the Com- 
mission’s duty to determine tlie source and possible remedies for the pollution 
of these waters. Detailed investigation resulted in a report in 1950^ in which 

^ See Report of the IJC . . . on the Pollution of Boundary Waters (publisher not stated, 
Washington and Ottawa, 1950). 
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it was shown that pollution stewed f “^fchar^ed from their 

waters, in greater measure bage, bilge waters, and other 

shores, and in considerable amount Detroit River carries 

wastes emanating from ships p^g , combined, and thus the third 

„.ore traffic than ihe Suez opinion that 

item was not to be overloohed. It th dangerous to health 

pollution had reached serious diminished by 

Ld property in the areas affected, and that it should be 

LLnt^ wastes before ^ey were r^iediatly 

national action in response to such recomm comply 

forthcoming, several individual municipahties began takmg steps P 

with the report of the Commission. 

the ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

> Early Proposal. As long ago as 1912 the opening of the 
and the consequent low water-freight rates spurred mterest m a ^p 
the St. Lawrence River be developed from the sea to Lake Onto 
permit ocean-going vessels to reach the ports of the Great Lake, ^g 
concrete was done, however, until several years after the crea 
International Joint Commission. Then, in 1920, the Canadian an 
governments referred to the Commission what has undoubtedly 
most important question it has ever been called upon to investigate. 

> Investigation. The two governments posed a series of que 
to which the Commission was requested to develop answers. It was as 
to determine what improvements to the St. Lawrence would have to e 
to permit deep-draft vessels to navigate up to the Great Lakes, an w 
would be needed if hydroelectric power production were to be adde to suc^ 
a project. The CommEsion was to investigate relative merits of different 
costs and their apportionment between the two governments, and the imme - 
ate and presumptive long-range economic effects of such a developmen . 
In conjunction with a board of engineers the CommEsion held numeroi^ 
hearings in the two countnes, and after long consultations it issued a r^o 
in late 1921. It found that the St. Lawrence waterway was feasible cm 
both economic and engineering points of view, and that in addition ® 
improvement of navigation the production of water power should be un er 
taken. The economic benefits of the plan, it was agreed, would re oun 
to the advantage of the United States in greater measure than to that o 
Canada, and the IJC recommended that the costs of improvement of naviga 
tion he shared in proportion to expected benefits. As far as hydroelectric 
was concerned, however, costs and advantages should be shared equally. e 
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Commission recommended tlic negotiation of a treat)' to can)' its recommen- 
dations into cfFecl.-- 

^The Watcncay Treaty, 1932. Finally, in 1932, the 1921 recommenda- 
tion of the Commission was implemented svhen the United States and Canada 
negotiated and signed the St. Lawrence Deep ^^’’ate^^vay Treaty, calling for 
the construction of the seaway. Shortly tlicrcaftcr the treat)' was submitted 
to the Senate, but no action was taken. In 193-1 the subject was revived 
by President Roosevelt, only to be defeated by the Senate’s constituUonal two- 
thirds rule: forty-six senators favored tlie treat)', as against fort)'-two opposed; 
thus tlie project was lost 

^ Clashes of Economic Interest. The vote on the treaty was indicative 
of the economic interests on botli sides of tlie seaway quesh'on. It is apparent 
that if seagoing vessels were in a position to enter the Great Lakes, tlie Lake 
ports and surrounding manufacturing and agricultural enterprises might expect 
an increase in business, and that tliey would profit immensely from water- 
freight rates, which arc almost invariably lower than railroad or otlier land 
rates.^ By that same token, ho\\'evcr, transportation and manufacturing inter- 
ests along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts might be expected to oppose the project 
because of the competition it would afford tlieir vested interests. Entrenclied 
railroads, shipping lines, coal-mining and electric-power companies were 
especially active in opposition to tins potential competition. The Senate vote 
in 1934 fairly accurately reflected tliis clash of interests: opposed to treaty 
ratification were the senators from all the Atlantic and Gulf states except 
South Carolina and Alabama, whose shipping interests could scarcely fear 
St Lawrence competition; in favor of ratification were all the Great Lakes 
states except Ilh'nois, all tlie west-coast states, and numerous interior ones. 
The defection of Illinois, which might have been expected to lead tlie fight 
for the treaty, was presumably accounted for by the fact that the seaway 
treaty also included stringent limitations on the amount of water tliat could 
be diverted from Lake Michigan to flush out the Chicago drainage canal.-^ 

^ The 1941 Agreement. Since politico-economic opposition to the water- 

^The questions put to Uie IJC and its ans^vcrs wll be found in Interim Report of the 
IJC on the Champlain Watcncaij (J. O. Fntenaude, Ott.iwa, 1938), pp. 160-175; text of the 
1932 Waterxvay Treaty is in ibid., pp. 177-183. Sec also International Joint Commission, 
Report on the St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Inoestigatlon, Dec. 19, 1921 (GPO, 
1922), 67th Congress, 2nd Session, Sen. Doc. No. 114; Survey of the Great Lahes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project (GPO, 1934), 73rd Congress, 2nd Session, Sen. Doc. 
No, 116; Harold G, Moulton, C. S, Morgan, and A. L. Lee, The St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Project (Brookings Institution, 1929); The Reference Shelf, St. Lawrence River 
Ship Canal (H. W. Wilson Co., 1926); and Congressional Digest, June-July 1952, pp. 163- 
192. 

“ Two organizations in Washington arc engaged in lobbying for and against the St. 
Lawrenee project. In favor of it is die Great Lakes— St. Lawence Association, supported by 
numerous chambers of commerce and by sucli farm bodies as die National Grange and die 
Farm Bureau Federation; opposed is the National St. Lawrence Project Conference. 

See Callahan, op. cit., p. 555. 
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. 1 Ae necessary tvvo-thirds vote in the Senate, ihe 

way evidently t^ek: it negotiated an executive 

administration early m 194 ® Emnaht into effect by simple major- 

agreement with Canada which wou e g Canadian ParBament. 

4 votes in both houses of Congress and ° a Great 

approve the 1941 agreement . . as an integral part of the ]Oi 

the North American continent. had dis- 

The 1941 agreement was opposed by the same intere 

approved of the 1932 treaty, and for the same earBer 

way in the 1940’s and thereafter came, however, not only primary 

sponsors but in ever-increasing measure from ^ggO’s as 

Itivation was the national defense. Through the 

legislation to implement the agreement was studied y o ended 

committees, reported, debated, and recommitted the wateivvay was Me^^d 
by the Presidents, the Secretaries of State and of Defense, the Joi 
Staff, the Permanent Joint ( American-Canadian) Board on Defense, e 
of Defense MobiBzation, and others.^’ They argued for Ae naviga o 
power development on grounds that it would faciBtate ship construcbon 
Lpair on theLltered inland waters of the Great Lakes, and that this woidd 
be an important safety factor in time of war; that its large amounts ° 
power were needed by both civihan and defense industry, that e 
waterway would be invulnerable to submarine attack and would shorten essen- 
tial shipping lanes; that it would reBeve the overloaded raihoad system o e 
northeastern section of the country; and that it would furnish a cheap a ^ 
expeditious channel for shipment of Labrador iron ore to the Great La^ 'es o 
ports. The last argument was based on the known facts that the Mesabi 
long the major American source of high-grade iron ore, was rapidly approac 
ing exhaustion and that new and even higher-grade deposits had been is^ 
covered in Labrador, whence they could be shipped by rail to the St. Lawrenc 
and then by water southwest to the Great Lakes. 

25 Text in Vocs. Am. For. Reis., 1940-1941, pp. 187-195; see PP.'J.^Se act 

^nnn potion with the legal question o£ the constitutionality of accomphshing by legi j 

^rwHch rad been refused while in treaty form. -Tie legal Adviser of 
State and the Attorney General of the United States agreed that the legislatio p P 

A.n. Fc R.U.. im0.»4l. pP- 201- 

27 -p.-,. texts of pertinent statements, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1943-1946, pp. 784 786, 
ibid 19dT, pp- 562-565; ibid., 1948, pp. 540-541; ibid., 1949, p. 535. 
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The usual anti-waterway argiunents continued to be advanced, but were 
rather easily answered. To the allegation that the seaway would make ruinous 
competition for the railroads, the answer appeared to be that if anything it 
would in the long run provide more business for them. The allegation that the 
waterway would be closed by ice for five months of every year seemed less 
serious than it might be, since the same had long been true, and without 
disaster, in the matter of getting Mesabi ore through the Soo locks to ports on 
Lakes Michigan and Erie. The waterway locks could be sabotaged, but against 
such a threat the United States and Canada were not defenseless. The argu- 
ment that the additional power was not needed appeared to the Defense and 
other departments to be simply contrary to fact. It had once been argued that 
the waterway should not be built because of its great cost, but by 1950 that 
objection had been met by the agreement that the canals and locks shoiJd be 
made self-liquidating and self-supporting, through freight tolls.®* 

^ The Present Problem. As of the early 1950’s the federal executive 
branch was still pressing for action. Out of the 2400 miles of waterway 
between Duluth and the Atlantic, about 115 required major action; this was 
the part between Montreal and Ogdensburg, New York, where extensive dams, 
locks, canals and powerhouses were projected. The United States Army Engi- 
neers estimated in 1951 that the total cost of completing the project would be 
about 818 million dollars; of this amount, existing plans called for the United 
States to pay 567 million dollars. The American cost was higher than the 
Canadian mainly for two reasons: first, at considerable expense, Canada had 
already constructed major works that would be part of the completed water- 
way; and secondly, as noted earlier, it was believed that the United States 
would realize a greater economic advantage from the seaway than would its 
neighbor. Out of the 567-million-dollar American share, the federal govern- 
ment would assume about 375 million dollars, and by agreement with the 
state of New York the remaining 192 million dollars would be invested in 
power production that would eventually be transferred and charged to that 
state. In any case, the plans called for no ultimate expense to the taxpayer, 
because, as we have indicated earlier, the project. was to be self-supporting 
through tolls. 

Even though the pro-waterway arguments apparently appealed to the 
great majority of disinterested observers, the opposition continued to block 
action by Congress. Meanwhile, the Canadian government was obviously 
becoming restless over American inactivity on a project tentatively accepted 
decades before. Consequently, in 1951 the Canadian Prime Minister proposed 
that his coimtry alone should proceed with construction, before costs mounted 
any higher and while there was still time to carry through such a major under- 

A good article in this connection is that by Freeman Lincoln, Battle of the St. 
Lawence," Fortune, Dec. 1950, pp. 84-90, 184-189. 
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arrangements are nearly completed for proceeding wth the ■ 
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1941 agreement . . . P 

Still Congress acted with the deliberateness that had characterized it m 
this matter for decades past. The President’s message had, however, ma^ ® ^ 
beyond any shadow of doubt that, although the American economic interes^^ 
that opposed the seaway might block American participation, other mean^ 
would be employed to carry the project through to completion, and the 
would be a waterway under Canadian ownership and operation, which g 
ican ships would use under conditions that their government had no part in 

> 1952 Action. The President’s threat evidently did not carry much 
weight on Capitol Hill, for two months after the message last quoted, the 
sent the seaway biU back to committee, thus killing it for the 1952 session. 

23 New york Times. Apr. 20, 1952, p. 39; see also ibid., Feb. 3, 1952, p. 2E. 
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vote was close— forty-tlirec to forty— but tlie opponents were in the majorityj 
as before, tliey drew much, altliough by no means all, of their strcngtli from 
the eastern and soutliem seaboard states. 

Holding tlie project in abeyance did not mean, actually, that no seagoing 
ships could reach the Great Labes, since those witli a draft of 14 feet or less 
could ^a^^gate the e.visting Canadian locks and canals. However, these ships 
were relatively small and few compared \sith the ones tliat proponents of the 
seaway had in view: tliey proposed tlie construction of a channel svith a mini- 
mum depdi of 27 feet from the Great Lakes to the deep water of the St. 
LawTence; such a channel would be nawgable by vessels of 20,000 tons. At all 
events, whatever the proposals and whatever their merits, the history of tlie 
St. Lasvrence deep waterway affords a most instructive demonstration of the 
interaction of domestic and international polib'es, as well as substantiation of 
the oft-made statement tliat tlie dinding line between internal and “foreign” 
affairs is a wavering if not none.iastent one. 

CONCLUSION 

The story of American-Canadian relations through the past century and a 
half begins wth stress and strife, which might have been e-vyiected under the 
circumstances. But gradually tliis friction gave way to a peaceful international 
relationship in which neither country any longer thought of fighting or anne.\- 
ing the other, even though one came to have ten times the other’s population 
and other indices of national power. It is noteworthy that the two not only 
learned to live together in harmony but developed international macliinery to 
remove sources of friction as soon as they arose. The record written by the 
United States and Canada beh’es the assertion often cynically made that nations 
Nvill never learn to settle their disputes by arbitration or by the devices typified 
by the International Joint Commission. At least these two nations have shown 
that they can and ^vill cooperate with each other where tlieir mutual interests 
are thereby clearly served. One competent obsen'er of tlie international scene 
has well said: ‘The real test of an institution is whether it works or not. Apply- 
ing this test to tlie North Atlantic Triangle [the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada], we see that here is a field where international obligation and 
domestic policy have been welded toward a common purpose.”^® 
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CHAPTER 13 


AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


— „ o. -B.. cc^Bcrs o! 

Empire is a long and often fascmabng one 
1 tell it in all its details.^ Although many of us 

been hermetically sealed against ^°^?bTen sporadic Western inter- 
century, the fact of the matter E that there Christian 

course with that country since the sixth or to all manner 

era Particularly in modem times, however, the c ‘ , -vEich led to no 

of arbitrary intermptions on the part of the Chinese officials, which 

end of difficulties. 

EARLY CONTACTS AND TREATY SETTLEMENTS ^ 

As the Westerners saw it, the Chinese people and officials 
perve™. Fo, one flung, to go,e„™ent un.shamedly compt • 
a Ugh official such as a coUeclor o! customs had pa.d hea^ly tot P 
and wanted to make a tortune during what would probably be a short^^ 
of office, he expected that his palm would be frequently cros 
:L:tial — of silver. Not only was flris -y eeze” taken or gtoUed^^^; 
the same collector of customs rarely considered himself bound by 
taperial scale of tariffs, raiher, he charged what the traffic would bear-of.en 

ten times the official rates-and waxed prosperous. i , lively at 

Trade with China in the modem era was conducted almost exciu 
Canton, where the physical conditions were not the happi^t, from ® 
oint of view. Traders had to remain within their “factory or ware 
pounds; they were subjected to all manner of official and unoffici pers 
indignities; their wives could not accompany them but must 
Portuguese port of Macao, near the mouth of the Canton River; J 
ermitted to deal only with certain Chinese merchants who co 
formed a merchant guild known as the Co-hong; and the J^g^iee. 

the trading game were likely to he changed at any moment witho ^ 

1 vri, inrv H told in a number of the books listed in the Selected Referraces on 

„?i3. r»> *■ 

S’ H^arley FT MacNair; and Harold M. Vmacke. 
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Fairness requires it to be added that many of tlie foreign merchants and their 
cinploj'ccs were not tlic cream of genteel wcsfem-Europcan society; in fact, 
they were often an obstreperous Jot. To complicate rclaUons still further, the 
Cliincsc ofiicials took tJic linuglity attitude that tlicir emperor was tlie sovereign 
of tire universe, tlvat lie was supreme over all other nilcrs, and that any external 
contact on the part of tlie Chinese was tliercfore a matter of the outer bar- 
barians’ coming to p.ay tribute to the Son of Hcai-cn, who sometimes would 
gradously condescend to hear their petitions. The Chinese assumed tlic posi- 
tion that tliey had no need or desire for outside contact and tliat they were, 
consequently, conferring a great boon upon the foreigner by pemiitting him 
access to the country to buy tea or spices or silk. 

^ The ''Opium War." The immediate ostensible cause of the forcible 
opening of China to Western trade on a treat)* basis was the struggle known 
somewhat unfortunately as tlie "Opium War.” For many years before 1840 a 
profitable trade in opium had been conducted at Canton. Imperial ordinances 
normally forbade the trade, but the locxil officials connived at its continuance 
because it was immensely profitable to tlicm. Tlie opium was therefore usually 
smuggled; but since tlie trade was a matter of common knowledge, smuggling 
was hardly the name for it. Sporadic attempts at reform came, fizzled out, and 
went In 1839, howe\*er, the Emperor sent a Commissioner named Lin to 
Canton witli orders to suppress tlie trade, and to tlie surprise of all concerned, 
Lin took his responsibilities seriously. The result was a seizure of Western- 
owned opium, accomphshed slowly but peaceably. Meamvhile a Chinese was 
killed at Kowloon (near Hong Kong) by a part)' of rioting English sailors, and 
English authorities were unable to find the guilt)' parties. The Chinese opened 
military operations against the foreigners because of this killing, and the 
"Opium War” was on, destined to endure into the middle of 1842. 

The war was fought only in small part over the opium trade. Bad blood 
had been developing for many years, and the edict for cessation of the opium 
business and the Kowloon killing of the Chinese were only tlie sparks that 
happened to be nearest the powder keg. It is an oversimplification to imply 
that the war was fought solely to protect the opportunit)' of the traders to 
bootleg the vile product of tlie poppy. Many grievances had long been develop- 
ing. They came to a head in 1839-1842. 

>■ The Treaty of Nanking, 1842. Military operations on the foreign side 
were conducted primarily by tlie British, and it was to them tliat the Chinese 
surrendered in mid-1842, after tlie British had seized Nanking. Two weeks 
later the Treaty of Nanking was signed, the first of die great modem Western 
treaties with China;- this was the entering xvedge for tlie opening of China to 

- There had been a Sino-Russian Treaty of Nerdiinsk as far bade as 16S9, by which 
there had been mutual recognition of governments and boundaries; but the 1842 treaty was 
the first in tlie series with which modem international relations concern themselves. 
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if*£2; ,T™. 
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fliiSItsisfiisses 

LTectfon of documents bearing on Sino-American relaUons. 
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sighs of relief by 18-14, thinking that the way was now unrcscrv-cclly open for 
trade. It developed dial they were badly mistaken. Thc\’ Iiad overlooked the 
Chinese resentment against foreign intcn’cntion and war and the prevalent 
su-spicion of all motives of the "foreign devils." Disputes quickly arose over the 
interpretation of the treaties in such matters as foreign purchase of land, travel 
away from the treat}’ ports, and c.xtratcrritorialit)’. China itself througli the 
ISoOs was caught in the grip of the mammoth Taiping Rebellion, which cost 
twenty million lives and was bound to disturb the nonnal activities of anyone 
in the countx}'. Of Uic five treaty ports, only hvo— Canton and Shanghai- 
turned out to be ver}’ useful to the foreign traders; the usefulness of the others 
suffered severe limitations bcc.ause of geographic location or the attitude of 
local officials. Opium smuggling continued and increased. Incident after inci- 
dent arose in which foreigners became involved in violent conflict m'tli Chinese. 
Cases in which foreign citizens beat Chinese because of alleged business irreg- 
ularities, or in which Chinese tortured or killed missionaries who ventured too 
far into the interior from the treat}’ ports, could not be expected to contribute 
to the growth of tnic friendship and understanding. a consequence of many 
such irritants, and especially of some particularly brutal murders of foreign 
citizens, the French and Brib'sh decided, in 1S57, upon punitive mih'tar}' action. 

The Treaties of 1S58-1SG0. The militar}’ operations tliercupon con- 
ducted were not widespread, but tliey had the desired effect of forcing tlic 
recalcitrant Chinese imperial government into new negotiations and revisions 
of the earlier treaties. In 18S8 a new American treat}’ was concluded, which 
contained prorisions for most-favored-nation treatment; for authorizing Amer- 
ican ministers to go to Peking for special business, altljough not to reside there 
permanently; for toleration of Christian missionary work; and for e.xtraterri- 
toriality. The French and British treaties of the same year were similar, e.vcept 
that these two nations received indemnity from tlie Chinese for the recent 
military operations and die British obtained die right to navigate die Yangtze 
River, to trade in the interior, and to open ten more "treat}’ ports." An accom- 
panying agreement fixed Chinese import tariffs at 5 percent ad valorem. 

Furdier military operations ensued because of die Chinese attempt to 
evade ratification. Another round of negotiations took place in Peking in 1860, 
resulting in the conclusion of the treaties that remained the basis for foreign 
intercourse for the rest of the century. The agreements of 1860 were similar to 
those of 1858, but added authorization of Chinese emigration, of permanent 
residence of foreign ministers at Peking, of die opening of Tientsin to foreign 
commerce and residence, and of die Engh'sh leasehold on Kowloon, die 
Chinese mainland peninsula across die harbor from Hong Kong. For years to 
come the Chinese were to complain bitterly about diese and earh'er treaties, on 
the ground tiiat unfair concessions had been e.xtorted by force. A good part of 
the history of Chinese-Western relations in die past century is die story of 
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being in tlie waters of the five ports of China open to foreign commerce, 
will be under the jurisdiction of the officers of their o^vn government, who 
TOth the masters and owners tliereof will manage the same without control 
on the part of China." 

Thus was estabh'shed the principle that Americans should not be subjected to 
local jurisdiction but should be tried by their o^vn consuls, under their own law, 
and punished accordingly. This was the essence of extraterritoriality. It is to 
be remembered that the presence of most-favored-nation clauses in the various 
treaties operated to grant to all foreigners protected by treaty the most advan- 
tageous rights or privileges (such as extraterritoriality) conceded to anyone. 

^ Reasons for Extraterritoriality. The insistence of the “foreign de\'ils” 
upon such privileges was not \vithout reason.® It was based in one way or 
another on the quality of the Chinese judicial system. For example, the 
Chinese judge was not legally trained; his educational background, like that of 
other government officials, lay in the literary classics. Although most of the 
Chinese law was ^vritten down somewhere or other, it was, at least in the early 
days, not available readily to the foreigner, who was placed in the position, 
before 1843, of being responsible for obedience to laws imknown to him and 
which he could not even discover. In addition, under Chinese practice the 
judge was not bound solely by e,xisting law but was himself authorized to 
define and punish new offenses. As there was nothing in the natme of a legal 
profession, foreigners could not hope for aid from trained Ia\vyers. The judges 
were poorly paid, and generally they followed the pattern of the typical 
Chinese civil servant in expecting to supplement their salaries \vith “squeeze”; 
thus a court decision was likely to go to that litigant whose purse was heaviest. 

Furthermore, Chinese law required that an accused person confess before 
he could be convicted, and it permitted that he or other witnesses be tortured. 
As though this Avere not bad enough from the Westerners’ point of view, the 
ancient law of China required that someone must be held accountable for 
every crime. If, for example, one man committed a crime but avoided capture, 
his father, or possibly the whole village of which he had been a resident, might 
be held responsible for his crime and punished accordingly. And finally, the 

^ From Articles 21 and 25 of the Treaty of Wanghia; see Clyde, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
The standard work on extraterritoriality in China is that by G. W. Keeton, The Development 
of Extraterritoriality in China (Longmans, Green, London, 2 vols., 1928). The details of the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Wanghia are given in that work in Vol. I, pp. 177-187, and the 
text of the treaty is in Vol. II, pp. 277-280. Other books of importance on this subject are: 
Report of the Commission on Extraterritoriality in China, Sept. 16, 1926 (GPO, 1926); 

F. E. Hinckley, American Consular Jurisdiction in the Orient (Lowdermilk, Washington, 
1906); and Shih Shun liu. Extraterritoriality: Its Rise and Decline (Columbia University 
Press, 1925), 

® It is interesting to note in passing that some other countries that have granted e^to- 
territorial jurisdiction have done so, as Turkey did many years ago, because of their feeling 
that their laws and courts were too exalted to be ^vasted upon infidels. However, this 
not the case in China. The foreigners, rather than the Chinese, demanded extraterritoriality. 
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Chinese. Tlic latter were not slow to seize upon and publicize these deficiencies; 
and they were not hesitant to suggest that when in Rome one should do as 
the Romans do: submit to local jurisdiction. 

^Chinese Attempts to Abolish Extraterritoriality. Even though the 
sj’stcm in practice was far from perfect, the Westerners were loath to discard 
it. However poorly the consular courts performed, tliey were at least preferable 
to the Chinese judiciaiy, and no Wesfem counby* wished to subject its citizens 
to local jurisdiction. Even after the 1911 revolution and the alleged material 
improvement in the judicial sj'stcm the foreigners were not conAinced that 
the improvement in the administrab'on of justice was as great anj’where in 
China as tlie Chinese said it was, or tliat it was discernible at all outside of a 
few major cities. 

The first direct esidcnce of Chinese progress toward abolition of e.vtra- 
tenitorialit)' came in 1902-1903. In tlie former year an Anglo-Chinese treat)' 
was signed that tool: note of Chinese aspirations toward judicial reform, 
and in it Britain agreed "... to give every' assistance to sudr reform and she 
w’ill also be prepared to relinquish her e.xtraterritorial rights when she is satis- 
fied that the state of Chinese laws, tlie arrangement of their administration, 
and other considerations warrant her so doing."^ Manifestly this was a highly 
qualified agreement on the part of the British, and one tliat did not demand 
rapid implementation. A year later tlie United States and- Japan concluded 
similar treaties wntii China, and they also were slow' in e.xecuting the agree- 
ments.^® 

^The Washin^on Conference, 1921. The Chinese attach on the priv- 
ileged status of foreigners was carried further wath an appeal to the Versailles 
Peace Conference to abolish the s}'stem, but tlie attempt was completely unsuc- 
cessful. The Chinese tried again at the Washington Conference of 1921, and 
failed again. That Conference did, how'ever, provide for the creation of a 
commission of investigation, to be composed of one member from every' state 
stiU enjoying extraterritorialit)', whose dut)' it w'ould be to surs'ey the Chinese 
judicial s)'stem and to deliver findings and recommendations. Because of 
internal political disturbances in China, tlie investigation W'as not made until 
1926, W’hen an intensive on-the-spot examination of conditions took place. 

in general the commission found that Chinese intentions w'ere good, that 
some progress had been made, tliat there were serious objections to the extra- 
territorial s)'stem, but that much remained to be done before the foreigners 

'’See John V. A. MacMuiray, Trcaltcs and Agreements with and Concerning China, 
1894-1919 (O-xford University Press, 2 vols., 1921), Vol. I, p. 351. Tliis is an e.TtremeIy 
useful collection of documents. It was supplemented by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace publication Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning China, 1919-1929 
(Washington, 1929). 

“ The te.xt of the American treaty is found in Clyde, op. cit., pp. 222-230; Article KV 
deals with extraterritoriality'. 
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u See the entire Report of the Commission on Extraterritoriahty in Chna, Sep 
1926 , especiaUy Part IV, “RecommendaUons.” 
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prinlcgcs. Obviously no one could maintain that the Chinese government nns 
more efficient or more stable in 19 i2 than it had been a decade or hvo earlier; 
but one could— and wo did— take die point of ^^ew that what was good enough 
for our wartime allies was good enough for us, and that a friendly gesture 
such as Uie abolition of extraterritorial jurisdicb'on might materially raise 
Chinese morale. At all events, in January 1943 a new treaty was signed, stat- 
ing that: 

All tlrose provisions of treabes or agreements in force between the 
United States of America and the Republic of China which authorize 
tire Government of the United States of America or its representabves 
to exercise jurisdiction over nabonals of the United States of America 
in tire territory’ of the Rcpubh'c of China are hereby abrogated. Nabonals 
of tire United States of America in such territory' shall be subject to the 
jurisdicbon of the Government of China in accordance with the principles 
of intemabonal law and pracbce.^* 

Rabficabons Avere exchanged and the treaty formally went into force on May 
20, 1943— a date that may' well be remembered as a Landmark in Sino-American 
relabons. From that date China was recognized as a legal equal in the matter 
of judicial administrabon, and it had thus won its long fight against what had 
come to be possibly the most loathsome of the imequal treabes. Even so, it is 
notable that the abohbon of extraterritoriality' came as a concession to the 
polibcal-strategic necessibes of a war; it is unfortunate that the abolibon could 
not reflect final achievement of a well-ordered judiciary. At any rate, at this 
same bme the British were negobabng a similar treaty' with China, thus bring- 
ing to a close a full century of foreign consular jurisdicbon. 

THE TREATi' TARIFF 

A second major irritant to Chinese-Western relabons was the convenbonal, 
or treaty, tariff regime. We have seen that in the days before the first treabes 
of the 1840 s the traders often complained that the tariff rates Avere imknoAvn 
and constantly fluctuating at the Avhim and to the profit of the local officials. 
Consequently the first British treabes, in 1842 and 1843, in addibon to opening 
five ports and permitting the appointment of consular officers, provided that 
the Chinese should levy a tariff on exports and imports that Avas not to exceed 
5 percent ad valorem, and that this rate should not be changed Avithout the 
consent of both parties to the treaty. This Avas the origin of the conventional 
tariff system, Avhich Avas Avidely applied not only to the British, but also to all 
other foreign traders. 

At the incepbon of this policy its intent Avas mainly stabilizabon; the 
merchants simply wanted to know Avhere they stood in terms of tariff rates. 

“ See Docs. Am. For. Rets.. 1942-1943, p. 489; see ibid., pp. 485-501, for texts of other 
relevant documents. 
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13 See W. w. Willoughby, China at the Conference (Johns Hop 
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I 1“ The text of this treaty wiu 
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18 There is an excellent brief sunnnary of Chinese-exclusion legislation in Vo 
For. Reis.. 1943-1944, pp. 607-609, 612-616. directly 

u Documents bearing on the very severe boycott cit pp. 231-242. 

A V.V flip then recent exclusion le^lation, will be found in Clyde, op. ct ., pp 
rause y 140-158, for other documents bearing on the immigration qu 

t Docs Am Fvt. Rch-> 1943-1944, pp. 610-611. 
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It Uimed out that the Chinese would have an annual quota of lOo.’” Further- 
more, a ver}' important section of tlic new law established tlie right of the 
Chinese to become naturalized citizens on the same basis as other aliens. 

Tlius, in 19-13, by one stroke, mucli of tliis long-standing source of Sino- 
American bitterness was eliminated. One cannot resist a baclrward glance 
and some speculation as to what advantages the United States might have 
obtained if it had treated the Chinese on a basis of equality all along instead 
of veering off into discriminator)' policies, as it did from 1882 to 1943. A 
diplomacy presumably designed to protect American national interests, includ- 
ing those of trade, operates in a most peculiar fashion when its discrimination 
antagonizes the customers. It uall be remembered that in this venture into 
diplomacy Congress disregarded the adsdee of those who under our consfa'tufa'on 
are charged uatli tlie conduct of foreign affairs. Tlie whole story is eloquent 
testimony to the practical impossibilit)' of completely separating foreign from 
domestic policy. 

In any case, 1943 was a happy year for those concerned with removal 
of old sources of Sino-American friction. Not only were immigration and natu- 
ralization matters resdsed but it %\dll be recalled tliat China was permitted 
to throw off the chains of e.xtraterritorial jurisdiction. Thus the Chinese were 
at long last ready to ". . . assume, among tlie powers of tlie earth, tlie separate 
and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of Natures God entitle 
them.” 

THE OPEN DOOR POLICY 

^ Early Background. One who studies the policies of tlie European 
powers with regard to Africa in the nineteenth century soon learns that this con- 
tinent of largely undeveloped peoples and resources was rapidly colonized in 
this period, mainly by Great Britain, France, and Belgium. So thoroughly was 
this colonization process executed that when Italy and Germany finally com- 
pleted their national unification in the late nineteenth century and looked about 
for colonial conquests they were impelled to complain that the banquet had 
already been eaten and that nothing but crumbs was left for them. 

Toward the end of the same century appearances indicated that Africa's 
fate might befall another tremendous and undeveloped area: China. The 

The text of the law is in ibid., pp. 611-812. The 1943 law still discriminates somewhat 
against the Cliinese (as contrasted ■with Europeans) in that (1) no ■visa preference is given 
to the immediate family of a Chinese-American citizen, and therefore the family must enter 
under the regular quota of 105; and (2) nonquota status is denied to Cliinese bom and 
living in nonquota areas, most notably Latin America. Other immigrant aliens are charged 
to the quota of the state of their birth, but as applied to Chinese tlie law mates race rather 
than place of birth the determining factor. Furthermore, if a person has one-half blood of a 
race ineligible to citizenship, he is non-admissible. Thus the 1943 legislation is not wholly 
satisfactory even to the Chinese, and it discriminates even further against otlier Orientals. 
On this subject see T. A. Bisson, America’s Far Eastern Policy (Macmillan, 1945), pp. 140- 
143. 
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previously noted, expressed great interest in Mancliuria and Korea, although 
neither could be said to have had as strong a sphere of influence there as the 
other powers had fartlier south. 

Such more or less informal understandings among the powers were often 
supplemented xvith foreign leaseholds, as at Kowloon, Tsingtao, and Weihaiwei, 
and wdth “nonalienation” agreements, by which China agreed xvitli tlie foreign 
power that it would not cede tlie territory’ in question to any third power. 

The pattern in tlicse spheres of influence was in general the same: by 
gentleman’s agreement, British interests, for c.xample, would be supreme 
in tlie British sphere, and tlie other powers would stay out.*" This meant that 
British merchants would do tlie lion’s share of trading, British bankers would 
make loans to the local Cliinese government, and British bankers and engineers 
would finance and construct public works, roads, and railroads in tlie area. 
By the same token, Frencli interests would be allowed a free hand in the French 
sphere, German interests in tlie German sphere, and so on. This arrange- 
ment had manifest advantages from the European standpoint. 

From the American standpoint, however, tliese spheres of influence had 
equally manifest disadvantages. The United States had no sphere of influence, 
but wished freedom to trade anywhere. We also insisted tliat the right of mis- 
sionary endeavor should be conceded, as such endeavor had long been one 
of the major American interests in China; about one thousand American mis- 
sionaries were working in China in 1900.“ Secretary of State John Hay, survey’- 
ing the Far Eastern scene in the closing months of tlie nineteenth century, had 
cause for alarm. If Japan and Russia xvished pieces of Chinese territory, as they 
obviously did, might not the same be true of other powers? Might not the 
spheres of influence be easily converted into outright colonies on the African 
model?2* This conversion could have been accomplished with great facility, 
approximately in this fashion: a foreign missionary or trader goes farther into 
the interior than regulations permit. He is murdered by irate, anti-foreign 
Chinese. His mother country then lands troops on a punitive expedition to 
"teach the natives a lesson," The lesson having been taught, the troops remain. 

For documents illustrative of tlie spherc-of-influence and nonalienation agreements, 
see MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 98, 104, 112, and 152. 

-^See Kenneth S. Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in China (Macanillan, 
1929). 

The Englishman A. E. Hippisley, a behind-tlie-scenes prime mover of the Open Door 
policy, succinctly stated the possibilities in mid-1899: "Spheres of influence— euphemisticall)’ 
termed ‘the economic and geographical gravitation of certain portions of the Chinese Empire 
—have now been recognized and must be treated as existing facts. So far, however, the 
special rights and privileges claimed by each Power in its own sphere, consist only of 
preferential or exclusive rights to construct railroads and exploit mines in it. They have not 
as yet been extended to a claim to impose a differential tariff on merchandise consumed in 
or passing through it; but how soon such a claim may be advanced no one can say.” Quoted 
by A. W. Griswold, in The Far Eastern Policy of the United States (Harcourt, Brace, 1938), 

p. 66. 
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A protectorate, and later a colony, is created. Such a procedure had been fol- 
lowed in Africa and might well be duplicated in China.--* 

> Anglo-American Community of Interests. Quite apparently it w’as o 
the advantage of the United States to forestaU a “cutting of the Chinese naelon, 
because it would presumably result in termination, or at all events great restne- 
tion, of the activity of American businessmen and missionaries in China. By a 
historical accident of great significance, British interests at tlie end of e 
century were simfiar to American. At least two thirds of China’s foreign trade 
was with England, and the latter naturally wished to continue this happy state 
of affairs. It was clearly to Londons advantage to keep open all possible ave- 
nues of trade, for Britons no less than Yankees could foresee a bleak future 
in China if the other powers colonized it. 

Furthermore, as a power of far-flung commitments, England was then 
involved in rivalries with France in Africa, with Russia in the Near East, an 
with Germany in naval and commercial matters, to say nothing of the Boer 
War in South Africa. Being involved in so many competitions, and desinng 
to maintain her balance of power, Britain wanted friends. It was only a f®"^ 
years later (in 1902) that the British concluded the Anglo-Japanese Alhance, 
which in part fulfilled their need for friends. It will be recalled that in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century Britain yielded gracefiJly to Amencan 
desires in the Caribbean, in the matters of the Venezuela-British Guiana bound- 
ary dispute and the negotiation of the Hay-Pa\mcefote Treaty, by which 
England conceded the exclusive right of the United States to build and main- 
tain the Panama Canal. The situation in China was part of the over-all world 
picture that the British Foreign Secretary must keep in mind. 

Proposal of the Open Door Policy. In 1823 the British and the Amer- 
ieans had found an identity of interest that ultimately led to the pronouncement 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Seventy-five years later and on the other side of 
the globe, a similar picture presented itself. Therefore, in early 1898, the 
Enghsh government quietly suggested to the American that cooperative action 
to forestall Western colonization of China might be advisable. But President 
McKinley, preoccupied with Spain and Cuba, rejected the overture. A year 
or two later, however, the picture had changed: the Spanish-American War ha 
ended with the United States in occupation of the Philippines. The Unite 
States in those years was becoming not only a world power but, what is more 
important at the moment, a Far Eastern power. 

Under the impact of these changes. Secretary of State John Hay in late 
1899 addressed notes to Britain, Russia, Germany, France, and Japan setting 
forth the idea that the United States would welcome a joint intemationa 
declaration 

25 It was such a sequence of events that led someone to remark, not irreverently, that to 
the imperialist a missionary was worth more dead than alive. 
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... to the effect that each in its respective spheres of interest or influ- 
ence— 

First. Will in no ^\'ise interfere with any treaty port or any vested interest 
within any so-called “sphere of interest” or leased territory it may have in 
China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to 
all merchandise landed or shipped to aU such ports as are wi thin said 
“sphere of interest” (unless they be “free ports”), no matter to what 
nationality it may belong, and that duties so leviable shall he collected 
by the Cldnese Government. 

Third. That it -will levy no higher harbor dues on vessels of another 
nationality frequenting any port in such “sphere” than shall be lewed on 
vessels of its orvn nationality, and no higher railroad charges over lines 
built, controlled, or operated ^vi thin its “sphere” on merchandise belonging 
to citizens or subjects of other nation^ties transported through such 
“sphere” than shall be lewed on similar merchandise belonging to its 
o^vn nationals transported over equal distances.®® 

Such a declaration amounted essentially to a reiteration of the plea for 
continued application of most favored nation treatment in China, and thus it 
was by no means brand-new. That such self-denial would not greatly attract 
imperialistic powers is not surprising; yet they could not face the world -with 
a frank disavowal of concurrence in Secretary Hay’s proposals. The answers 
therefore were guarded and in most cases pledged acquiescence contingent 
upon unanimous agreement; the one exception was Russia, which scarcely 
bothered to veil its complete dislike of such talk. In 1900 Hay announced that, 
since all acceptances (except Russia’s) were conditioned upon oflier accept- 
ances, he would consider that the nations were now imited in support of the 
principles he had announced. To say that the American Secretary of State 
was popular in Emopean chancelleries after this coup would be to trifle badly 
\vith the truth. 

^ Meaning of the Open Door in 1900. Several things should be observed 
in connection xsdth this important pronouncement of policy. First, as noted 
above, the policy was really not a new one but a restatement of the most 
favored nation principle, which was rooted in the earliest of the modem treaties 
with China. As John Hay said, the United States was only suggesting a desire 
for a “fair field and no favor,” about which there was nothing novel. Secondly, 
the policy was of dubious binding strength, because of the conditions that 
various powers had imposed on their acceptance and because of the means 

Text in Clyde, op. cit., pp. 213-214. Good descriptions of the origin and meaning of 
the Open Door polity will be found in the following: M. J. Bau, T/ie Open Door Do^rinc 
in Relation to China (Macmillan, 1923); A. W. Griswold, op. cit., pp. SS-S6, 475-302; 
Foster R. Dulles, Foriu Years of American-] apanese Relations (Appleton-Century, 193 1 ), 
pp. 21-52; Paul H. Clyde, The Far East (Prentice-Han, 1948), Chapter 16; A. L. P. Dennis, 
Adventures in American Diplomacy (Dutton, I92S), Chapter 8; MacMurraj’, op. cit., VoL I, 
p. 235; and George F. Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), Chapter 2. 
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chosen by Hay in publicizing tlie pobcy. Thirdly, its operation was by d^ni- 
tion limited to treaty ports, tariffs, harbor dues, and railroad ^barges ^re 
was no indication of intention to guarantee the territorial integrity of Chi . , 
an idea that the British had suggested in 1898 and tliat was later to become 
the backbone of the Open Door as it is generally understood. FourUi y, i 
pohcy was not based upon treaty. In origin its foundation was simply diplo- 
matic notes of questionable meaning and validity, although by the time of le 
Washington Conference, two decades later, it was to be written into the me 
Power Treaty of 1922. Fifthly, the spheres of influence were not disturbed by 
the new pronouncement. They remained and were bound to remain unless t e 
United States destroyed them by force of arms, and of tliis there was not e 
slightest possibihty. Secretary Hay himself stated tliat “. . . we are not at present 
prepared singly, or in concert with other Powers, to enforce these views in t e 
East by any demonstration which could present a character of hostility to any 
other Power 

^ Motivation of the Open Door Policy. Tlie question of motivation o a 
policy is always important. In the case of the Open Door, it is clear tliat two 
intentions were present. First, there was the motive of protecting Amencan 
commercial rights in China, which might well have been extinguished or sen- 
ously restricted had the powers gone on to convert their spheres of influence 
into outright colonies. As a matter of fact, however, American trade and invest- 
ments in China have never been as large or profitable as many have assume . 
Secondly, our government was concerned with protecting the activities o 
Christian missionaries. In fact, a considerable part of the general Amencan 
preoccupation with China has stemmed directly from the churchman s desire 
to safeguard and advance missions in that country. Doubtless originating 
largely in this attitude is tiie further one of considering ourselves the “big 
brothers” of the Chinese. American policy has been concerned less with 
exclusive commercial rights than has that of other major powers, and we have 
often tended to rise to the diplomatic if not the military defense of China 
when that country appeared to need a helping hand from abroad. 

> Territorial Integrity. To Americans, mention of the Open Door auto- 
matically brings the mental response of protection of Chinese territorial an 
administrative integrity. Although, as has been seen, this feature was not 
included in John Hay’s original statements of 1899 and 1900, protection of the 
Asian mainland against imperiahst aggrandizement was soon added, as a resu 
of the Boxer Rebellion. This revolt was directed at the “foreign devils who 
were held to be responsible for China’s innumerable ills, and during its course 
foreigners were murdered, imprisoned, and besieged in their legation com- 
pounds. Punitive expeditions might have been organized against China after 
the rebellion was put down; the revolt could have provided an excellent pretext 

Quoted in Dulles, op. cit., p. 50. 
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for precisely the kind of colonization that had aroused the fears of the United 
States and Great Britain in 1898 and 1899. Russia, as a matter of fact, did 
occupy Manchuria under the guise of Russian protection and Chinese punish- 
ment, and other powers might well have followed suit. This very real danger 
impelled Hay to issue a circular to the other powers in July 1900, in which 
he stated that 

. . . the policy of the Government of the United States is to seek a 
solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect aU rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire.-® 

Thus did Hay come to include in his policy an element which the British had 
originally suggested in 1898 but which had not at that time appeared acceptable 
to the government of the United States. In any event, through the years since 
1900, the Open Door has become virtually synonymous with the protection of 
China against colonization, as well as the literal application to commerce of the 
tide. But whether one speaks of the 1899 or the 1900 facet of the policy, it is 
apparent that during most of the years that have since elapsed the United States 
has not been prepared to back up its commitments in the Far East with that 
military force which alone could really guarantee the execution of the policy. It 
is this common failure of American policy to which Walter Lippmann has so 
eloquendy drawn attention.-® 

^Applications of the Open Door. Although the Open Door doctrine 
was not embodied in a general international treaty until 1922, it by no means 
lay dormant from 1900 to that date. President Roosevelt s diplomatic interven- 
tion in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1903 was largely occasioned by his 
recognition of the likelihood that Russian imperialism would close the door on 
Manchuria and other areas of the Far East; it is ironic that Russian imperialism 
was recognized for what it was, but Japanese imperialism was not. Suspicions 
of Japanese intention to close the door soon arose, however, but it was hoped 
that Aey might be allayed. Accordingly the American Secretary of State and 
the Japanese ambassador in Washington negotiated the famed Root-Takahira 
Agreement, under which both countries accepted the obligation to respect 
each other's Pacific possessions and to preserve the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of China and the principle of equal commercial opportunity 
for all nations in that country.®® The Japanese were replacing the Russians 
in OUT fears of imperiahsm, and there, was hope that such an agreement might 
provide a restraining influence. 

Clyde, op. cit., p. 216; Griswold, op. cit., pp. 501-502. 

^ See Walter Lippmann, U.S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Little, Bro^vn, 
1943). 

See MacMurray, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 769. 
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the famous “Twenty-one Demands.” which, if fully carried out. 
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China was ordered not to grant territorial or economic privileges to powers 
other than Japan; the latter was to be given preferment in foreign loans an 
in mine and railway construction and exploitation; Japanese "advisers wer 
to be installed in the Chinese government, to function in such a way as to ma 'e 
China completely subservient to Japan in numerous important respects; an 
China was required to agree to whatever arrangements Japan might make w 
Germany concerning the latter’s interests and leaseholds in Shantung Province. 
Japan was already in military occupation of tliat province, and its plan was 
obviously to take over completely; this in fact it did, but was forced by ® 
Washington Conference to disgorge. Japan even had tlie effrontery to speak o 
one of the Twenty-one Demands as having the . . object of effectively pre 
serving the territorial integrity of China, . * •” although this was the one 
which the demands could be depended upon not to do. Under pressure of war 
and without the possibility of outside assistance, the clnronically weak Chinese 
government had no alternative but to knuckle under and carry out the orders 
forced upon it. The episode indicated clearly one major source of opposition 
to a truly Open Door. As one observer has said, the demands “. . . were a con 
temptuous denial of the whole concept of the Open Door.”®- 

> The Lansing-lshii Agreement, 1917. The Chinese may well have won 
dered within the next two years whose side tlie United States was on, because 
in 1917 a special Japanese ambassador, Ishii, came to an agreement wiBi Secre 
tary of State Robert Lansing to the effect that the two governments . • • recog 
nize that territorial propinquity creates special relations between countries, 
and consequently the Government of the United States recognizes that Japan 
has special interests in China, particularly in that part to which her possessions 
are contiguous.” Then, as though with a conscience haunted by the memory 
John Hay and 1900, the agreement stated: 

On the Twenty-one Demands, see the text in Foreign Relations of ien ) ' 

no. 99-103; Samuel F. Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United States (Holt, 3rd ed^^, 1 ’ 

no. 679-685; Clyde, The Far East, pp. 381-391; Griswold, op. cit., pp. 185-198; and Du 
op. cit., pp. 109-113, 125-132. 

Dulles, op. cit., p. 110. 
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The Governments of the United States and Japan deny that they have 
any pilose to infringe in any way the independence or territorial integrity 
of China, and they declare, furthermore, mat they always adhere to the 
principle of the so-called "open door” or equal opportunity for commerce 
and industr)' in China. Moreover, they mutually declare that they are op- 
posed to the acquisition by any government of any special rights or privi- 
leges that would affect the independence or territorial integrity of China, 
or that would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full enjoy- 
ment of equal opportunity in the commerce and industry of China.®® 

Lansing evidently hoped that by the "territorial propinquity” clause he 
was simply calling a spade a spade, and that by the Open Door sections he was 
achieving some limitation on Japan s actions vis-i-vis China. It is possible that 
the apparent concession on his part was to be traced to a fear that if it were 
not made Japan would cease fighting on the side of the Allies. In any case, the 
agreement was so vague and ambiguous as hardly to represent a real meeting 
of minds. Read literally, it was of course a statement of the simple fact that 
nations close to each other geographically have special relations and interests; 
however, as the Japanese read it, it became a blanket authorization to do as 
they pleased in China. It turned out that the agreement was cancelled in 1923, 
as well it might have been, because the Nipponese interpretation of it was cer- 
tain to collide with the Open Door concept as ^vritten into tiae Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922. 

^ The Washington Conference, 1921. The international conference that 
convened in Washington in 1921 was of far more than usual importance.®* It 
has two main claims to fame: (1) it produced the famous “5-S-3” naval ratio, 
and (2) it dealt wth certain important aspects of the struggle for power in the 
Pacific region. 

The British, Americans, and Japanese agreed that they would reduce their 
naval armaments so that the first Rvo would have 500,000 tons each of capital 
ships®® and the Japanese 300,000 tons. Thus was averted, at least for the dma- 
tion of the treaty (that is, until 1937) what promised to be a gigantic naval 
building race. 

Although Japan was unhappy over its ostensibly 'inferior position, it really 
had more security than the figures indicated. The British and Americans had 
wor]d-%vide areas and interests to police, whereas the Japanese could concen- 
trate their ships in the waters of the western Pacific, close to home. Thus for 
practical home-defense purposes the Japanese navy was at least as large as 

Quoted in Griswold, op. cit., p. 215; see also Dulles, op. cit., pp. 115-119. 

On the Washington Conference, see Raymond L. Buell, The Washington Conference 
(Appleton, 1922); Dulles, op. cit.. Chapter 11; Yamato Ichihashi, The Washinpon Con- 
ference and After (Stanford University Press, 1928); Robert T. Pollard, Chinas Foreign 
Relations, 1917-1931 (Macmillan, 1933); W. W. Willoughby, China at the Conference. 

For the purposes of this treaty, a "capital ship" was defined as one of more th^ 
10,000 tons displacement. The Washington treaty placed no limitation on tonnage in smaller 
ships, snob as destroyers and cruisers. 
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=» For the successive texts, see MacMurray, op. cit., Voi. I, PP- 3^. 516, ®%23). 

tUo a. L. P. Dennis, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (University ot (^lifoniia > 

and Chung-fu Chang, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance (Johns Hoplans Press, 19 )■ 
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which in effect converted the old Anglo-Japanese Affiance into an Anglo- 
Japanese-French-American consultative pact. 

^ The Four Tower Treaty, 1921. The following agreements were em- 
bodied in the treaty: 

The High Contracting Parties agree as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and insular dominions 
in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the High Contracting Parties a 
controversy arising out of any Pacific question and involving their said 
rights which is not satisfactorily settled by diplomacy and is likely to affect 
the harmonious accord now happily subsisting beriveen them, they shall 
invite the other High Contracting Parties to a joint conference to which 
the whole subject be referred for consideration and adjustment.^’’ 

It was further agreed that upon deposit of ratifications of the new treaty 
the old affiance would terminate. These ratifications were forthcoming and the 
Four Power Treaty came into operation, its origin proof of the fact that the 
British dog could be wagged by the Canadian tail. The treaty provision for 
consultation presumably added to the secmrity from aggression in the Pacific 
which had been initially provided by the 5-5-3 ratio and the fortifications- 
standstill agreement. Japan had no need to worry about American or British 
attack. Therefore the Western powers demanded concessions from Japan in the 
form of the self-denial implicit in the Nine Power Treaty. Again the Japanese 
government was imhappy, but there was nothing it could do about it. 

The Nine Power Treaty, 1922. Thus were solved some of the naval 
and political problems of the Pacific area, although not to Tokyo’s satisfaction. 
We must not leave the Washington Conference, however, without taking 
further note of the Nine Power Treaty of 1922, in which, for the first time, the 
idea of the Open Door was written into a multilateral treaty of general applica- 
tion, and one to which China itself was a party. The important parts of this 
treaty are as follows: 

Article I. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most rmembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectively establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of sub- 

See Buell, op, cit,t pp. 399-403; Willoughby, op, cit., pp. 367-368. 
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powers wbich had interests in the western ^ • ^^^and Pact of 

L Four Power Trea^. fte L-g»e Covenant, and the K 

1928. was completely i^ored y I P d,e 

Incident” in Manchuria, m 1931. In 1931 

League of Nations proteste treities. But the protests were only on 

their violation of the above-me ipn^prc were bent on imperialist 

paper, and they could not stop an army whose leaders we in 

"expansion. The sad fact is that the Open Door ^...^ted in 

iSping the door open when any strong power was seno y 

shutting it.®® 

CHINA SINCE 1945 vi c the 

With World War II there arose a whole new complex ° P™ ^ the 

reladons of Ure United Smtes with China. One ^ Hrencesi 

territorial dispositions made as a result of *e ai Nationalists and 

another eoncLed the civil war between Chlang Kai-shelts Nationahs 

MaoTse-tung’sCommunists.-*® met Winston 

> The Cairo Conference, 1943. Wlien Franldm Roosev 

Churchill and Chiang Kai-shek in Cairo in 1943 it and others 

of the war Japan would lose all territories seized from Chinese a 

since 1914, that Manchuria and Formosa would be as a , 

“in due course” Korea should become free and independent. 

temporary statement of war aims. , , , i. ,.nnculted at 

>ke Yalta Meeting, 1945. Chiang Kai-shek had ^een consiHtea 
Cairo, but not at the Anglo-American-Russian meeting at Yalta in 
However, some of the arrangements made were of oMy ^ southern 

China, such as the pledges to the Soviet Umon that ^ suit 

half of the island of Sakhalin), which Japan had acquired m 1905, as 
of the Russo-Japanese War, would be returned and that the bovie 

38 Text in Willoughby, op. cit., pp. 371-374; see ako Clyde, United pates 
China pp 281-283. The nine signatory powers were the Uiuted States, Oreat 

France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, the Nelherlan^, and Portugd __ policy 

39 Theodore Roosevelt once wrote to William Howard Tart. . . . the p -wilHog 

comnletely disappears as soon as a powerful nation deteraimes to disregard ' ^ press, 

fn the risk of war.” Quoted by David J. Dallin, in The Big Three (Yale Uwversiw 
1945) p. 200. The fate of Manchurid at the hands of the Japanese m statement. 

’ « Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1943-1944, p. 233. 
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would receive tlie Kurile Islands, which axtend from Japan northeasterly to 
Kamchatka. 

Other decisions, however, were of immense interest to China: (1) the 
pledge of maintenance of the status quo for Outer Mongolia, which, although 
tlieoretically Chinese, had long been under Russian influence; (2) the agree- 
ment that the port of Dairen, in tlie strategic Liaotung Peninsula of southern 
Manchuria, should be internationalized, wntli recognition of "the preeminent 
interests of tire Sowet Union in tliis port being safeguarded and the lease of 
Port Arthur as a naval base of the USSR restored”; and (3) the stipulation that 
the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and tlie South-Manchurian Railroad which 
prowdes an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by ... a joint Sosiet- 
Chinese Company, it being understood tliat tlie preeminent interests of the 
Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that China shall retain full sovereignty 
in Manchuria."'*- President Roosevelt undertook to obtain the concurrence of 
Generalissimo Chiang in these arrangements.'*® 

The grants of south Sakhalin and the Kuriles were regarded simply as 
corrections of old wrongs, and as legitimate war spoils; Outer Mongolia had 
not for years been svitliin the range of effecb've Chinese control; but the ethics 
of the Manchurian deal have been wdely questioned. It is clear that the prac- 
tical effect of die provisions concerning Manchuria was to establish Russia 
in control of Manchuria and to ignore the tradidonal American principle that 
the territorial integrity of China must be preserv'ed. Russia entered the Pacific 
war coincident wth the dropping of the second atomic bomb and proceeded 
immediately to occupy Manchuria; its troops remained there imtil 1946, when 
they were replaced by those of Chinese Communists, so that in either case the 
Chinese Nationalists were effectively excluded. Although Dairen was theo- 
retically to be internationalized, it has been as effectively sealed to aU but 
Russian-dominated trafiBc as has been the naval base at Port Arthur. 

As it turned out, therefore, the net result of the Yalta meeting as far as Man- 
churia is concerned was to provide direct or inHi f^t'' Sowe_t :dpminatiOT ^atdie 
e.\pense"bt the established CHinSe government. This was, however, not the 
ofily important result of the Yalta arrangements, from the point of -view of the 
United States. The defeat of Japan in 1945 and the war prostration of China 

Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1944-1945, p. 356. ‘ 

■‘^The Chinese obviously had little choice but to comply... In August 1945 a Sino- 
Russian treaty of friendship and alliance and other agreements were signed in Moscow, 
under the terms of which China agreed to the Yalta arrangements concerning Manchuria, 
Outer Mongoh'a, Dairen, and Port Arthur; Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria was recog- 
nized. Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, pp. 825-832. For discussion of the 1945 treaty, see 
United States Relations with China, Dept. St. Publ. No. 3573 (GPO, 1949), pp. 116-126; 
for texts of the treaty and of the accompanying agreements, see ibid., pp. 585-596. See also 
David J. Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (Yale University Press, 1948), Chapters 10 
and 11. 
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had the effect of creating a power vacuum in the Far East. On ^ 

the United States was ensconced in Japan; with its hne of e ense 
to run through Okinawa, and possibly Formosa, to the Philippmes On 
other hand, the Soviet Union, long in possession of Far Eastern temtory, 
now in occupation of the Kuriles, the long-coveted Manchuna, and Nortli 
Korea and, presumably, through Mao Tse-tung, had a foothold m Ohina 
moreover, it was in a position, by means of local Commumst movemen s, 
influence events in Indo-China, Burma, India, and Indonesia. The intereste o 
these two world powers conflicted through virtually the whole of the Far as , 
and provided the raw materials for war in Korea or China. Of course the atte 
was the great bone of contention— a prize which by 1950 seemed clearly wi 
the sphere of influence of the Kremlin.^ The war that began in 1950 in Korea 
and the Russo-American conflicts over occupation poUcy in Japan and fina 
peace with that country were reflections of the attempts of each of the two 
major powers to fill this power vacuum to his own satisfaction. 

> Chinas Internal Problems. For generations China has been a sic , 
enfeebled giant, and especially has this been true in recent years. The Japanese 
American war in the Pacific meant to China a continuation of an intermittent 
struggle against Japan that dated from 1894-1895. World War II was for the 
Chinese a hvo-front operation: on one front they fought the Japanese, and on 
the other the Nationahsts fought a civil war against the Communists led by 
Mao Tse-tung. Indeed, many outsiders were convinced that Chiang Kai-shek 
devoted his energies and troops mainly toward the latter operation. In any 
case, by 1945 the traditionally poverty-stricken Chinese people were weighed 
dowm by ruinous inflation and food shortages, as well as by a Nationalist 
bureaucracy that was reactionary, dictatorial, incompetent, and corrupt. 

> Civil War. The victory over Japan in 1945 permitted Chiang to turn 
his full force against the Communist rebels, but it soon became apparent that 
he was not equal to the assignment. When the Soviet troops left Manchuna 
in 1946 tire Chinese Communists moved in, and by 1948 they controlled the 
whole area. Thereafter they proceeded to the conquest of the capital and 
otlier strategic parts of China proper. In December 1949 Chiang Kai-shek fled 
to Formosa, tlius confessing defeat on the mainland. 

>■ American Policy, 1944-1946. In 1944-1945 General Joseph StilwelP'* 
and Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley*® tried without success to persuade Chiang 
to effect domestic reforms and peaceful cooperation with the Communist 
forces. In late 1945 General George G. Marshall was appointed to a special 

“ On tliese Rmso-.American antagonisms, see Dallin, op. cit., Chapters 13 and 14; 
Panline Tompkins, Amcricon-IJussian lidationsin the Par East (Macmillan, 1949), espcciaUy 
Chapter 14. , . 

Sec Theodore H. cd.. The SttlwcJl Papers (Sloane, 1948). Reading 

volume, one understands how Stilwcll earned his sobriquet “Vinegar Joe”; his unveiled con- 
tempt for Chi.ang is well illustrated in Chapters 10 and 11. 

S'* On Hurley’s mission, see United States Relations icith China, pp. 59-112, 561-584. 
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mission wth the same general purpose. At first it appeared that he had suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the Nationalist-Communist differences, but long before 
the termination (in January' 1947) of his attempt it became apparent that he 
too had failed.'*' Tlie people were evidently hungry, war weary, and disillu- 
sioned by the failure of tire Nationalist government to clean house and provide 
a semblance of efficient and honest government. On the otlier hand, the Com- 
munists, unrestrained by the responsibility of administering the government, 
or by scruples as to tlie accuracy of their propaganda, offered an attractive 
alternative program, which sometimes consisted simply in actual execution of 
the paper promises tliat the Kuomintang had been making for years. Govern- 
ment in areas controlled by the Communists was relatively honest, and they 
made a start on such reforms as reducing usurious interest rates and making 
land available to the peasants.*® In 1944-1946 the efforts of the Um'ted States 
government were directed toward the task of bringing these two contending 
parties together in support of a united and democratic China, but neither group 
wanted such collaboration on terms laid dourn by the other. 

^ Shifting American Policy. As time wore on, it became increasingly 
apparent that Chiang would not liberalize his regime unless the United States 
brought financial and other pressure to bear to force him to do so, and this we 
were not willing to do. Debate in the United States raged as to our proper 
course of action. One school of thought, led by such men as General Glaire 
Chennault, of “Flying Tiger” fame, publisher Henry Luce, and Representative 
Walter Judd, \vithout denying the corruption and incompetence of the Chiang 
regime, maintained nevertheless that our true interest demanded its increased 
support, simply because there was no better alternative available to the opposing 
Commimists. On the other hand, many people pointed to the fact that we had, 
behveen V-J Day and mid-1949, given some two billion dollars’ worth of aid to 
Chiang, in addition to selling much equipment below cost, and that it aU 
appeared to have been water poured down a gopher hole. The State Depart- 
ment came more and more to be identified ■with the latter group; it adopted a 

For a detailed disciission of the Marshall mission, see United States Relations with 
China, pp. 127-229, and the documents on pp. 605-695. General Marshall became disgusted 
\vith bom the ruling Nationalist parly (the Kuomintang) and the Communists. For docu- 
ments indicating his attitude, see, in addition to those just cited. Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, 
pp. 572-575; (bid., 1948, pp. 546-550; see also the statement by Lt. Gen. Albert C, Wede- 
meyer, ibid., 1947, pp. 578-580. 

See Thunder Out of China (Sloane, 1946), by Theodore H. White and Annalee 
Jacoby; they state, on pp. 201-202, that "the entire Communist political thesis could be 
reduced to a single paragraph: If you taJce a peasant who has been s^vindled, beaten, and 
kicked about for all his waking days and whose father has transmitted to him an emotion 
of bitterness reaching back for generations— if you take such a peasant, treat him like a 
man, ask his opinion, let him vote for a local government, let him organize his own police 
and gendarmes, decide on his own taxes, and vote himself a reduction in rent and interest— 
if you do all that, the peasant becomes a man who has something to fight for, and he xvill 
fight to preserve it against any enemy, Japanese or Chinese.” Reprinted by permission of 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. 
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policy of giving some aid to Chiang, but of sitting, for the most part, on tb 

side lines. . a m ct 

> The 1949 White Paper. A clean break with Chiang came m August 

1949, when the Department of State published its White Paper on China. 
This thousand-page-long collection of diplomatic correspondence and o er 
documents bearing on Sino-American relations over the past century but espe 
cially the last five years was evidently intended to document the thesis that 
the United States had tried to help China but had failed because of Nationalist 
corruption and perfidy, and that therefore the United States was justified in 
washing its hands of the whole affair. 

> Events of 1949-1950. By August 1949 the Communists were well on 
their way toward conquest of China, a process which they had substantially 
completed by the end of that year. On October 1, 1949, they proclaimed the 
People’s Republic of China, and in December Cbiang and his government fie 
to Formosa. Not only Chiang but also the United States had been defeated, 
for Mao Tse-tung was unlikely to be, as it had earlier been hoped, another 
Tito, who would go his own way, independent of Moscow. American disap- 
pointment with Chiang was further indicated in January 1950, when President 
Truman announced that this country would neither give military aid to the 
Chinese forces on Formosa nor imdertake to defend that island. The latter 
policy was reversed within six months, as a result of the North Korean^ viola- 
tion of the 38th parallel demarcation line and invasion of the Republic of Korea. 

For a century the United States had experienced sporadic anti-foreign out- 
breaks in China, but after 1950 it appeared that we must resign ourselves to an 
intense and implacable hatred inspired ultimately by the Kremlin. Clearly, a 
new era had opened in Sino-American relations. The Chinese Nationalist dele- 
gate to the UN General Assembly warned in 1949 that stemming the Com- 
munist flood in Europe had had an undesirable side effect: 

Building the dike on one bank of the river has forced the waters to over 
flow the lands on the other bank. The Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact, while strengthening the forces of freedom in one part of the wor , 
have really, though unintentionally, increased the dangers to the peoples 
living in the other part of the world.®^ 

■** This was the previously mentioned United States Relations with China, Dept. St. 
Publ. No. 3573 (GPO, 1949). 

For a thoughtful discussion of why communism often appears more attractive to ^an 
Asian than does American capitalism, see John K. Fairbank, The United States and China 
(Hari-ard University Press, 1948), Chapter 14, especially pp. 331-341. An interesting arUyie 
describing the unfolding of Stalin s policy toward China over the quarter century preceding 
Mao’s success in 1949 is that by Dr. Hu Shih, who from 1938 to 1942 was Chinese 
ambassador to the United Stales: “China in Stalin’s Grand Strateey,” Foreisn Affaits, Oc . 
1950, pp. 11-40. n : 

Speech of T. F. Tsiang, September 22, 1949; quoted in United States in World Affairs, 
1949, p. 46. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


M ai OF THE STOiw of Ulc relations of tlic United States with China in 
the past ccntiir}* may he repeated willinnt major alteration in an 
account of the developments between the. United States and japan 
in the same period. Both China and Japan were countries with old adtures^, 
the latter’s, as a matter of fact, having been largely borrowed from the former. 
Botli were virtually or completely isolated for centuries, until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Both felt a decided superiority to .all Western ' barbarians 
and superciliously refused to deal with them on .a basis of equality until com- 
pelled to do so. Witli each, a series of treaties was negotiated that not onh 
regularized trade relations but also became the c.ausc of numerous later difii- 
culties and recriminations on the ground of the unilateral advantages acenung 
to the West under them. In botli Uicrc have been serious anti-foreign riots. 
Both have complained bitterly against their treatment by the United States and 
otlier Western states in tlie matters of treaty tariffs, cxtraterritori.alily. 
immigration rcstrictions.- 

However, tlic paralleli.sm cannot be pushed too far. The Japanese, to a 
far greater extent tlian the Chinese, demonstrated a remarkable capacity to 
accommodate themselves to Western institutions of trade, government, and 
society. Seldom if over in world history has a nation transformed itself as 
tlioroughly and rapidly as Japan did in the last h.alf of the nineteenth centur)’- 
Within fifty years it changed from a static, secluded, fcudalistic nation to a 
dynamic, capitalistic, major power in Far Eastern and world politics. Although 
it is true that much of this alteration was superficial, the forms and a consider- 
able part of the substance changed mightily. Many indeed arc those who, 
remembering tlie morning of December 7, 1941, fcrs’cntly wish that the 
Japanese had not shown themselves to be such apt pupils of Western teachers. 

^Japans ago is a matter of considerable importance to the Japanese patriot, 
the imperial line of descent in a “line unbroken through ages eternal” from the 
of the state on February 11, 660 n.c., when, according to the official legend, 

(Japan) began with the Emperor Jimmu. 

= On Japanese history in general, see Kenneth S. Latourette, The Uistonj of 
(Macmillan, 1947); Ed\vin O. Reischauer, Japan, Past and Present (Knopf, 1946}» 
George B. Sansom, Japan: A Short Cultural History (Applcton-Century, rev. cd., 1943). 

362 
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THE OPENING OF JAPAN 

^ Early Trade wUh Japan. Menh'on has been made of Japan’s isolab’on; 
yet this characterization is not wholly accurate. Even prior to the seventeenth 
centur)' there had been scattered trade between foreigners and Japanese, to 
the e-xtent that tlie former were prepared to come and carry on their commerce 
under the pressure of hardship and humiliation. Yet, although tlie Japanese 
customarily held to an aloof attitude, there was eridence that court ofBcials 
and other individuals were possessed of a lively curiosity regarding the West- 
erners. Coupled with this curiosity, however, w'as suspicion of all foreigners, 
which often resulted in brutality. Alien seamen, for e.\'ample, w’ho had tlie mis- 
fortune of being shipwTCcked on the Japanese coast could e.\pect to be dis- 
played in cages, like animals in a zoo, and often to be put to death in particu- 
larly inhumane fashion. 

^ Japanese Seclusion. So intense did the Japanese anti-foreign attitude 
become that in 1638 an imperial edict sealed off the counby' from all external 
trade, insofar as any government order can do such a thing. Japanese were 
forbidden to leave the homeland, the construction of fishing boats of a sufficient 
size to be seaw'orthy far from land was proscribed, and foreign traders w’-ere 
told to go and remain elsewhere. The one exception to the last regulation W'as 
the limited trading permitted at Deshima, an island near Nagasaki. There once 
or rivice a year a Dutch trading ship wmuld be tolerated, and through this one 
aperture leaked in a few distorted conceptions of what the Western world was 
like. This hermitic policy remained in force for w'ell over two centuries, or until 
the arrival of Commodore Perry. 

^ American Interests in Japan. As the mid-nineteenth-centiuy' mark ap- 
proached, the United States found itself increasingly interested in the Japanese. 
The acquisition of Oregon and California and the gold rush of 1849 contributed 
to a general interest in the Pacific region; it will be remembered that it was 
at the same time and in the same atmosphere that American interest in an 
isthmian canal had led to the negotiation of the Clayiion-Bulwer Treaty. Also 
as of about 1850, proposals were already being made looking toward American 
acquisition of Hawaii. Although Washington W'as not to take this step for 
another half century, it was already prepared to take the attitude that it could 
not permit Hawaiian independence to be compromised by any other power, as 
these islands were important steppingstones in the Pacific trade. By 1850 China 
was open to foreign trade, and the considerable profits resulting from the 
clipper-ship commerce wnth that country naturally aroused interest in the 
possibilities of expansion. Finally, there was a missionary concern wnth Japan, 
as there was \vith China. As a matter of fact. Catholic missions in Japan had 
been founded as early as 1549, through the efforts of the famous Francis Xavier. 

> The Perry Mission, 1853-1854. Prior to 1853 a few unsuccessful at- 
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tempts had been made to establish peaceful contact wth the Japanese, and in 
1852 the project was resumed, when President Fillmore sent ommo 0 
Matthew G. Perry (brother of the hero of the naval battle of Lake Ene m e 
War of 1812) to Japan with instructions to negotiate a treaty permitting to e 
and the estabhshment of coaling stations. Consequently, in Jul) 1 
squadron of four warships under Perry’s command steamed into the har or 0 
Yedo, as Tokyo was then kno\vn. Perry refused to obey the Japanese or er 
that he make contact only through Nagasaki, left a letter from the President 
addressed to the Emperor, and departed after announcing tliat he would return 
within a year with a still more imposing force. Lest one doubt that four 
ships constituted au “imposing force,” let him realize that the Japanese a 
never before seen a ship that moved without oars or sails, so that to them even 
one steamship was mysterious and awe-inspiring. 

Perry returned to Tokyo in February 1854, his arrival having been hastene 
by rumors that representatives of other powers were to attempt to forestall s 
negotiations by obtaining treaties granting their countries exclusive privileges. 
He found the Japanese surprisingly cooperative, and without difficulty a treaty 
was negotiated which allowed trade at two rather unimportant ports and whi 1 
guaranteed humane treatment for shipwrecked sailors.® The treaty itself was 
not unusual, but it was an entering wedge, and it contained a most favore 
nation clause which automatically made available to the United States the 
benefits soon reaped by other powers in their own agreements with Japan. It 
was thanks to this fact that the United States became entitled to the privilege 
of extraterritoriality and that a conventional tariff was imposed on Japan, as it 
had been a few years earlier on China. 

The first inclusive Japanese-American treaty was that concluded in 1858 
by Townsend Harris, who was the first American consul and later minister at 
Tokyo.^ The Harris treaty, which remained in force for many years and became 
a model for European treaties wth Japan, provided for rights of residence and 
trade, for six open “treaty ports” at which consuls could be stationed, and for a 
treaty-fixed tariff. The analogy is thus clear between this agreement and the 
treaties that opened China in 1842-1844; it may be noted, however, that, 
whereas Britain took the lead in opening China, in Japan the initiative was 
assumed by the United States. 

> Westernization of Japan. In the forty-odd years following Perry’s visit, 
nearly unbelievable changes occurred in Japanese life. Whereas the Chinese 
had stubbornly resisted the introduction of Western modes of life, the Japanese 
seemed unable to learn about them fast enough.® Thus during the latter half 

= Interesting excerpts from Perry’s "Journal” are reprinted in H. R. Warfel, R. H. Gabnel, 
and S. T. Williams, The American Mind (American Rook, 1947), pp. 444-452. , , j „ 

* See M. E. Cosenza, ed., The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris (Pouble ay* 
Doran, 1930); Carl Crow, He Opened the Door of Japan (Harper, 1939). . r 

® In 1858 Lord Hotta, the Prime Minister, urged the Japanese to study their ovyn cIg 
as revealed by the foreigners and to remedy them. The reason he gave is interesting 
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of Uie ccntur)’ there was a basic reform of government by wliich, in 1867, the 
Emi)cror was restored to a position of actual rule; he had been shoved aside by 
the “shogun,” who had come to be the real power in the state. In 1871 feudalism 
was abolished, at least on paper, and in tlie same year a system of universal 
public education was established. In 1889 the Emperor promulgated a new 
constitution, drawn largely after Western (especially German) models; al- 
tliough this document was, as events proved, anything but flawless or demo- 
cratic, and although it was granted by tlic Emperor without being earned by 
the people, it made clear that the Japanese were impressed by Western con- 
sb'tutionalism and Uius was indicative of tlie spirit of tlie times.® 

Along with tlicse political changes came equally great economic changes, 
in tlie form of industrialization and urbanization. The Japanese soon learned 
from the West in the arts of war; tin’s was a subject wliicli tlicir long militaristic 
historj' made tliem compreliend especially well. Their progress in this respect 
was so rapid diat by 1905 Japan was recognized as tlie Far East’s primary 
power. This position was dependent in part upon tlie Nipponese industrial 
establishment and in part upon tlic victories over China in 1894-1895 and over 
Russia in 1904-1905, although neitlier of tlicse adversaries amounted to mucli 
in a military way. So rapid was Japan’s rise, and so greatly were the ^Vestemers 
impressed with Japanese accommodation to their wnys, that through a series 
of treaty rerisions beriveen 1894 and 1899 the restrictions were remoi'ed tliat 
so long aggravated Chinese-Western relations: Jajian was freed from the 
treaty-tariff regime, and tlie Western powers gave up tlieir e.vtratcrritorial 
rights.^ Unfortunately there were otlier obstacles to smootli Japanese-Western 
relations, to which we shall now turn our attention.® 

THE JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 

One who is not familiar witli tlie history' of Japanese-American relations 
may easily assume that friction between tliese two dates back only to tlie Man- 
churian episode of 1931 or to Uie immigration legislation of 1924. Actually, 
Japan and the United States have been at loggerheads on many occasions for a 
half century. 'Tlie Open Door was a policy to which the Japanese were bound 

light of kter developments: “. . . the object should nlwnys be kept in view of lapng the 
foundation for securing hegemony over all nations. . . . Such a policy could be notlu'ng else 
but enforcement of the power and authority deputed to us by tlie Spirit of Heaven.” Quoted 
by F. R. Dulles, Portij Years of American-] apanese Relations (Appleton-Century, 1937), 
pp. 12-13. , . , , 

®A good general study of Japanese government before World War II is tliat by 
Harold S. Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (Centu^, 1932). 

’’ A unique t%vist in tlie matter of foreign rights was that after 1895 Japan had evtraterri- 
torial rights in China but was itself subject to extraterritorial jurisdiction until 1899. 

® An excellent general statement of the causes of Japanese-American friction is Foster R. 
Dulles, op. cit. The Japanese view is presented in K. K. Kawakami, Japan in World FollHcs 
(Macmillan, 1917), especially in Chapters 2-10. A standard work on tlie subject indicated by 
die tide is Payson J. Treat, Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and Japan 
(Stanford University Press, 2 vols., 1932). 
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to give dipbmntic lip service, but no realistic statesman cot.ld fail to rcalto 
tliat John Hay was lr)'ing to hold open a door that the Japanese vert 
getically tr>’ing to shut. No imperialistic expansionist could be expec e ^ 
an Open Door policy. Another early cause of enmity was Theodore Rooscs 
diplomatic intervention in the Russo-Japanese War, which led to the cone i ^ 
Sion of the peace in Port.smoulh, New llamp.shire, in 1905.^ 'Hie Japanese 
received fewer fruits of victors- than they considered jtist, and this view was 
reflected in dislike of Roosevelt and his countiy. Many were the Japanese w lO 
felt that the “Bull Moose” had plunged into a realm in which he did not re ong. 

EWorld War 1. The war in the Far East in 1914-1918 was distant rom 
tire European conflict in more ways than simple mileage. Both China and Japan 
entered it, and for basically simil.ar reasons: both had old scores to settle wit ' 
Western powers, and the war presented them with an appropriate opportunit)^ 
to do so. China saw- in the war a means of throwing off the .shackles impose >) 
tire hated “unequal treaties,” and indeed it achieved this end with regard to 
the defeated Central Powers. Japan was no longer, by 1914, concerned w-ilr 
such treaties; but it had long been engaged in rivalry with Germany and Russia 
for important bits of China, and the war rcprcseirtcd a chance to obtain con 
cessions long desired. Japan had finally succeeded in annexing Korea ml > 
and for many years it had been engaged in a diplomatic tug of war with Russia 
over the rich north-Chinese provinces known collectively as Manchuria. 

Reference has already been made in the preceding chapter to the Twent)- 
one Demands of 1915, by which Japan "requested” that Chinn accept virtiia > 
the status of a protectorate. Tokyo took advantage of Gennan preoccupation m 
Europe, in that it asked the Chinese government to agree to the principles tlint 
nothing in Shantung Province or along its coasts would be leased to any third 
power and that die Chinese government would give its consent to any agree- 
ment made in future behveen the Germans and tlie J.apancsc relating to tlie 
disposition of German leaseholds and other rights in this “sphere of influence. 


In other words. Shantung was to become a Japanese colony. 

What roiled the waters was American protests against Japanese action. As 
the matter developed, these proved to be only paper protests, and they hardly 
even gave pause to the Japanese. However, Secretary' of State Biy-an in 1915 
did lay down a pohey to the effect that the United States would not “. . • recog- 
nize any agreement or undertaking . . . impairing ... the political or territorial 
integrity of the Republic of China, or the international policy . • • commonlj 
knowm as the open door policy.” The inherently anti-Japanese sentiment of su 
a statement did not go unnoticed in Tokyo. 

> The Washington Conference, 1921. The Japanese w-ere e.xtremely re- 


0 See Tyler Demett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Doubleday, 
and Thomas A« Bailey, Theodore Roosevelt and the Japanese^ American Crises (5>ta 
University Press, 1934). 
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luctant to accept an invitation to the Washington Conference of 1921, and 
ha\’ing accepted they saw little reason to think tliat they had been Nvrong, Sev- 
eral matters occurred there tliat were unsatisfactoiy' from their point of view. 
One was the abolition of the old Anglo-Japancse Alliance. The Japanese had 
enjoyed the presh'ge, to say nothing of the military security, that the alliance 
gave them; it was no slight honor that they should have been sought out for 
such an agreement by one of the greatest and oldest of powers, when they 
themselves had just arrived on the international scene. The Japanese were also 
discontented w'th the 5-5-3 agreement on limitation of nav'al arms, even though 
they did get essenh’al naval security for tlieir home waters as a result of the 
nonfortification prowsions and the dispersal of the Brib’sh and American navies. 
Later attempts to e.xtcnd the naval-limitation treaty were to meet with unyield- 
ing opposition from Tokj'o. It may furthermore be safely assmned that Japanese 
signature of the Nine Power Treaty, wth its guarantee of the open door in 
China, was not wholehearted, for Nipponese policj’ for years past had been 
directed toward a closed door. A further cause for Japanese dissatisfaction wth 
the results of the Washington Conference was the treaty there concluded by 
which the island empire had to return to China its recent, ill-gotten gains in 
Shantung. All in all, the Washington Conference piowded no high spot of 
Japanese joy. 

IMMIGRATION 

Immigration Problems. Prior to 1900 there had been very h’ttle Japa- 
nese emigration to the United States, and in that year the ToI^'O government 
forbade Japanese laborers to go to the American mainland, although not to 
Hawaii. Nevertheless, the Japanese population increased rapidly in the United 
States, partly because of migration to the mainland from Hawaii and partly 
because of the high birth rate of the Japanese already in the country.^® As a 
result the old protests against the Chinese were also voiced against the Japanese. 
Some of the arguments were of the "yellow peril” variety, some were raised by 
labor unions which feared a lowering of wages as a result of Oriental competi- 
tion, and some were more sober ones put forward by those who feared the 
creation of further racial problems in the United States. 

The Japanese population of the continental United States was as follows: 


YEAH 

POPtH-ATION 

YEAR 

POPULATION 

1870 

55 

1910 

72,157 

1880 

148 

1920 

111,010 

1890 

2,039 

1930 

138,834 

1900 

24,326 

1940 

126,947 


See Samuel F. Bemis, Diplomatic History of tire United States (Holt, 3rd ed., 1950), 
p. 676, n. 1. It is noteworthy that of the roughly 125,000 Japanese in the United States in 
1940, about two thirds (79,642) were bom here. See also Raymond L. Buell, Japanese Immi- 
gration (World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1924), pp. 284 ff.; R. D. McKenzie, Oriental 
Exclusion (University of Chicago Press, 1928). 
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> The Gentlemens Agreement, 1907. Anli-Oriental feeling was nahirally 
strongest in California, where most of the Japanese liad settled. The agitation 
there eame to a head in 1906, when the San Franeiseo sehool board ordered 
the segregation of all Japanese students in one public school.” Ofiicial Japanese 
protest followed, alleging violation of tlic most favored nation provision in e.\ 
isting treaties. But inherent in tlie American federal system was the diwsion o 
powers which allocated to the states the right to control public education, 
and consequently Washington was not in a position to force the repeal of sue 
discriminatory legislation. However, tlie President was able to prevail upon 
the San Francisco Board of Education to rescind the regulation, and in return 


the famous “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1907 was negotiated. Under its term 
the Japanese government itself undertooh to refuse to grant passports to its 
subjects for travel to the United States. Thus the United States achieved wrtua 
prohibition of Japanese immigration and tlie Japanese government was enao 


to save face. 

^“Picture Brides.” For some years the Gentlemen’s Agreement worhed 
reasonably well. It did not cover Japanese migration to Hawaii and tlience to 
the mainland, but Wasliington could easily control the flow of migrants from 
one of its own territories. There was a flare-up of Western opinion over tlie 
“picture brides” practice, but this matter was not inherently serious. Under tlie 
1907 agreement Japanese already in the United States were entitled to bring in 
their parents, wives, and minor cliildren who were still in Japan. This prow 
sion left a loophole, since under Japanese law a marriage could be validly 
contracted without the presence of both parties at the ceremony. Thus a 
Japanese in the United States could marry by proxy a woman whom he did not 
even know, but whom he had selected from a picture sent to him, and could 
then bring her into the United States quite legally. Although there was a certain 
amount of evasion involved, it was not considered very important. 

^ California Land Legislation, Still anotlier irritant to American-Japa 
nese relations started in California. In 1913 that state passed a law that forbade 
aliens ineligible for citizenship (in other words, Chinese and Japanese) to own 
land used for agricultural purposes, and later legislation extended tire principle 
by prohibiting even the leasing of land to such aliens for agricultural use.^' 


“At Ae time of the boards action, tliere were ninety-three Japanese students in ^ 
Fr^cisco public schools, of whom twenty-five were American citizens. See Pau 
Clyde, The Far East (Prentice-Hall, 1948), p. 466 n , . f 

12 In 1950 a California court declared invalid a California law forbidding o\vnership 
real property m the state by aliens ineligible for citizenship; the decision was based 
flict between la^y and the UN Charter and UN Universal Declaration of Human 
However, in 1952 the California Supreme Court overruled diis reasoning; it held tlia 
alien land law was indeed unconstitutional, but because it violated the Fourteenth Amen 
ment to the federal constitution. The 1952 decision held that the UN Charter, althougn a 
treaty and therefore part of the supreme law of the land, was not self-executing, had n 
been implemented, and therefore did not apply to the California land legislation. See tn 
New 'fork Times, Apr. 20, 1952, p. 25. 
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Before long a dozen stales had similar laws on tlicir books. As in tlie case of 
public education, the American federal system did not allow direct action by 
tlie United States government in opposition to sucli discrimination. Further- 
more, the legislation was not in technical violation of e.xisting treaties betiveen 
tlie United States and Japan, since tliey guaranteed only die right to own or 
lease land "necessary for tirade” and said nothing about agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, the anti-Orienlal moUi’ation of tlie laws was elear. Many Japanese had 
gone into fanning, and such laws dealt fatal blows to their economic status. 

^1924 Immigration Legislation. Unfortunately for peaceful American- 
Japanese relations. Congress did not leave well enough alone in tlie matter of 
immigration. In 1924, new general immigration legislation, occasioned by the 
great postwar influ-V from Europe, was adopted and provision was made, under 
the “national origins” law, for fi.xing annual quotas of immigrants to be per- 
mitted to enter from European countries. Whetlier this step was wise can be 
debated, but at least there u-as no question of tlie constitutional power of 
Congress to adopt sucli legislation. The rub came at the point where Congress 
decided to allot quotas to European immigrants, to admit Latin Americans 
without quota unless they fell into certain generally prohibited categories, such 
as criminals or paupers, but to refuse absolutely to admit any Chinese or 
Japanese for permanent residence. The Department of State and others pro- 
tested that this was an unnecessarj’ and useless slap in the Oriental face, tliat 
Chinese and Japanese should be placed under quota just as otlier nationals 
were, and that the quotas for the Eastern countries, if computed by the same 
formula that was applied to Europe, would not permit the annual enby of any 
considerable number of Orientals. Secretary of State Hughes estimated tliat, 
figured on the standard basis, the Japanese quota would have been less than 
250 annually, and other estimates ran even lower. All this argument was un- 
availing, and the legislation passed both houses of Congress by large 
majorities.^® 

At one stroke this law wiped out the friendly feelings that had resulted 
from American aid at the time of the 1923 eartliquake; Congress had gone out 
of its way to deny immigration privileges to tire Japanese, who were not emi- 
grating to this country anyway, because of tire 1907 Gentlemen’s Agreement. 
No proud people could be expected to be well disposed toward a country tlrat 
would pass such a law— and the Japanese were inordinately proud. There can 

One major reason for the large majorities was the letter ^vritten by tlie^ Japanese 
ambassador to Secretary of State Hughes while the legislation was pending. Therein me fol- 
lowing unfortunately ambiguous language was used: “I realize, as I believe you do, me 
grave consequences which tlie enactment of the measure retaining that particular provision 
would inevitably bring upon the otherwise happy and mutually advantageous relation 
between the two countries.” Dulles, op. ctt., p. 189. When this note published, the 
congressional tendency was to put tlie most serious interpretation on the grave come- 
quences” phrase and to construe it as a virtual ultimatum. Many congressmen reac e agains 
this "threat” by voting for the law. 
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be no doubt tliat even the selfish interests of the United Slates were il! served 
by the law; it did no positive good, but much liann.** 

MANCHOUKUO 

>■ ]apanesc-Aincrican Rchlions in the l^ilc 1920 s. Throughout the re 
mainder of the 1920’s dicrc arose occasionally other hindrances to Japancsc- 
American friendship, but on the whole there was no insurmountable difficu t). 
During most of the period 1924-1931 Baron Shidchara was the Japanese 
Foreign Minister. In general his policies promoted liberalism, disarmament, 
and peaceful cooperation with China and other states. Inlclligonl and paci ic 
as tliese ideas were, they were constantly under fire from the militaristic 
tionaries, who wanted to abandon such ‘‘weakness" and to follow a positive 
policy toward China. Ultimately, in 1931, the Army clique won. 

Here must be noted an unfortunate dichotomy in the Japanese govcnimcnt. 
Under the 1889 constitution the Army and Navy chiefs had direct access to tlie 
Emperor, which the other ministers, with the c.xceplion of the Prime Minister, 
did not. Furdiennorc, tlic Ministers of Anny and Navy must be ranking oifieers 
of those services, rather than civalians, as they so often arc in western states. 
The result of tliis situation was literally to give the mililaiy services powers 
of life and deatli over tlic formation and duration of cabinets. For example, a 
Prime Minister might wish a certain Gcner.al A as his Minister of War, hut 
General A could not serve without tlic permission of the Army. If the Army di 
not approve of die Prime Minister, il could refuse the requested consent and 
thereby bring about a cabinet crisis. Furthermore, since the military' ministers 
were responsible to their own services, and since they had direct access to the 
throne, they were in a position to draft and execute foreign mililnry 
therefore political) plans widiout even die knowledge of the Prime Minister- 
Obviously, if the Army set its troops in motion on foreign soil and die cabinet 
received its first news of die adventure from the newspapers, there would be 
preeious little diat the civilian audiorities could do except to follow the mih- 
tary lead. As if all this were not enough, in later years hotheads in die armed 
services developed the unpleasant habit of assassinating civilian leaders whose 
policies were not strong enough.*** Tliese situations must be kept in mind as 
a background for the troubles of 1931 and following years. The imperialism of 
the Japanese army was never illustrated better than it was in die Chinese terri- 
tory of Manchuria in 1931. 

> Manchuria, 1931. On the night of September 18, 1931, a minor bonab' 
ing of a Japanese train took place in the Mukden, Manchuria, railway yards- 
The damage was slight and service was quickly restored, but not before Japa- 

** A good summary of tho Japanese immicration problem will bo found in Clyde, op 
cU.. pp. 461-475. ^ ^ 

15 See Hugh Bias, Government by Assassination (Knopf, 1942). 
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nese troops had begun to march in and take over; it was apparent that the whole 
episode was a carefully planned maneuver and that the troops had been alerted 
for just such a mission. Shortly all of Manchuria was under Japanese military 
domination, despite consistent denials by the Japanese authorities. The oScial 
Tokyo line was that the Manchurians, who had long suffered under the misrule 
of Chinese war lords (this much was largely true), had finally revolted spon- 
taneously in order to establish their independence and had called upon their 
Japanese friends for "advice.” The unvarnished fact was that Japan was 
implementing its decades-old policy of controlling Manchuria; this policy had 
been apparent at least as far back as the time of the Russo-Japanese War. 

^ Manclioukuo.^^ By February 1932 the allegedly independent state of 
Manchoukuo had been officially proclaimed, and in 1934 it proceeded to cro^vn 
its Emperor Kang Te, a descendant of the old Manchu dynasty, who had been 
exiled as a baby at the time of the 1911 Chinese revolution. Thus an element 
of formal continuity in Manchurian political life was ostensibly resumed. The 
Japanese, in their capacities as “advisers,” of course pulled the puppet strings; 
for example, the Japanese ambassador to Manchoukuo was also commander 
of Japanese troops in Manchoukuo. 

There could be no doubt in the mind of any unbiased observer that here 
was barefaced aggression. There could likewise be no doubt that numerous 
treaties had been trod on by the Japanese in their creation of ManchoukTio. 
Pledges of peaceable settlement given in the League of Nations Covenant were 
obviously being ignored. The Japanese action clearly violated the Nine Power 
Treaty’s guarantees of the open door and of China’s territorial integrity. The 
Kellogg-Briand ‘Tact of Paris,” of 1928, bound its signatories, of which Japan 
was one, to renounce war as an instrument of national poh'cy and to seek settle- 
ment of disputes only by peaceable means. The question was: what was to be 
done? 

Just as in 1915 the Twenty-one Demands had been issued when the 
western powers were involved in the European war and thus incapable of 
giving effective aid to China, so in 1931 the Japanese struck when China’s pos- 
sible protectors were floimdering so deep in world depression that they could 
muster little interest in aggression in a distant quarter of the world. Americans, 

“The following pages present a very brief account of a very complex subject. For^a 
more detailed e.xposition of the Mandioukuo "episode," see Clyde, op. cit., Chapters 25, 27, 
28, 32-34, 36; Chapter 34 provides especially good freataent of the influence of the Army 
on Japanese domestic and foreign policies in the 1930’s. See also Robert K. Reischauer, 
Japan; Government-Politics (Nebon, 1939); Hugh Borton, Japan Since 1931 (Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York, 1940); Henry L. Stinson, The Far Eastern Crisis (Harper, 
1936); A. E. Hiidmarsh, The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy (Harvard University Press, 
1936); T. A. Bisson, America’s Far Eastern Policy (Maonill^, 1945), which has a good 
summary of American-Japanese diffi culties in the 1930 s, especially on pp. 25S0 and 6t^l45, 
as well as relevant docmnents, on pp. 165-230; Tatsuji Takeuchi, War and Diplomacy in the 
Japanese Empire (Doubleday, Doran, 1935); and C. W. Young, Japans Special Position in 
Manchuria (Johns Hopldns ftess, 1931). , 
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who had been so mihtantly isolationist ten years earher that their govemnaent 
refused even to acknowledge receipt of letters from the Lea^e of Nations, 
might not have been expected to undertake any real action against the aggres 
sor. But the British, who have not usually been isolationist and whose economic 
interests in the Far East were far greater than ours, might ordinarily have been 
willing to take action. However, the British government went off the go 
standard only three days after the Mukden bombing and had its hands so 
of troubles at home that it could not pay attention to developments in far-away 
Manchuria.^'^ 

^ The Stimson Doctrine. To Henry L. Stimson, the American Secretary 
of State at this juncture, fell the task of initiating American policy toward Japan 
under the new circumstances. Strong action was out of the question in view 
of isolationist sentiment, a vociferous pacifist feeling in many sections of the 
country, the depression, and the small army and navy available to back up any 
forceful pohcy. Consequently the Secretary had to content himself with the 
enunciation of the "Stimson Doctrine,” which was in large measure a restate 
ment of the principle that William Jennings Bryan had pronounced at the time 
of the Twenty-one Demands, in 1915. In identic notes to Japan and China, 
dated January 7, 1932, Stimson laid down the policy of the United States: 

... the American Government deems it to be its duty to notify both 
Imperial Japanese Government and the Government of the Chinese Be- 
public that it cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto nor does 
it intend to recognize any treaty or agreement entered into between those 
governments, or agents thereof, which may impair the treaty rights of the 
United States or its citizens in China, including those which relate to the 
sovereignty, the independence, or the territorial and administrative m 
tegrity of the Repubhc of China, or to the international pohcy relative to 
China, commonly known as the open-door pohcy; and that it does 
intend to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement which may ® 
brought about by means contrary to the convenants and obhgations of t e 
Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928, to which treaty both China and Japan, as 
well as the United States, are parties.^® 

Thus did we as a nation again take a stand that we would not and could 
not back up with mihtary force. It was apparent that the United States would 
not exert the mihtary force that alone could have dislodged the Japanese from 
Manchuria. At first Secretary Stimson thought that there might be joint British 
American condemnation of Japanese treaty violations, but this idea turned out 
to be ihusory.^® 

I'A Japanwe poli^ of watchful waiting to catch Europe off guard and preoccupied 
\vith Its own affairs had been forecast as early as 1887 and 1895 by Japanese leaders, oc 
Dulles, op. cit., pp. 13-17. ^ ■' 

r® Quoted in Bemis, op. cit, p. 814. , 

” See StiinsTO, op. cit, p. 164; Bisson, op. cit, pp. 31-34. On other aspects of the pr^' 
lem of Manchoukuo, see league of Nations, Report of the Commission of Inquiry t r ‘ 
D^ton Report), (League of Nations, Geneva, 1932); W. W. Willoughby, The 
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> The League of Naiious and Manchoukuo. Shortly after the outbreak of 
tlie Manchurian figliting China had appealed to the League of Nations Council 
for assistance. The latter in turn requested the parties to refrain from further 
warlike acts pending a peaceable settlement of the dispute; then, in December 
1931, it appointed a commission of inquir)' under tlie chairmanship of Lord 
Lj'tton and ordered it to make an on-the-spot investigation and report its find- 
ings. Meanwhile China had appealed also to the League Assembly for aid, and 
in March 1932 this body adopted unanimously (except for China and Japan) 
a resolution stating tliat it was . . incumbent upon the members of the 
League of Nations not to recognize any situation, treaty, or arrangement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or to the Pact of Paris.” 

^ Coordination of American and League Action. The similarity of this 
resolution to the Stimson nonrecognition doctrine is clear, altliough it wall be 
noted that Stimson had made no reference to violations of the League Cove- 
nant; this omission was appropriate enough, since the Um'ted States was a 
nonmember. The State Department found itself in a difficult posib'on in 1931- 
1932: on the one hand, American pubh'c opinion retained much of its opposition 
to the League of Nations and much of its irrational fear of cooperation xsith 
any League organ, since it might “bring us into the League through the back 
door.” On the other hand, American public opim'on was decidedly anti-Jap- 
anese, although not to the point of advocating military action, and manifest 
advantages would be obtained if the United States and the League would co- 
ordinate their policies and thus present a united front to world opinion. But the 
Department of State did not dare admit its agreement noth the League, for fear 
that the public would react adversely; therefore Stimson in Januaiy"- and the 
Assembly in March 1932 said essentially tlie same things, but not jointly. 
American representatives often sat with or made themselves available to the 
League Council when it was considering the Manchurian affair, but they could 
not officially cooperate fully wth the Council; thus they could discuss allega- 
tions of Japanese violations of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to wliich we were signa- 
tories, but not of the Covenant, to which we were not. Still waiy of American 
opinion, the State Department would speak of parallelism rather than of iden- 
tity of American and League poh’cy. Then the term “independent cooperation” 
—a semantic monstrosity if there ever was one— was coined to describe the inter- 
action of the United States and the League. 

> The Lytton Report. In October 1932, more than a year after the out- 
break of the war, the League published the report of the Lytton Commission of 
Inquiry. In brief, it held that &e establishment of the state of Manchoukuo was 
not the result of a truly spontaneous independence movement, that the present 

ContToversif and the League of Nations (Johns Hopkins Press, 1935); W. W. Willoughby, 
Japans Case Examined (Johns Hopkins Press, 1940). 
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regime was intolerable, and that a reasonable way out of the morass would be 
to create an autonomous Manchuria within the Chinese Republic, which could 
then receive international economic assistance. The Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the Report and recommendations, only to be rebuEed by 
having the Japanese delegation walk out. To the last the Japanese maintained 
that the origin of Manchoukuo was spontaneous and that Japanese action there 
was defensive of their own legitimate rights; but the rebuttal had a hollow 

ring- 

> Japanese Withdrawal from the League. Shortly thereafter, on March 
27, 1933, the Japanese government ofBciaUy gave notice of its intention to 
withdraw from the League; under the Covenant’s terms, this resignation would 
be effective two years from the date of notice. In a highly technical sense, 
Japan remained a member until 1935, but for all practical pmrposes its effective 
membership ceased in early 1933. Any chance that the League might take 
military or even economic action against Japan died at that time, if indeed such 
a chance had ever existed. The Lytton Report and the Assembly’s nonrecogni- 
tion resolution were the most severe reproofs that Japan ever suffered at the 
hands of the League. Similarly, the United States was not prepared even to 
declare an economic boycott of Japanese industry, much less to apply military 
sanctions. Although it was true that the United States and most other nations 
honored their pledge and never extended diplomatic recognition to Man- 
choukuo, nonrecognition inflicted no appreciable hardship. Japan calmly went 
ahead, completed its conquest, broke off bits of North China proper, and an- 
noimced that all this was being done in pursuance of the “Japanese Monroe 
Doctrine.” The analogy to the American Doctrine of 1823 was spurious at 
numerous vital points, but it made good propaganda for the unsophisticated. 

> Manchoukuo’s Importance to World Politics. Thus the League failed 
in this great test of aggression; or, more accurately, the members of the League 
failed to provide the motive power to propel the machinery that was theirs 
under the Covenant. This “China Incident,” as the Japanese insisted on refer- 
ring to it, taught two related lessons: first, that isolationism was strong and an 
appreciation of collective security correspondingly weak in many parts of the 
world, so that peoples would tend to shrug off distant aggressions as being of 
no immediate concern; and secondly, that international peace-preserving ma- 
chinery was fatally weak. Two other potential aggressors, Benito Mussolini and 
Adolf Hitler, quickly learned these lessons and became convinced on the basis 
of their own experiments that aggression, unlike other crime, did pay if care 
were exerted by the criminal to hide the appearance of excessive greed. Hitler 
and Mussolini found that the thing to do was to commit several minor aggres- 
sions in succession rather than one major one. Thus they could play upon the 
natural desire of others for peace and persuade them that the minor aggression 
would be the last and that it was not serious enough to warrant a war. This prin- 
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dple was put into practice by Mussolini in his conquest of Etliiopia, in 1935- 
1936; by Hitler in his remilitarization of the Rhineland and reconstitution of the 
German General Staff, in 1935, in dolalion of tlie Versailles and Locarno 
treaties; and again by Hitler in liis aggressions against Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Finally, however, with the invasion of Poland, on September 1, 1939, 
Hitler went too far. 

What would have happened if the League had punished the Japanese must 
forever remain an open question. Many competent experts are conWnced, how- 
ever, that if Japan’s aggression had been punished Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
would not have been committed. It is by no means out of the realm of reason 
to state tliat World W^ar II began in Manchuria in 1931. 

WORLD WAR II 

^ IsoIationisTi^, 1931 and 1930. In less than two decades, tlie American 
public has executed a complete about-face unth regard to the intensity of its 
interest in the Far East. In 1931, and indeed through most of the 1930’s the 
general attitude appears to have been fairly well typified by tlie neutrality 
legislation considered in an earlier chapter. “Let Europe keep its wars to itself,” 
“let Europe stew in its own juice,” and "we won’t pull anyone else’s chestnuts 
out of the fire” were heard time and again, and tlie majority of Americans 
apparently agreed. Europe, and certainly Manchuria, was too far away to be 
of any real interest to America. 

Thus in the mid-1930’s we passed and amended the neutrality acts. Revolu- 
tion took place in Spain, and in spite of positive knowledge of foreign interven- 
tion there, especially by Hitler and Mussolini, we persisted in regarding tlie 
events as constituting a private dial war. We made preparations to grant in- 
dependence to the Philippines, indicating that we were about to wash our 
hands of Far Eastern politics. Until 1938 our navy, upon which ultimate re- 
liance for policy enforcement must largely rest, was considerably below treaty 
strength. In 1937, shortly after Japanese resumption of hostilities in North 
China, President Roosevelt made a speech in Chicago in wliich he stated that 
aggression was an international phenomenon akin to contagious physical dis- 
ease, and that the aggressor should therefore be quarantined; without mention- 
ing Japan by name, he was clearly calh'ng for joint action against the Japanese 
germ carrier. But the American press and public howled down the idea. Scrap 
iron by the shipload was leaving American ports for Japan, there to contribute 
to the Japanese war machine, but when some idealistic citizens suggested that 
such shipments ought to be embargoed because they were destined ultimately 
to aid in killing our nominal friends the Chinese, they were called starry-eyed 
theoreticians. The short-sightedness of the American policy was tragically 
demonstrated when some of this scrap iron was returned to Pearl Harbor on the 
morning of December 7, 1941. But until a few years earlier we had stubbornly 
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maintained that what Japan or any other aggressor did was none of our busi- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the Axis was forming and arming. In 1935 Germany and Japan 
left the League of Nations. In the following year they concluded an "anti- 
Comintern pact,” which in reality was a military alliance, and a year later Italy 
joined them. In 1936 the Washington and London naval-limitation treaties ex- 
pired, and Japan made clear that it was not interested in renewal that guaran- 
teed it anything less than full naval parity with Britain and the United States. 
In July 1937 the “China Incident” was renewed with the Marco Polo Bridge 
episode near Peiping, and the war was on again in earnest. In November 1937 
the League Assembly called a conference at Brussels to consider Japanese viola- 
tion of the Nine Power Pact. Japan refused to send a delegation, no one else 
was prepared with a positive program of action, and the conference was a 
complete fiasco. 

In December 1937 the U.S.S. Panay was sunk in the Yangtze River near 
Nanking by Japanese planes; at first it appeared possible that a mistake had 
been made, but it speedily became apparent that Nippon had taken this means 
of warning America to evacuate its “sphere of influence,” which was to include, 
if possible, all of China. Prompt and energetic protest by the United States 
brought indemnity and profound apologies, but large numbers of American 
cynics questioned Japan’s sincerity. Ultimately the appeasement policy, the 
Munich deal, and other storm clouds gradually convinced more and more 
Americans (as well as Europeans) that there was real danger to themselves 
in unrestrained aggression. Finally, in July 1939, the United States gave the 
requisite six months’ notice of intention to abrogate its commercial treaty of 
1911 with Japan, and thus it cleared away legal obstacles to imposition of em- 
bargoes or other economic restrictions on the Far Eastern aggressor. 

Even after war began in Europe, in September 1939, the “America First” 
organization of isolationists had many members; the attack on Pearl Harbor 
converted most of them. By 1949 few Americans retained the wishful thought 
that war elsewhere was none of their concern. As recounted in Chapter 4, it 
was in 1949 that the United States signed arid ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty, a military alliance with eleven other nations. The reasons for our 
adlierence were clearly stated in the Senate Committee’s report on the Vanden- 
berg Resolution of 1948: we realized that war anywhere will likely become a 
threat to our own security and that therefore the path of wisdom is to anticipate 
and remove that danger by alliance, thereby letting the potential aggressor 
know that aggression will he restrained. This attitude was radically different 
from that of a decade earlier. 

In the summer of 1950 came the Communist aggression in Korea. Even in 
1950 there were some who could not understand why Americans should fight 
and die in that strange and distant land, but most of their coimtrymen realized 
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that the Gghting was in defense of an extremely important principle: collective 
securit)'. We were learning fast tliat "peace is indi\isible ” which is simply 
anotlicr way of sapng tliat a war anj'whcre can all too easily spread, in this 
interdependent world, into a war cverj-where. Truly there was a world of dif- 
ference behveen American reactions to the Japanese attack of 1931 and the 
Korean attack of 1950. Botli aggressions occurred thousands of miles from the 
United States, but the second time Americans recognized from the outset that 
their own interests were directly affected. Tliey had learned tlie lesson of 1931. 

JAPAN UNDER OCCUPATION 

^ Japans Defeat. On July 26, 1945, when the war against Japan was 
nearly over, diplomats at the Potsdam meeting joined in declaring that Japan 
would pay for its aggression by losing all its stolen territories and thus being 
restricted to its four main islands; disarmament, demilitarization, and repara- 
tions were also in prospect for the enemy.^ Events followed one another rapidly 
in the ne.Tt few weeks. On August 6 the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima. On August S another fell on Nagasaki and the Sowet Union's armies 
invaded Manchuria in fulfillment of the Yalta pledge to attack Japan within 
three months of the fall of Germany; the latter had signed formal surrender on 
May 9. On August 10 the Japanese issued surrender feelers, and four days later 
they admitted complete defeat. On September 2 the formal smrender cer- 
emonies took place, on board the U.S.S. Missouri, in Tol^’o Bay, and the war 
was over.-* 

^ New Trohiems. In a formal sense, of course, the ssmr was not yet over 
and would not be until a final treat)' of peace was signed; this was not destined 
to happen until 1951. General Douglas MacArthur entered Tok)'o and estab- 
lished himself as Supreme Commander Allied Powers (SCAP) and therefore 
as top occupation authority, superior even to the revered Emperor. But even 
MacArthur, a man renosvned for his self-confidence, was soon to find himself 
faced with problems so complex as to make conduct of the war seem rela- 
tively simple by contrast. It must be decided how the Emperor should be 
treated; what should be the machinery and policy of the occnipation forces; 
what the peac:e treaty should contain and how it should be drafted; what rep- 
arations Japan should pay, how, to whom, and when; how the war-shattered 
economy of Japan cxruld be rebuilt without reconstruction of the nation’s mili- 
tary potential; and what form of long-range domestic government should be 

=0 Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946. pp. 105-106. Excellent summaries of foreign rela- 
tions with Japan and of problems of occupation and reconsfructiem will be found in United 
States in World Affairs, 1945-47, pp. 254-273; (bid., 1947-48, pp. 137-167 (eg)edaUy good 
on occupation problems); ibid., 1948-49, pp. 288-306; ibid,, 1949, pp. 448-46o; ibid., 1950, 

Documents bearing on the surrender are reprinted in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, 
pp. 105-111. 
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instituted. Some questions might be answered easily and at once, but others 
would seek answers for years. 

> The Position of the Emperor. As it turned out, the disposition of the 
allegedly divine Emperor was a simple matter. Conceivably he might have 
been prosecuted as a war criminal, but it was deemed wiser to utilize his pres- 
tige in the minds of his subjects so as to bolster the occupation regime.^^ Such 
was the reverence of the Japanese for the Son of Heaven that they might will- 
ingly comply with SCAP orders issued through him, whereas they might sabo- 
tage the same orders if they were issued directly. He could be a most useful 
occupation tool, if he were not allowed to get out of hand. Thus “the policy,” 
said the United States government, “is to use the existing form of Government 
in Japan, not to support it.” As a wise precaution, MacArthur early issued an 
order terminating state support of the Shinto sect. The reason was that Shinto, 
with state support and compulsory membership, had been the tool by which 
the militarists had inculcated in Japanese minds the concept of the divinity of 
their Emperor and their divine mission to conquer the world at his order. On 
January 1, 1946, there followed a New Year s message from Hirohito in which 
he disclaimed the divinity long attributed to him. The stage was set for his use 
as a keystone of occupation government. 

^ The Far Eastern Commission. General MacArthur’s title indicated 
that he was commander on behalf not only of the United States but of all the 
allied powers that had prosecuted the war against Japan. It turned out that this 
was an alliance in form rather than in substance as far as occupation was con- 
cerned. 

Two major agencies were set up to supervise the occupation. One, the 
Far Eastern Commission (FEC), sat in Washington, was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the nations that had been actively at war with Japan,®^ and had 
authority to determine policy, on the basis of which the United States would 
issue directives to General MacArthur in matters of surrender and occupation. 
Its power, however, came to be more apparent than real. Each of the Big Four 
had a veto over its actions, and if for this or any other reason necessary direc- 
tives were not forthcoming from FEC when needed, the United States exercised 

^ Other Japanese officials, however, were tried as war criminals hy the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, established in 1946. See Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, 
pp. 352-358. 

See George H. Blakeslee, The Establishment of the Far Eastern Commission, Inf. 
Org., A.ug. pp. 499-514. As first constituted, FEC had eleven members, representing 
Australia, Canada, China, France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippine 
RepubUc, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the USSR. Burma and Pakistan were 
included after November 1949. Appropriately enough, the FEC sessions were held in the 
erstwhile Japanese embassy in Washington. FEC and the Alhed Council were set up under 
an agreement reached at Moscow by the Foreign Ministers’ meeting of December 1945. The 
text of the agreement is in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, pp. 275-278. A convenient 
collection of documents bearing on the occupation is Occupation of Japan, Policy and 
Progress, Dept. St. Publ. No. 2671 (GPO, 1948); the FEC agreement is on pp. 69-73. 
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its prerogative of issuing tcniporarj' orders. Actually many of the directives were 
not issued until after action had been initi.atctl by General MacArthur. Serious 
differences of opinion arose witliin tlie Commission, and tlicy frequently pre- 
s’cntcd it from taking decisive notion. 

Within the government of the United States, the major occupying power,=< 
there was anything but complete hannony and consistenej' of thought. Policy 
was determined basically by the State and Anny Departments; but coordination 
was never altogether satisfactory’, and while arguments were going forward in 
Washington, Gcncml MnaArtliur frequently took the bit in his teeth and issued 
orders in Tokyo that made Washington civilian and milif.iry ofBcials writhe in 
their cliairs. On more than one occasion, long prior to his dismissal for insub- 
ordination in 1951, he liad to be sharply reminded that, altliough he w.as Su- 
preme Commander in Jap.in, he w.is an instrument ratlicr than a creator of 
policy, and that the President was still constitutionally commander in chief 
over all American armed forces, including five-star generals. 

T/jc Allied Cot/ncil. Ahvays on p.ipcr, and somclimcs in aclnaUly, tlie 
Far Eastern Commission was an important policy-determining body. The same 
could scarcely be said of the second occupation authority, die Allied Council, 
which sat in Tokyo. Composed of representatives of the United States, die 
British Commonwealth (Britain, India, Australia, and New Zealand), China, 
and the Sorict Union, diis body was strictly advisory’ to the Supreme Com- 
mander, who was its cliainnan. At die greatest its control o\'cr him was limited 
to suspending acb'on on ccrt.ain basic issues until a directive could be obtained 
from die Far Eastern Commission. General Mac/\jthur publicly announced late 
in 1945 diat he did not approve of eidier Commission or Council, and diis 
statement could hardly' be axpocled to get die agendes off to a flying start. 
The Supreme Command did not hide its feeling of supremacy, and here again 
the occupation turned out to be an /\merican show. But this primacy’ of the 
United States brought bitter along sridi the ssvect: we might be substantially 
free to do as we willed in Japan, but we also paid die costs of occupation and 
of feeding the impoverished Japanese. The latter ax-pense became an increas- 
ingly' important factor in our relations xvilh our recent enemy. 

^ Occupation Policy. Our basic occupation policy' was outh'ned in a 
document sent to MacArdiur late in August 1945 and made public a mondi 
later.^'^ Therein we stated a dual purpose: to assure diat diere would be no 
renewal of Japanese aggression and to effect . . die eventual establisliment of 


=‘ A token force of British troops was present in J.apan. China declined the invitation to 
send occupation troops. No one wanted to permit the Russians to get a foot in the door by 

sending troops, and none were sent. , 

-^^Thc text will bo found in Docs. Am. For. nds., 1043-1946, pp. 26/-2/3; ako ^ 
A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 81st Congress, 1st Session, Sen. Doe. 123 (CFO, 
1950), pp. 627-633; tlio latter volume, on pp. 633-660, reprints other fundamental occupa- 
tion directives. See also Docs. Am. For. Fets., 1947, pp. 96-111. 
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Surely few problems embittered the Allies after Germanys defeat m 91 
■rnd 1945 more than did reparations, and much the same came to be uu 
Lan. Americans, far from forgetting Pearl Harbor, demanded that Japan 0 
the costs that its aggression had entailed. Chinese, Filipinos, and o*ers w 
suffered Japanese invasion and occupation stoutly mamtamed that the a p 
Tananesc must make good at least the monetary loss they had caused. 
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j 1 . 

« Tlic classic study of the economic unworkability of heavy reparatioiw o pg/^cC 
after 1918; h is John M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of * ' 

Brace. 1920 ). 
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a\'ailable to those who had suffered most war devastation, such as tlic Qiinese 
and Filipinos, 'Ultimately the United Sbilcs proceeded on this basis, although 
only after much delay and confusion in the Far Eastern Commission. Several 
factors were involved in tlic delay: Russia, which had entered the war at the 
fift}’-ninth minute, promptly proceeded to remos'c industrial plants from 
^^anchuria ns "war booty," in defiance of the e.vpressed disapproval of other 
Commission members; Russia opposed most reparations plans proposed by 
anyone else; mudi Japanese plant capadt)' was useless because of wartime 
bombing; many factories were valuable only in tlicir existing locations, adjacent 
to supplies of power, raw materials, or labor, and would be largely useless after 
tlie great expense and trouble of moving them to a foreign countiy; the ultra- 
conservative Japanese government naturally did not exert itself to facilitate 
reparations remos^s; finally, it was an immense task to determine whicli plants 
were "surplus” and to which \*ictor state they should be allotted. 

Behs'cen 1947 and 1949 some plants were dismantled and removed. But 
in May 1949 the United States ordered the termination of this action, and in 
effect signaled the end of reparations in general. Sudi action was immensely 
unpopular in China, the Philippines, and the Netherlands East Indies. These 
countries might not acquire property of great real economic v’alue tlirough 
reparations, but tlieir governments had to consider the domestic public's de- 
mands for punishment of the aggressor. The reasons whj’ tlie United States 
braved this antagonistic opinion centered not only in tlie uneconomic aspects of 
transplanting factories, in the high cost of the ocaipation to tlie United States, 
but also in a factor to which reference sras made in the last section of tlie pre- 
ceding chapter: in the international struggle for power in the world and espe- 
dally in tlie Far East the United States was bidding for the active support of 
Japan against the threat of Sorict domination. 

^Recovery Before Reform. Vacillation in reparations policy ntos bound 
to slow down the economic recover}' of Japan. There was some reason to believe 
that Japan’s leaders were shrewd enough to calculate that the United States 
was bound to support the countrj', if for no other reason than tliat physical 
disease and Communist unrest would othenrise cause serious trouble. It is 
certainly true that occupation costs were e.xtremely hea\'j' for the United 
States— running in the late 1940’s to about 400 million dollars per year— and that 
home pressure for reduction of government expenditures was very strong. 
Many an American taxpayer was coming to die conclusion that he was bearing 
an old man of the sea on his back, in the form of a presumably defeated Japan, 
and wondering whether those people were not right who maintained that the 
victors did not really win wars. At any rate, there was sufficient political and 
international pressure toward ending reparations to outiveigh tlie bitter dis- 
appointment and disillusionment of die Filipinos and others who had expected 
to receive reparations. 
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> The “Zaihatsu.” Recovery came to precede reform in another respect. 
For years before the war Nipponese economy had been dominated by four 
tremendous business combines (Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Yasuda, and Sumitomo), 
to which the Japanese referred collectively as “Zaibatsu.” This Tsig business 
amalgamation controlled Japanese economic life, and through its ownership of 
heavy industry it had been of great usefulness in equipping Japan for aggres- 
sion in 1931 and thereafter. This fact, coupled vndi inbred American anti- 
monopoly attitudes, led occupation authorities to mark the zaibatsu trusts for 
dissolution. SCAT did, in 1946, go so far as to order all zaibatsu securities to 
be exchanged for nonnegotiable government bonds, but the trusts were never 
actually and completely broken into their component parts. There were several 
reasons: The zaibatsu officials were still extremely influential with the Japanese 
government, and the cabinet and Diet were largely representative of ultra- 
conservative parties not unfavorable to the zaibatsu; the government therefore 
would go only so far toward zaibatsu liquidation as it was prodded by SCAT. 
There was, moreover, no complete agreement within the Supreme Command 
on any one anti-zaibatsu program. Finally, dissolution of these trusts around 
which the Japanese economy was built would likely prove so disturbing as still 
further to slow down an already tortoise-paced postwar economic recovery 
and dms prolong the burden of relief on the American taxpayer. Some of the 
combines were actually broken up, but one gradually came to hear less and 
less, and finally nothing at all, about dissolution of the zaibatsu. 

> Foreign Trade. Closely allied with the general economic problem was 
diat of Japan’s foreign trade, upon which the nation’s industry was dependent. 
Although from 1945 to mid-1947 external commerce was channeled only 
through tlie occupation authorities, after the latter date an increasing amount 
of normal private trade was permitted.^’' It was in the interest of the United 
States to permit Japan to export enough to pay its food bills and thus to lessen 
occupation costs to the American taxpayer, but for several reasons the Allies 
did not wash to allow Japanese trade to follow its own course. 

The British, for example, wewed with unconcealed alarm the possibility 
that Japanese shipbuilding and commerce would once more outstrip their own 
in the Far East. There was such a thing as an overhealthy Japanese economy, 
as far as the British were concerned. Secondly, with whom should the Japa- 
nese trade? With the Netherlands East Indies? The Dutch and the Indonesian 
nationalists had mental reservations as to the amount of .such commerce to be 
permitted. With China? Although this was a natural market, Chinese antago- 
nism toward the crshvhile conqueror remained to be overcome, the Chinese had 
several times prcxaously demonstrated xvillingness and ability to impose 
strangulating boycotts, and China now was under Russian influence. With the 
So\’ict Union? 'Tlic Western powers were extremely waiy’ of the poh’dcal en- 

" See Docs. Am. For. Hcls., 1947, pp. 111-H4. 
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tanglcmcnts into which the Japanese might be drawn if they came to be too 
dependent ctxjnomically upon the whims of tlic Kremlin. Strategic political 
considenitions impelled the Allies to prevent at all costs the establishment of 
a Communist footliold in Japan. 

'3'lie Western Allies, however, although unwilling to permit Japanese trade 
with nonnal Far Eastern marhets and .sources, were unprcp.arcd to open their 
owi marhets to any great amount of Japanese competition. Tlie following 
dilemma then arose: if Japan was to become sclf-.snpporting, its insular econ- 
omy must live largely on foreign trade; yet it appeared in the short-nm interests 
of the victors to restrict that trade, for the reasons just mentioned. Meanwhile 
the Japanese population, always large, soared to .some eighty-four million by 
1952; there was a net annual addition of at least Ih’ million people to be fed 
from a territory’ smaller than Califonria, and of that territory' only one sixtli to 
one fifth was arable.-'' Japan had been defeated in 1915, but the basic inter- 
national problems of Japan’s population pressure and economic status sursaved 
and were in fact greatly accentuated by loss of colonial territories, markets, 
mcrdiant marine, and industrial plant. The riddle could not be soh'cd by Uie 
glib phrases of politicians. 

THE PEACE TREATY’ 

> Delay in Peacemaking. One of tire ironies of recent diplomatic history 
h'cs in the fact that during World War II a sizable school of thought suggested 
that negotiation of a peace treaty be deferred for a few )'cnrs after tire war, 
so tliat passions could cool and rational settlements be made. As matters 
developed, peace wtli Japan was indeed delayed until 1951, but not for tire 
anticipated reasons. The delay was caused not by' an effort to diminish war- 
engendered hatreds but by tire East-West tensions that came to be referred 
to as the Cold War. 

It was the contention of tire United States during 1945-1950 that tire 
Japanese peace treaty’ should be negotiated by’ tire members of the Far Eastern 
Commission or by' all states that had participated in the Pacific svar. The Soviet 
Union, on the otlier hand, proposed a treaty negotiated by' Britain, China, 
Russia, and the United States, with each having a veto. The United States 
favored decisions by' a two-thirds vote, without the veto, and took the under- 
standable attitude tliat since the Soviet Union had entered the war only after 
the virtual cessation of hostilities it had no right to a loud voice in tlie dictation 
of peace terms. For five years the dispute raged, witli no agreement reached. 

^ Drafting of the Treaty. Ultimately’, in 1950, the United States took the 
bull by the horns. President Truman designated Mr. John Foster Dulles as 

-’An c,\ccl]cnt .md aiitlioritnlivo book on population and related problems of Far 
East is Warren S. Thompson, Population and Peace in the Pacific (University of Chicago 
Press, 1946). 
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principal agent in charge of negotiating a peace treaty, and during the following 
year consultations ensued among the governments that had been at war with 
Japan.^^ In the course of time a draft treaty was worked out and modified 
somewhat in accordance with the views of the other governments. The United 
States tacitly took the position that the war against Japan and the subsequent 
occupation had been primarily an American task, and that its wish would there- 
fore be law, except insofar as it felt alteration to be expedient. Finally, in 1951, 
a tentative draft was circulated, and the fifty-four states that had been at war 
with Japan were invited to be represented at a peace conference in San Fran- 
cisco, to open on September 4, 1951.®® 

^ The Peace Conference. The United States made it clear that the con- 
ference was convoked to approve the draft treaty and not to negotiate one. 
Consequently many doubted that the Soviet Union would send representatives, 
since its government was known to disapprove of the draft and since it would 
obviously be outvoted at the conference. To the surprise of many, however, a 
Soviet delegation appeared. To the dismay of others, the government of India 
declined to participate, because it objected to the defense and territorial dis- 
positions to be made by the treaty, and because of disagreement with the policy 
of excluding China.®^ China did indeed pose a difficult question. The United 
States still recognized Chiang Kai-shek as the head of the Chinese government, 
although it was clear that in 1951 he was in no position to govern the country. 
On the other hand, many of the states to be represented at San Francisco had 
recognized the Mao Tse-tung Communist regime. The question of which group 
should speak for China’s millions was handled by evasion: neither was invited. 
Thus the country that had suffered longest at Japanese hands had no spokesmen 
at the conference. 

Certain rules of procedure had been proposed by the United States in ad- 
vance of the conference, and they were adopted. It was apparent that they were 
designed to ensure that the meeting would simply approve what had already 
been negotiated and that the Russian delegation would not be able to obstruct 
proceedings, as it was wont to do in other international gatherings.®® The ses- 

In nud-1950 Mr. Dulles, having recently been in Japan for discussions, took a side 
trip into Korea, ^d happened to be there just before the North Korean invasion across the 
38th parallel. His presence there was seized upon by Communist propagandists as * proof” 
that he had gone there to encourage the South Koreans to launch their “attack” and that 
therefore the United States was the real aggressor in the affair. 

Since Indi^ Bunna, and Yugoslavia declined the invitation, delegates appeared from 
fifty-one states. Thwe of the latter-the Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovida-refused 
to sign the treaty. Thus forty-eight states, plus Japan, were the final signatories of the San 
Francisco treaty. 

SI On the Indian objecdons see Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 3. 1951, pp. 385-388. 

ss See the text of these rules in Japanese Peace Conference, Dept. St. Publ. No. 4371 
(GPO, 1951), pp. 6-8. Articles 17 and 18 specified that the business of the conference was 
to convene, hear governmental statements about the treaty, and then sign the treaty; the 
statements were limited by rule to one hour in length. Secretary of State Acheson, as tem- 
poraiy chairman of the conference, made an opening statement in which he indicated rather 
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sion then gave itself over to five days of speechmaking, which culminated, on 
September 8, 1951, in the ceremonial signing of the treaty by all the delegations 
present except those of the Soviet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Twenty 
years, almost to the day, had elapsed since the initial Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria. 

^Treaty Frooisions. On several occasions President Truman and Mr. 
Dulles had described the treaty as one which . . has not been drawn in a 
spirit of revenge,” as a “treaty of reconciliation,” and as a "peace of justice . . . 
which shows no trace of angry passion.” The government of the United States 
was attempting to avoid the pitfalls of past peace treaties which by their severe 
reparations, armament, or territorial clauses caused new wars.®® 

There were numerous provisions terminating the state of war and regulat- 
ing treaty and property rights that had been disturbed or destroyed by the war, 
but the provisions of major general interest were those by which Japan (1) was 
recognized as a “sovereign equal” and declared its intention of seeking mem- 
bership in the United Nations; (2) renoimced all claim to the islands it had 
formerly o^v^ed or administered, and thus was territorially restricted to its four 
home islands and those iimnediately adjoining;®^ (3) concurred in any proposal 
to be made by the United States for a UN trusteeship over the Ryulqm, Bonin, 
and Volcano islands and others in the same regions; and (4) agreed to settle its 
international disputes peaceably and to support the UN in any enforcement 
action. Furthermore, (5) occupation troops were to be withdrawn from Japan 
within ninety days after the efFective date of the treaty, but tins provision would 
not operate to prevent the stationing of foreign troops in Japan by agreement 
TOth the local govermnent; (6) although it was recognized that Japan ought 
to make compensation for its depradations prior to 1945, it was also specifically 
recognized that its economy w^as so shalq^ as to negate the possibility of its 
making any thin g like complete reparations, and therefore it was provided that 
bilateral agreements between Japan and individual Allied powers could be 
entered into by which raw materials might be sent to Japan, there to be manu- 
factured and retmmed to the Allied country;®® (7) any disputes arising out of 

blundy that the delegates were in San Francisco to sign, and not to negotiate, a peace treaty; 
ibid., p, S. Numerous documents on the conference are printed in Department of State StiUe- 
fin. Sept. 17, 1951, pp. 447-466. _ , „ 

The text of the treaty is available in Department of State Bulletin, July 13, 1951, 
pp. 132-138; also in Dept. St. Publ. Nos. 4330 and 4561 (GPO, 1951). 

Title to Formosa was renotmced, but not in favor of any specific country; thus the 
question of ownership was begged. 

®*As indicated above, the American position on Japanese reparations w^ bitterly 
opposed by the Philippine Republic and Burma, among others. They had suffered immensely 
at the hands of the Japanese conquerors and were exceedingly unhappy that the Umted 
States should tahe what amounted to an anti-reparations position. Tins position resulted, of 
course, from the facts that Japan’s economy was scarcely strong enough to support ite orra 
nation, and that if rroarations were to be paid, the United States, through econopmc aid, 
would in fact indirectly pay them. The United States in this respect faced a situation m Japan 
which had a strildng parallel in Germany. 
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die interpretation of this treaty, if not settled diplomatically, would be referred 
to the International Court of Justice. Finally (8), it was stipulated that if any 
power that had been at war wth Japan did not sign the present treaty Japan 
would be prepared to conclude a similar but bilateral treat}" ivith it. A major 
reason for this provision was to evade the question of Chinese signature: Japan 
was given the task of determining whether to sign a peace treat}’ ivith Chiang 
Kai-shek or Mao Tse-tung. The same provision opened the door to a bilateral 
treaty of peace with the Soviet Union or other nations that were not present or 
did not sign at San Francisco. 

There was no direct provision in the treaty covering Japanese rearmament, 
but the connotation of the security arrangements made for the Pacific region in 
coimection with the San Francisco settlement was a manifest expectation of 
controlled Japanese rearmament in the foreseeable future, so that Japan, like 
Germany on the other side of the world, might be an ally of the West in the 
Cold War. In this connection the United States ran into complications because 
of two sentences inserted at its own insistence in the poshvar Japanese constitu- 
tion: ‘War, as a sovereign right of the nation and the threat or use of force, is 
forever renounced as a means of settling disputes xvith other nations. The main- 
tenance of land, sea, and air forces, as well as other war potential, will never 
be authorized.”®® In 1951 the United States government found itself in the 
somewhat embarrassing position of having imposed a constitution banning 
armed forces and shortly thereafter hax’ing to ask the new ally to amend the 
same constitution to permit at least a small standing army. 

^ Ohjections to the Treaty. It would be incorrect to assume that since 
the conference was so carefully managed by the United States there were no 
ohjections to the treaty. In fact there were many. Those of India, Burma, and 
the Philippines have already been noted. The Soviet Union agreed with these 
cormtries and, besides, opposed the stationing of foreign troops in Japan after 
the occupation ended, because of the realization that, although the treaty did 
not spell this out, the United States would maintain its forces in Japan; the only 
difference would be that the former “occupation” troops would now be “secur- 
ity” troops, under a new treaty dispensation. The significance of the situation 
was obvious to a belligerent in the Cold War.®'' 

^ Related Treaties. The settlement with Japan was important in its own 
right, but it must be fitted into the larger picture of American arrangements for 
international security in the whole Pacific region. We wished guarantees against 
a repetition of Japan’s 1931-1945 aggressions, and so did several other nations. 

ConsUtutioii, Arbcle K; text in Occupation of Japan, Toiicy and Prosress, Dept. St. 
PubL No. 2671 (GPO, 1946), p. 119. ^ r . y s . e 

For some of the Soviet objections, see Int. Org., Feb. 1951, pp. 243-245; Department 
of State Bulletin, July 23, 1951, pp. 138-144; ibid.. Sept 17, 1951, pp. 461-463. The Soviet 
Union could also maintain, with some validity, that the United States -was expanding its 
power so rapidly in the Pacific region as to endanger Russian security. See 'Vera M. Dean, 
The United States and Russia (Harvard University Press, rev. ed., 1948), pp. 194-195. 
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Therefore, within tlie week before llic 1951 San Francisco conference the 
United Slates signed two separate but related scourit)- treaties: one wtli the 
Republic of the Philippines and one with Australia and New Zealand. 

The pact wdth tlie Pliilippines in its terminology was strongly reminiscent 
of tlie Nortli Atlantic Treaty.*’’'* Thus tlie preamble recited the two states’ desire 
. . to declare publicly and fonnally their sense of unity and their common 
determination to defend tlicmselvcs against external armed attack, so that no 
potential aggressor could be under tlic illusion that cither of them stands alone 
in tlie Pacific Area, . . /’They thereupon agreed to settle in a peaceable manner 
any international dispute in whicli they might become involved and to behave 
consistently wtli tlie purposes of tlie United Nations. They agreed to maintain 
Uieir armed forces so as to be able to resist attack and to consult togetlier when- 
ever there appeared to be a threat of attack. Furtliemiorc, 

Each Part)’ recogni 2 es that an armed attack in tho Pacific area on either 
of the Parties would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet tlie common dangers in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes. 

... an armed attack ... is deemed to include an armed attack on the 
metropolitan territor)' of either of the Parties, or on the island territories 
under its jurisdiction in the Pacific or on its armed forces, public vessels or 
aircraft in the Pacific. 

These paragraphs are similar to the North Atlantic Treaty not only in their 
wording but in that they do not specifically commit the parties to mutual mili- 
tary assistance, although such acb’on might be expected to follow in case the 
treaty were invoked; and in that action taken under the treaty was to be re- 
ported at once to the UN Security Council and terminated when the Council 
had taken the measures necessary to restore and maintain peace and security. 
Unlike the Atlantic prototype, the Philippine treaty was to remain in force 
indefinitely, although it might be denounced by either party on one year’s 
notice. It should be recalled in this connection that, coincident with its grant 
of independence to the Philippines, in 1946, the United States had reserved 
rights to numerous militaiy bases in tlie islands which might be useful in imple- 
mentation of the 1951 treaty. 

The Tripartite Security Treaty, signed by the United States, Austrah'a, and 
New Zealand, was almost exactly the same as that with tlie Philippines, and 
indeed the operative clauses (the last hvo quoted above) were identical.®® The 
two treaties were alike as to purpose and guarantees, differing only in, the 
territory covered and in the fact that the Tripartite Treaty provided for the 
constitution of a Council of the three Foreign Ministers or their deputies to 

The PhUippine treaty was signed on August 30, 1951; te.xt in Department of State 
Bulletin, Sept. 10, 1951, p. 422. 

The Tripartite Treaty was signed on September 1, 1951; text in Department of State 
Bulletin, Sept. 24, 1951, p. 495. See also the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1951, pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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oonside, „.att=rs o( taple^nl.Uon, whereaa to otor called 

tomaliaed consultaHon of to Foreign Ministers, svitout to label of Counc . 

For all practical purposes the hvo pacts may be regarded as Uvins. 

The third treaty directly related to the peace settlement was the United 
States-Japanese Security Treaty.^ Signed in San Francisco a few hours after the 
peace treaty, it spelled out American acceptance of a formal Japanese reques 
that American armed forces continue to be stationed in Japan, althoug no 
longer in the capacity of victorious occupiers. The forces were to be there tor 
the indefinite future, until the two governments agreed that UN or other 
security arrangements rendered their presence unnecessary to tlie security o 
Japan and of the Far East. American aid was to include “. . . assistance given 
at the express request of the Japanese Government to put down large-scale 
internal riots and disturbances in Japan, caused tlurough instigation or inter- 
vention by an outside power or powers.” This provision did not have StaUn s 
name on it, but it was nonetheless addressed to him. Not only would Ameri^ 
troops be stationed in Japan but the latter also agreed not to grant similar privi- 
leges to any other country without the approval of the United States. 

Secretary of State Acheson appropriately remarked upon the signature of 
the Security Treaty: 


Taken together with the mutual defense treaty between the United 
States and the Philippines, the tripartite security pact between Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States, and the Japanese peace treaty which 
was signed this morning, this action adds anotlier link in the chain of se- 
curity against aggression in a most important part of the world. 


> Ratification and Significance of the Treaties. In November 1951 the 
Japanese Parliament approved the peace and security treaties, and Japan rati- 
fied them. The United States Senate gave its approval in March 1952, by vote 
of sixty-six to ten. The peace treaty by its terms was to come into force when 
ratified by Japan and the United States, plus five of the ten other major partici- 
pants in the Pacific war; this requirement was fulfilled shortly, and on April 28, 
1952, the treaty formally went into force. SCAP ceased to exist, the occupation 
troops changed their name and function, and Japan was once more a sovereign 
equal in the family of nations. 

Thus the war was over, but the peace was not yet won. The Cold War was 
still raging in the Far East as well as in Europe; although the United States had 
won important battles bringing important Pacific countries into our security 
system, there were no cries of surrender from the Kremlin.^^ The Communists 


^ Signed Sept. 8, 1951; text in Department of State Bulletin, Sept. 17, 1951, pp. 464- 
465; see Sso the New York Times, Sept. 9, 1951, pp. 1, 3, 28. 

’ •‘1 On the conflicting Russian and American attempts to fill the Far Eastern power 
vacuum see the last section of the preceding chapter and the references there cited, espe- 
cially David J. Dallin, Soviet Russia and the Far East (Yale University Press, 1948), and 
Pauune Tompkins, American-Russian Relations in the Far East (Macmillan, 1949). 
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were sUlI deeply entrenched in China and were powerful in Burma, Indo-China, 
India, and Indonesia; furthermore, by means of anti-Amorican riots staged in 
Japan on May Day, 1952, immediately after the formal termination of the 
occupation, tlicy made dear tlicir intention to remain a force to be contended 
wdth in tlie island empire. 

Altliough Japan had gone tlirough the intcmationnl wringer, its funda- 
mental economic problems remained. Furtliennore, some way \vas yet to be 
found to democratize Japan and to make it truly a peace-loving state. This was 
a task demanding tlie joint talents of Solomon and Hercules. In mid-1949 Gen- 
eral MacArthur had announced that "The American people may feel assured . . . 
that those immutable concepts of American democracy offered here . . . sviU be 
cherished, preserved and advanced as the Japanese people mardi forsvard 
toward tlie higher . . . destiny within tlie fellowship of man.”'*- This stated a 
pious hope in which all democrats could join. However, some recalled that it 
had required generations, even centuries, to breed democrats in England and 
the United States, and tliey questioned whether even a Supreme Commander 
could within half a decade transform Japan into an equalitarian society, even 
though the same country had altered itself svith amazing rapidity nearly a 
century earlier, after tlie initial visit of Commodore Perr)'. Indeed, no one could 
affirm unth complete assurance that the sweeping MacArtliur reforms would 
not be abridged, if not sivept away altogetlier, when a truly independent Japa- 
nese government succeeded to the tlirone vacated by the Supreme Command of 
the Allied Powers. 

One thing at least could one declare with certainty: diplomats concerned 
with the second century of American-Japanese relations would never have 
cause to complain tliat tlieir predecessors had left tliem \vith no interesting 
problems to solve. A former American ambassador to Tokyo concluded one of 
his books on Japan with a quotation from Abraham Lincoln which is as per- 
tinent to our relations with Japan today as it was to the situation to wliich it 
was originally applied: “Tlie dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high vrith difficulty, and we must rise with 
the occasion. As our case is new so we must think anew and act anew.”'*® Prob- 
lems of a most vexatious nature were to be inevitable for years to come. The 
Japanese were necessarily going to look to the United States— a great Pacific 
as well as a great Atlantic power— for major aid in their solution. American 
statesmanship of the highest order would be called for if Japan was truly to 
assume a peaceful and constructive position in world society. 

Quoted in United States in World Affairs, 1949, p. 451. 

Joseph C. Grew, Report from Tokyo (Simon and Schuster, 1942), p. 88. 
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CHAPTER 15 


THE UNITED NATIONS: ORIGIN 


F requent notations have been entered on the preceding pages concerning 
the mid-century position of the United States as a successor in leadership 
to the United Kingdom. The responsibihties of this leadership could, it 
seemed, become too great for even the broad shoulders of Uncle Sam to bear 
alone, and in that case alhes or associates would be in order. Furthermore, it 
was open to question whether the statesmen of this ( or any other ) nation were 
wise enough to make all policy decisions with good judgment, and therefore 
advisers would be in order. Certain it was that many French and English diplo- 
mats shook their heads at the occasionally sophomoric antics of the United 
States, and muttered that the youngster might have grown up physically, but 
was not yet possessed of mature judgment. 

It is, incidentally, worthy of comment that both principal antagonists at 
mid-century, the United States and the USSR, had long records of sporadic 
isolationism and thus were inexperienced in the great game of international 
politics; bodi had need of seasoned counsel. An international organization, such 
as the United Nations, might be able to satisfy these needs of advice and alhes. 
Apropos the common European fear that the United States in its impetuosity 
might plunge the world into a new war, and with the historian’s eye for parallel- 
ism of phrase, Arnold Toynbee has demanded that there be “no annihilation 
witiiout representation”— in other words, that nations other than America be 
called in to make the crucial decisions of these days. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

> Usefulness of the UN to the United States. As will be shown in a 
moment, American ofiBcials on many occasions have stated that support of the 
United Nations is the keystone of current American foreign policy; and, as is 
generally known, this nation has played a major role in shaping the decisions of 
the UN.^ The UN is of extreme importance to American policy makers, al- 
though for reasons that have not always crystallized in the mind of the man 

^ Conversely, UN membership has appreciably affected American foreign policies. See 
Benjamin V. Cohen, “The Impact of the UN on U.S. Foreign Policy," Int. Org., May 1951, 
pp. 274-281. 
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in tlic street. These reasons were well expressed by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson when he said: 


Great empires have risen in Uiis world and have collapsed beeause they 
took too narrow a view. . . . We must operate in a pattern of responsibility 
which is greater than our own interests. We c.innot yield to the temptation, 
because wc are virile and enthusiastic, of thinking that, because we believe 
a thing, it just must be right. We must not confuse our own opinions svith 
tire will of God. 

That is essential for leadership. . . . We cannot take tire attitude that we 
will coerce nations, ... If wc take that attitude, tlien we are creating a 
relationship indistinguishable from tlrat which exists between the Soviet 
Union and countries associated witli it. . . . We rvill continue to be accepted 
as the leader only if tlie otlicr countries believe that the pattern of responsi- 
bility within which we operate is a responsibility to interests which are 
broader than our own— tliat we know today what Thomas Jefferson was 
talking about when he spoke of the need of pajong a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind. 

How can we institutionalize that sense of responsibilit}'? The means are 
at hand, have been used, and must continue to be used. The means lie in 
the United Nations. . . .- 


In his 1946 message on the state of Uie union. President Truman said to 
Congress; 

We have solemnly dedicated ourselves and all our xvill to the success of 
the United Nations Organization. . . . 

It wll be the continuing policy of tlie Um'ted States to use all its influ- 
ence to foster, support, and develop the United Nations Organization in its 
purpose of preventing intemattonal war. If peace is to endure it must rest 
upon justice no less tiian upon power. The question is how justice among 
nations is best achieved. We Imow from day-to-day experience that the 
chance for a just solution is immeasurably increased when everyone di- 
rectly interested is given a voice. That does not mean that eacli must enjoy 
an equal voice, but it does mean that each must be heard. . . . 

The power which tlie United States demonstrated during the war is the 
fact that underlies every phase of our relations with other countries. We, 
cannot escape the responsibility which it tlirusts upon us. . . 

In 1950 the same President returned to a similar theme: 


The Charter of the United Nations is a contract among the members to 
settle their disputes peacefully and to promote tlie economic and social 
advancement of all peoples for the building and maintenance of a durable 
world order. 

We support the United Nations and keep this contract because the 
Charter expresses our fundamental aims in the modem world. We know 


^ Remarks made to a press group on June 29, 1951; Department of State Bulletin,^ 
July 23, 1951, pp. 123-128. The same text, entitled "The Measure of Today s Emergency, 
appears as Dept. St. Publ. No. 4311 (GPO, 1951). 

® Message of January 14, 1946; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1943-1946, pp. 16-17. 
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nomic and social progress, for ourselves and all PY’Pl^. ‘ f , r forcim, 
that support of tlic United Nations is and must be I omt 1 of o 

policy.'* 

In die light of sucli authoritative statements as these, one may proi«rly 
consider the United NaUons to be of major importance in our mteniationa 
relaUons, and it is therefore appropriate to devote a considerable amount 
time to study of its organivnlion and functions. 

PLANNING THE UNITED NATIONS 

> Failure of the League of Flatiom. During the years betsveen wodd 
wars the League of Nations had been the only world-wide organi^.ation with 
comprehensive functions relating to both political and technical affairs. As the 
years passed it became apparent to students of the League that it was encc- 
tively coordinating national policies and actions in such technical matters as 
labor, public health, and the control of narcotics, but that it was unable to cope 
witli tlie political facts of international life. The Covenants Article 19, for revi- 
sion of unfair or outmoded treaties, on which many hopes had been pinned, 
turned out to be a dead letter tliat was never invoked. Attempts to define an 
punish aggression were unsuccessful. Although sanctions were once applied, 
to Italy when it invaded Ethiopia, they were too little and too late. Through 
the mandates system a measure of international supers-ision of some colonial 
areas was attempted, but with indifferent success. Disarmament or at least nnns 
limitation was often on the League’s agenda, most notably in the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1932, but nations refused to abandon tlicir militarj' weapons unti 
they were assured of some better guarantee of international security, whicli was 
not in fact provided. 

There can be no doubt that, politically spc.aking, tlic League was a failure; 
but the blame does not rest primarily with the League proper. The two chic 
difficulties were tliat certain major nations, such ns tlie United States, German) , 
and the Soviet Union, were eiUier never members or were members only for 
short periods and that the states which might have prov'ided the leadership m 
the creation of a truly significant international agency placed the shibboleth o 
national sovereignty before their desire for an international cooperative effort, 
although in the long run such an effort could have sers'ed their interests far 

* See United States Participation in the United Nations: Report by the President to the 
Congress for the Year 1949, Dept. St. Publ. No. 3765 (GPO, 1950), p. iii. See also, lor 
similar statements, the companion Report of the President to Congress lor 19-1 <> Dept. ■ 
Publ. No. 3024 (GPO, 1948), pp. iv, 253-260. It will be recalled tliat President Truman 
inau^al address of January 20, 1949, wherein he announced tlie now famous ‘Toint 1”°“^ 
nroeram of technic.al assistance to underdeveloped areas, included ns "Point One : "’'l '\q 
continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations. . . .” Docs. Am. For. Rets., J- > 

p. 9. 
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better. To a major extent the League became only a convenient meeting place 
through which national policies of the victorious powers could be published 
after having been determined in private diplomatic consultations. Let us dis- 
miss it by saying simply that the world was not yet educated to the possibilities 
of a really eEective international cooperative movement in the political sphere. 
It is an interesting commentary on human thought processes that nations and 
peoples can and do cooperate with one another to solve such problems as an 
epidemic of disease, which knows no national frontiers and obviously must be 
stopped by international action, but they join hands only grudgingly if at all 
when the danger is the less obvious but eventually far more significant one of 
politico-economic aggression and war. 

^ Plans for New International Organizations. Japan’s invasion of Man- 
churia, Hitler’s violation of the Versailles and Locarno treaties, and Mussolini’s 
conquest of Ethiopia demonstrated clearly that the League was doomed, since 
it did nothing sufficient to halt these violations of international peace and sta- 
bility. Consequently, even before the outbreak of World War II there was a 
considerable and gro^ving body of opinion which held that a substitute must be 
devised. One of the most prominent suggestions was that of Clarence K. Streit, 
an exceptionally able former correspondent of the New York Times who had 
spent years reporting on the disintegration of the Geneva institution. His pro- 
posal for a Federal Union of the North Atlantic democracies elicited wde- 
spread support.® Briefly expressed, his idea was to create a federal union, more 
or less analogous to the United States, of fifteen democracies whose interests 
centered in the North Atlantic area. It would provide a central government, 
wth control over such matters as defense, currency, free trade, communica- 
tions, and citizenship. Strong guarantees similar to those in the United States 
Bill of Rights would be enforced by aU members of the Union, and offier 
nations would be invited to join as soon as they were \villing to abide by similar 
guarantees and to accept the other obligations of the Union. Wide discussion 
of the plan ensued, proponents maintaining that wth the Union as a nucleus a 
true world government of free peoples would ultimately be established, and 
opponents declaring just as firmly that the Union would be, or would be con- 
strued as being, simply a military alliance of the democracies against the dic- 
tatorships and would evoke a counteralliance. At any rate, even though it was 
not adopted, Mr. Streit’s proposal highlighted the need for some instrument of 
real international political cooperation.® 

^ See his Union Now (Harper, 1939), and Union Now With Britain (Harper, 1941). 
For a more general discussion of breakdown of the League and proposals for 

change, see Percy E. Corhett, Post-War Worlds (Farrar and Rinehart, 1942). See^ also 
Sylvester J. Hemleben, Plans for World Peace Through Six Centuries (University of Chicago 
Press, 1945); Edith Wynner and Georgia Lloyd, Searchlights on Peace Plans (E^ttoii, 1944). 

® The foregoing summary should not be taken to imply that the Federal Union plan 
disappeared with the coming of the war. The organization set up Iw Mr. SfreU to promote 
his i^as survived the war and is still very much alive, as is indicated by the publication oi a 
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Wld. ae coding ot World Wor H, f c'ol »s -11 
Stimulated to devise an organization tliat mig i PP casualtv’. An 

Uret s=;,e. orccdng in August 1941. Basically this U,c 

desicned to strengthen tlieir oum countncs morale and to • 

causl but tliere were incidental references to cstablislimcnt of a postwar pc.a« 

“ . which will afford assurance tliat all Uic men in all the lands ma) n 

drclr lives i„ ireedom Iron, tear and sv.ant,- and in syliich 

amaments svonld be ligbtened. Nothing Nv.as .sa,d „ 

League, and indeed little could have been said at that pomt.’ F.v ' 
the United States was fully at war with the A-vis, after having been 
years in tlie anomalous position of taking "measures short of war 
actually warlike. Tlic changed situaUon was graphically illustrated the . g 
nature in Washington on Januarj- 1. 1942, of the Declaration by United NaUons 
by which the governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, the boyic 
Union, and China pledged tlicmselvcs to employ tlieir full resources agains 
the Axis, to cooperate \vith one another, and not to make a separate peace. ^ n 
the following day twenty-two other nations signed, and by the end of the syar 
forty-seven had undertaken to carry out tlie same pledge. In this declaration 
there was no reference to the creation of a peacetime organization-this was 
strictly a wartime alliance-hut it was a significant document in that the tern 
“United Nations” was used and was carried over into tlie peace; in that t c 
United States here fully allied itself with the otlicr powers instead of mere y 
“associating” with tliem; and in that when tlie time came to call the^ L 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco, in 19 , 
the invitation list was made up from tlie signatories of this declaration. 

> State Department Planning. Long before tliis die Department of State, 


new edition of Mr. Streit’s book Union Now in 1949, the maintenance of national 
ters in Washington, and an extensive publication program. Freedom and Union is the o 
periodical of the organization. in 

1 The text of the Atlantic Charter and of tlie other documents tliat wll bo menuone ^ 
this background survey can bo found in several publications. Some of die most convcnic 
are the following: Sigrid Arne, United Nations Primer (Rinehart, rev. ed., 1949;; ' 

Peace Foundation, T/ie United Nations in the Making; Basic Documents (Wo«“ * ■ 
Foundation, Boston, 1945); tire successive annu.al volumes published by the ^ p 

Foundation entitled Documents on American Foreign Relations (cited as Dow- ' 

V and the invaluable documentary collection prepared by tire staff of tlie Senate 
mittee’ on Foreign Relations and the Department of State, A Decade of 
Po(ic)/; Basic Documents, 1941-49 (81st Congress. 1st Session, Sen. Doc. No. 1-*^! ’ 

1950 especially pp- 1-51. A detailed “Chronology of Oic UN” from the Atlantic Chi^er 
kn Tune 194V is found in the Yearbook of the United Nations, 1946-47 (Lake Success, 19 ). 

^ RR7 R7fl This annual publication of the UN Secretariat presents a wealth of textual 
l^intaw material on?he activities of the UN; cited sinfply as UN Yearbook, it xwU be 
referred to frequenUy in the pages tliat follow. 
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like other foreign offices, was anticipating the problem of creating an organiza- 
tion to replace the League after the war. In late 1939, not long after the out- 
break of World War II, Secretary Hull had appointed a departmental commit- 
tee on postwar problems, and this committee did the initial spadework that 
eventuated in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the United Nations Charter. 
In 1941 a Division of Special Research was created within the Department, 
and to it was confided the task of postwar planning.® 

Although the demise of the League may have been a foregone conclusion, 
the adherence of the United States to a substitute was not. The memories of 
many people carried them back to the years 1915-1920, when private organiza- 
tions of leading Americans, such as the League to Enforce Peace, demanded a 
postwar establishment to guarantee peace, when President Wilson carried the 
torch for the League of Nations, but when the Senate, materially aided by the 
constitutional tw’o-thirds rule for the approval of treaties, refused to permit the 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty or the membership of the United States in 
the League. Fervent wartime cooperation had soured into peacetime isolation- 
ism and the desire to return to “normalcy.” Who was to say that the history 
of the years after World War II would differ essentially from that of 1920? It 
was a problem that worried not only President Roosevelt and the Department 
of State but also many responsible leaders on Capitol Hill, to say nothing of 
private citizens of this country and statesmen of other countries. 

> Congressional Resolutions. The executive branch of the government 
was putting itself securely on record, in meetings of Foreign Ministers and 
heads of state, in favor of international cooperation for peace; now several 
resolutions were introduced into the two houses of Congress which sought to 
do the same for that branch. 

One such resolution was introduced into the House in June 1943 by Rep- 
resentative (later Senator) J. William Fulbright, of Arkansas, and in Septem- 
ber it passed by a vote of 360 to 29. It proposed no details of international 
organization, but simply expressed the policy of the House as favoring “. . . the 
creation of international machinery with power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and as favor- 
ing participation by the United States therein through its constitutional proc- 
esses.” The last four words had been added during consideration by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. They were evidence of the traditional congres- 
sional fear that the executive branch might go too far and too fast in the direc- 
tion of international commitments; and they said in effect that there should be 
no American participation except on the basis of a treaty that would be subject 
to senatorial approval. 

®See Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (Macmillan, 2 vols., 1948), VoL II, 
pp. 1625-1655; also Graham H. Stuart, The Department of State (Macmillan, 1949), 
pp! 344-345, 378-380. 
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ThoFulbright Resolution was never ^ dozen resolutions looV.ing 

spur Ure senators into aetion on P.obably best 

toward Ibc same general end sserc n " <o n;un«‘d from the 

too,™ i. U .0 cou„.o- »> '“Se "■» Ohio. Hill. 

,„iU.U ot i. .a^ >■>”• >' 

Iho war, administer cnimy Icrtitory. yw- i' ' , , , „( di<i»itis and 

establish proeednres and n.achmery lor I’--' f ,.,d 

disacreements between nations, and ... 1 immediate 

Sennnee ot a United Nations military lorce and -M>I- - ^ 

use ol such force any tulurc attempt at military >iltOe ssion ), , to the 
Alone with elcsen other resolutior.s. the (oregoins *, 

ScnatcForeiEnRclatioirsCommittccfnrstndsiOnOttobrr- • ' , j 

mp”rtcd in Lr ot tltc less dermi.e Connally Uesohrtio,,. ssdneh reqr.c s ed 
mLly “that the United States, acting through its const, tut, onal pto« ^ ■ .1 
rviU, free and sovereign nations in the establishment and 
naUonal antlrorlly with power to prevent aggression and to P 

of die world." Atlcmpls svero made hy several senators to g „„eero- 
guago but were to no avail. Just at this point came l^' 

S^gtho Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers (tr, "'"f .■=•''7'"' 
be made shortly), and the Senate did accept an additional paragraph 
repeated almost verbatim part of the conference’s final communique: 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there In ing d'e 

earliest pracUcablc date a gcncml international organiration ba. e 

principle of the sovereign equality of all 'maintenance of 

membersbip by all such states, large and small, for the maintcn. 

international peace and security. 

With tliis addition and another safeguarding the right of the Senate to pas.^ 
upon treaties, tlie Senate approved the Connally Resolution by a vote ot cig ) 
five to five, on November 5, 19i3.» -nius the Senate toolc a mucli weaker st 
than many would have liked, but it was at least a considerable advance os 
the type of attitude displayed by Uiat body in 1919-1920 in the debate over 

tlie League Covenant. 

> The Republican Attitude. It is also worthy of note that on bep * 
Epr 7 1943 the Republican party, at a Post-War Advisor)' Council "’acting a 
Macldnac Island, Michigan, had adopted a call for “responsible 
by the United States in postwar cooperative organization among sover v, 

opor texts of several of tliese rcsoluUons, sec Docs. Am. For. HcIs., 1943-1944, 
pp. 315-323. 
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nations to prevent military aggression and to attain permanent peace with 
organized justice in a free world.” These may be dismissed as brave words 
glibly spoken, and certainly it was simple enough to adopt them so far in ad- 
vance of their actual application to a specific problem, but it was nevertheless 
significant that this stand should be taken by the party that had been so 
aggressively isolationist two decades earlier. 

^ The Moscow Conference, 1943. Thus it is apparent that plaiming for a 
peacetime United Nations was proceeding apace in this country. Let us now 
transfer attention once more to the international level, and more particularly 
to the meeting in Moscow in 1943 of the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 
(the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China). At 
the conclusion of the meeting, on October 30, 1943, the Foreign Ministers 
issued a Declaration of Four Nations on General Security, in which they recog- 
nized the necessity of early establishment of a “general international organiza- 
tion based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” 
This was the first time that the Soviet Union had officially and publicly agreed 
to such an agency. Further agreements reached at this meeting provided for 
joint action in prosecuting the war, for settlements to be made with Italy and 
Austria, and for prosecution of war c rimin als. 

^ The Teheran Conference, 1943. A month later this meeting of Foreign 
Ministers was supplemented by a meeting of three principal heads of state in 
Teheran, Iran, whence on December 1, 1943 issued a declaration signed by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin reiterating their “determination that om- nations 
shall work together in war and in the peace that ^vill follow.” This was the first 
occasion on which Stalin himself had attended such a meeting, and the first 
such agreement he had signed. In the last paragraph of the declaration were 
two sentences that betrayed the unspoken but very real Anglo-American fear 
of incomplete cooperation by Russia in war and peace, and tire belief that at 
this meeting more cordiality and mutual trust had been generated than at any 
previous time: “We came here with hope and determination. We leave here, 
friends in fact, in spirit and in purpose.” As far as the creation of an ultimate 
peacetime United Nations was concerned, it was announced that 

We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of all nations, 
large and small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are our 
own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and 
intolerance. We ^vill welcome them, as they may choose to come, into a 
world family of Democratic Nations. 

>• The Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 1944. The next step was to reduce 
to specific statements on paper some of the generalities that had been uttered. 
This was done at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, held from late August to 
early October 1944. At this meeting, representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Russia, and China were able to reach agreement on some of 
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only ones that the Big Three had covered at Yalta. One of the things that 
brought the other agreements into the open was the Soviet Union’s occupation 
of the Kurile Islands shortly after the Japanese capitulation, in the summer of 
1945. "W^en loud protest was raised against such Soviet action, the ans%ver was 
given; ‘Tt was approved at Yalta.” In the course of events President Truman 
and his Secretary of State had to admit in considerable embarrassment that 
they had not laio\vn of Roosevelt’s agreement to such action by Russia, and 
that apparently the text of the secret agreement to this effect was in the dead 
President’s personal files. The whole story did not come out ofiicially until 
March 24, 1947, when the State Department published the texts.^® 

A wartime bargain of the first magnitude had been struck at Yalta. Stalin’s 
agreement to enter the war against Japan within three months after German 
defeat had been bought at the price of acquiescence in the Soviet Union’s 
receiving Karafuto (the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, the northern 
half of which had long been Russian) and the Kurile Islands from Japan; 
further, Dairen (in the strategic Liaotung Peninsula of southern Manchiuaa) 
would be internationalized and Port Arthur ( also in the Liaotung Peninsula) 
would become a Russian naval base. Although China was to retain full sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria, there would be joint Sino-Russian management of 
the Chinese Eastern and South Mandiurian Railroads. President Roosevelt 
undertook to obtain the'"concurrence” of Chiang Kai-shek in the Manchurian 
matters, a concurrence which under the circumstances could not be refused. 
This feature of the deal has been bitterly attacked. Few were or are squeamish 
about rewarding the Russian ally at the expense of the Japanese enemy, but 
bargaining away the rights or interests of the Chinese ally was another matter. 
Chiang was not consulted in advance, but the notoriously lax security of in- 
formation in the Chinese government can be adduced as justification for this 
fact. 

Further agreements secretly concluded at Yalta called for later consulta- 
tion on UN trusteeship matters, German reparations, and a French zone of 
occupation in Germany. 

Three agreements were reached that were of great significance to the 
development of the UN. First, it %vas at Yalta that the Great Power veto pro- 
cedure was developed, which ultimately was to be incorporated into Article 27 
of the UN Charter, and which will be discussed later. Secondly, the United 
States agreed that at the San Francisco Conference it would support the mem- 
bership applications of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. Their membership in 
effect gives the USSR three votes in the General Assembly, and the agreement 
has been criticized accordingly. Theoretically the granting of international rep- 

Much of the story had been divulged or surmised prior to 1947. For nxample, see 
United States News, Feb. 8, 1946, p. 8; ibid,, Feb. 15, 1946, pp. 15-16; Time, Feh. 11, 1946, 
p. 20. For the full text of the Yalta agreements, see Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1945-1946, 
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resenteUon to these consUtuent republics o£ the Soviet Umon can be 1““^ 
on *e basis ot the federal nature of the Soviet Uruon and the 
tuUonal rieht of these republics to conduct their ovm foreign relations, P 
acally spealdng, of comse. this federalism in the Seviet “nsUtation is 
evident to that country as is Jegersonian democracy. When 
concession he reserved the right to ask, at San Francisco, or q 

votes for the United States, but the request was never made. The thir g 
ment was that the states invited to be represented at the San Francisco 
ferenee would be those which had signed the Declaration by Umted Nations 
of January 1, 1942, and those which had declared war on the Axis by Marc , 

1045 14 

Probably no single wartime conference has generated so much postwa 
heat as did Yalta. There are those who are convinced that Roosevelt was gm ty 
almost of treason for his action at Yalta; and there are others who, more chan- 
tably, look upon his actions as the kind that could be expected from a sick man 
who in fact died two months later and over whose eyes the wool could eas' y 
be pulled. There are others who justify the actions taken at Yalta, on various 
grounds. For one thing, it is known that Churchill and Roosevelt wished to 
obtain the maximum amount of aid from Stalin, and they may well have calcu- 
lated the gain resulting from long-run Russian cooperativeness to have been 
worth far more than the cost.^° Secondly, American military authorities were 
at this juncture planning the climactic amphibious assault on the Japanese 
islands of Kyushu and Honshu and were grimly reconciling themselves to a 
probable human cost of one million casualties. The efficacy of the atomic bomb 
was then unknown, and Roosevelt may well have figured that the deal made at 
Yalta was an excellent one if by assuring Russian mihtary action against Japan 
it decreased the number of American casualties. However, the settlement of 
this argument is not our responsibility .b® From the present point of view, the 

“ Forty-six states qualified for membership in the United Nations Conference on Inter 
national Organization, and therefore in the UN, under this formula. Additional 
tives were permitted at San Francisco to Byelorussia and the Ukraine, by virtue ot 
section of the Yalta agreement mentioned above; Argentina was admitted under the 
of another special arrangement; and a Danish representative was admitted as soon as 1-'® 
mark was liberated. Thus fifty states were represented at San Francisco. The 
refused to admit delegates of the Russian-dominated Polish government, but provision 
made for subsequent Polish signature of the Charter and thus for Poland to hecoffl® 
charter member of the UN. When the first Assembly meeting convened, in January 1 ’ 

then, there were fifty-one members of the UN. This number increased to sixty by the en 

For evidences of this Anglo-American feeling, see Ame, op. cit., pp. 18, 24, 28, 

For further reading on this hotly disputed point, see Raymond Swing, "What Rea 7 
Happened at Yalta,” New York Times Magazine, Feb. 20, 1949, p. 20; James F. Bytop ’ 
Sneaking Frankly (Harper, 1947), pp. 21-45; Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop 
(Harper, 1948), pp. 850-870; Edward R. Stettinius (Walter Johnson, ed.), Roosevelt 
the Russians (Doubleday, 1949); and W, Averell Harriman, “Our Wartime 
the Soviet Union and the Agreements Reached at Yalta,” Department of State ’ 

Sept 3 1951. PP- 371-379. It is worthy of note that the Senate granted approval ot 
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importance of the Yalta Conference lies in its agreements on the membership 
and dates of the UN orga n : ring convention and in its understanding relative 
to voting procedure in the Security Coimcil, 

ADOPTION OF THE UN CHARTER 

^ The San Francisco Meeting, 1945. Whatever the rights and uTongs of 
Yalta, the meeting that it anticipated convened in San Francisco on April 25, 
1945, and continued its sessions imtO June 26, when the representatives of fift}' 
nations formally signed the United Nations Charter^" This United Nations 
Conference on International Organization (UNCIO) difFered significantly from 
the Versailles Conference, which drafted the League of Nations Covenant For 
one thing, the San Francisco Coiiference was called simply for United Nations 
purposes; it did not pretend to make the peace, since the war was still in 
progress, although victory over the European branch of the Axis came while it 
was in session. 

One of the ciiticisins of the old League was that its constitution was an 
integral part of the peace settlement of Versailles and that in the minds of 
many, especially the vanquished, the connection was a real and not only a 
chance one: the League tended to become a council of victors, charged wth 
maintaining their superior position. This argument was bolstered by the fact 
that the Allies’ major opponent, Germany, was not admitted to the League until 
1926. The same criticism could not be leveled at the 1945 procedure. Not only 
was the creation of the UN separate from the peace settlement but there was a 
specific understanding that the UN wmuld not be called upon to solve the prob- 
lems arising directly out of the war. These issues would presumably be handled 
by a peace conference, while the UN devoted its entire attention to other 
matters.^® 

Another important difference between the Versafiles and San Francisco 
meetings has to do ■with the speed -rrith which the new organization’s constitu- 
tion was worked out. The Covenant had suffered badly from impromptu draft- 
ing. It is true that such pri'vate organizations as the League to Enforce Peace 

Japanese peace treaty of 1951 subject to the qualification that it was not thereby apprOTlng 
ydta's territorial concessions to the Russians. See the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1952, p. 8E. 

No detailed attention will be given here to the proceedings of the San Francisco 
conference. The complete record will be found in the offidal compilation published at Wash- 
ington by the Government Printing Office: Documents on the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, San Francisco, California, April 25-June 26, 1945, 15 vols. and 
index. Briefer sources include the following: The United Nations Conference on International 
Organization— Selected Documents, Dept. St. PubL No. 2490 (GPO, 1946); Ame, op. cit., 
pp. 116-138; UN Yearbook, 1946-47, pp. 1-43; Gra>-son L. Kirk and Lawrence H. Chamber- 
lain, “The Organization of the San Francisco Conference,” Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. LX (1945), pp. 321 ff. 

See the UN Charter, Articles 106-107. As a matter of fact, these articles have not been 
completely observed, and numerous disputes arising from World War H have in fact been 
dropped in the UN’s lap, such as the Iranian troubles of 1946 and the Berlin blockade of 
1948. 
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had done some prcliminar)’ ihinhing since 1015 about postwar organization, 
but precious little groundwork bad been laid by the State Department or by 
other foreign olRccs. At Versailles the Covenant was drafted by one of the 
several conference commissions, and by general admission the job was done 
far too hastily. Tliere was no lack of advance discussion of the UN Charter, 
as we have seen. Furthermore, the UNCIO devoted two full months to its task, 
whereas the Versailles counterp.irt did the corresponding work in two or three 
weeks. Even so, as will later be obscrs'cd, the Charter's wording Icas'cs a good 
deal to be desired in the matter of clarity. 

^American Ajrproml of the Charter. When the UNCIO adjourned, in 
June 1945, tlic question on all lips was: *'V5iat is the United States going to do 
about it tliis time?” Would the United States, after having again taken the lead 
in the creation of an inlemalional organization, again renege? Many feared 
that history' would repeat itself. However, ns public-opinion polls had shown 
during tlie past few years, the American people had learned many’ lessons from 
die isolationism of die prc-1911 years; furthermore, as had been demonstrated 
by the Fulbright and Connally Resolutions, Congress was no longer led by such 
men as Henry Cabot Lodge and William E. Borah. On the other hand, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, whose leadership and political skill could have been counted on 
to sway many votes, had died only two weeks before the UNCIO convened, 
and the competence of his successor remained to be established. At all events, 
the press and public campaign for Big Five ratification .ssvung into bigh gear 
immediately after the adjournment at San Francisco. 

As it turned out, fears of Senate opposition to the Charter proved largely 
groundless. Elaborate plans had been laid to ovcrcoiVic opposition there, but 
tire Senate discussion developed in almost perfunctory fashion, culminating, 
on July 28, 1945, in approval of the Charter by' the ovciavhclming vote of eighty- 
nine to rivo.^® The hurdle had been cleared with far less trouble than had been 
anticipated, and the world-svide sigh of relief was almost audible. Meanwhile 
other ratifications were proceeding apace. Tlic Charter provided (Article 110) 
that it should come into force when ratified by’ tlic Big Five and a majority' of 
the other signatories. On October 24, 1945, Sccretaiy' of State Byrnes could 


The hvo issenters were Senators linger (Nortl. D.il:ota) and Shipstcad (Minnesota). 
In connecUon lyith the elaborate plans referred to above it should bo recalled that Roose- 
velt, m an effort to avoid the senous political blunder committed by Wilson in 1919, had 
seen to it that the Amencan delegation to Uic UNCIO should include not only such persons 
as the Secretary of State (Ste^ius) but also the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of me Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senators Tom Connally (Texas) and 
Arthur Vandenberg (Michigan). It should also bo noted tliat administration fear of Senate 
opposition to any mternational constitution had been so great in tlic middle years of the war 
as to lead to trie makme of nlans to eirpiimv,.nf ■ ... ^ c.. .i.. nf 


accepting U.S. membership in Uie UN by joint resolution of the two houses. This would have 
required only a simple majority m each house, rather than tlie more difficult two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. See the discussion of the ‘'Green-Sawe formula" in Kenneth Cole- 
grove, The American Senate and World Peace (Vanguard, 1944), Chapters 2 and 6; also 
L. H. Chamberlain and R. C. Snyder, Amcricon Foreign Policy (Rinehart, 1948), pp. 84-87. 
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make the formal announcement that the Charter was ofBcially in force, since 
with the deposit of ratifications by the Soviet Union, the Ukraine, and Byelo- 
russia the requisite number had been attained and the organization had been 
made a Hving thing.^® Preparations were now intensified for creation of the 
actual machinery, and on January 10, 1946, the first meeting of the General 
Assembly opened in London. It augured well that fifty-one states, representing 
more than three fourths of the world’s population, were so soon after the end 
of the war putting their shoulders to the heavy wheel of peacetime organiza- 
tion. This was a far more auspicious beginning than had been vouchsafed to 
the League. A few months later the latter, through the medium of an Assembly 
meeting, pronounced its own death sentence and transferred its buildings, 
libraries, and other assets to the UN.^i 

SOME GENERAL FEATURES OF THE CHARTER 

The several chapters to follow will deal in some detail with the organiza- 
tion and functions of the various organs of the United Nations. For the re- 
mainder of the present chapter attention will be directed to some aspects of 
the Charter that will not come up for consideration later. 

> Contradictions of the Charter. At the very outset of the Charter one ' 
runs into difficulties. After what some regard as merely pious verbiage express- 
ing e will of the members to preserve peace and to achieve international 
agreement on economic, social, cultural, and pohtical problems come the 
statements that "the Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equity of aU its Members” and that “Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shaU authorfee the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentiaUy 
wthm the domestic jurisdiction of any State.” Thus do the old bugaboos of 
international relations rear their heads. Yet these provisions as to state sov- 

ereignty and domestic jurisdiction are followed by authorizations, in Article 11, 
under whicn • 


tion^in consider the general principles of coopera- 

nrinciolp": trnvp international peace and security, including the 

S S • • • The General Assembly maf dis- 

secmibr ^ niaintenance of international peace and 

ty [The Assembly] may call the attention of the Security Coun- 

1947 the ufj GenCT^^^e^blv ratificatwns by December 27, 1945. On October 31, 

^ On Aoril 18 1946 T Pirate in observing it with appropriate ceremonies. 
dissoluJon oFSe Lie ’as^of L t 

mission of assets to the UN and some of the UN sn • ® session, and for the a 

Feb 1947 no 246-251 Thi'! nnartpri • ^ , , specialized agencies. See text m Int. Org-, 
World PeacFFi^l^o^S^^^ since early 1947 byje 

of the UN; each is^e gives a r&ume of aSX^T'al v“^Un' ^ 
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cil to situations which arc likely to endanger international peace and secu- 
rity. 

It is obvious that there is contradiction in these provisions of the Charter. For 
e.xainple, disannament and militaiy policy will be considered by every sov- 
ereign state to be within its domestic jurisdiction, and yet the .Assembly is given 
the right to "consider" such matters. As we have noted earlier, in connec- 
tion with militar)', immigration, tariff, and other policies Solomon himself 
could not draw a hard and fast line between domestic and international juris- 
diction. Later chapters wilt present several concrete manifestations of this 
conflict. 

^ Tfic Trend Toward fn(cma(ional Jurisdiedon. There is nothing new 
about the question of what matters arc domestic and what matters interna- 
tional; a similar problem arose under the League. In 1923 an opinion was re- 
quested of the Permanent Court of International Justice on the standing of 
certain French nationality decrees in Tunis and Morocco. In the course of its 
opinion, the Court stated that: 

The question whetlier a certain matter is or is not solely within tlie 
jurisdiction of a State is an essentially relative question; it depends 
upon the development of international relations. Thus, in the present state 
of intemationai law, quesffons of nationality arc, in the opinion of the 
Court, in principle witliin this reserved domain.-- 

It appears, however, on the basis of tlic first few years’ avperiencc, tliat tlie 
tendenc)' has been for tlie UN .Assembly and Council not to construe tlie 
“domestic jurisdiction" restriction nearly as narrowly as tliey might. It furtlier 
appears that tlie problem of domestic jurisdiction has been treated not only 
as a problem in law but more broadly, as a quesUon of policy, so that again 
an excessively narrow interpretation has been avoided.^ 

^ Membership Policy. The membership of the UN is defined as in- 
cluding those states which participated in the San Francisco Conicrenco or 
tliose signatories of the 1942 DcclaraUon by United Nations xvho ratify the 
Charter. New members are admitted after havang been recommended by at 
least seven members of the Council, including all tlie Big Five, and having 
received a two-thirds vote of the Assembly. Several states have gone tlirough 
tliis process already, bringing tlie total membership in 1953 to sixty. Several 
other countries had made application and been turned down; details on tliese 
cases will be supplied in tlie chapters on tlie General Assembly and the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

^ Expulsions. Not only do tlie Council and Assembly by joint action 

== Manley O. Hudson, ed.. World Court Reports ( Carnegie Endowanent for International 
Peace, Washington^ 1934), Vol. I, p. 156. r . i • j 

On this question, see tlie article by L. M. Goodrich, The United Nations and 
Domestic Jurisdiction, Int, Org., Feb. 1949, pp. 14-28. See also Quincy Wright, Becent 
Trends in the Evolution of the UN," Znf. Org., Nov. 1948, especially pp. 626-627. 
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admit new states to the UN but they have also, under Articles 5 and G, power 
to suspend or expel members; these actions would be taken by the same votes 
required to admit. Under the League, on the other hand, the Council was 
granted tlie power of expulsion if all the member states ('xcepl the expellee 
agreed; tills power was exercised only once, when the Soviet Union w.as thus 
penalized for its aggression against Finland in 1939. No member has been 
expelled from the UN; in fact, there has never been serious oIRcial considera- 
tion of e.\pulsion. Flurries were occasionally raised over unoflicial proposals, 
such as tliat of former President Hoover in 1950 to expel the Soviet Union, but 
die weight of responsible governmental opinion was opposed. 

> What the UN Is Not. A large segment of the public appears to have 
been “oversold” on the pcace-prcscr\-ing potentialities of the UN and is plunged 
into despondency over the organization’s abilities because peace has not ma- 
teriahzed at once. An appreciation of what the UN can and cannot be expected 
to accomplish is essential to an evaluation of the organization. 

The UN is a piece of potentially very useful international inacliincry in that 
it provides a coordinating device for the otherwise unrelated international 
actions of national governments, but by no stretch of tlic imagination is it 
a superstate erected over tliose governments. It docs not have the powers of a 
true international government, and it was not intended to ha\'c Uiem. A real 
government would be in a position to issue binding orders to its citizens or 
subjects and to penalize noncompliancc. Under some circumstances, ns will be 
seen shortly, the Security Council may issue something resembling orders to 
an aggressor state, but tlie carrying out of these orders is dependent upon 
military force, which has not yet been prowded. 

The UN might have difficulty in coercing a third-rate power, but it finds 
itself completely unable to enforce its will against a major power. The Big 
Five stand little if any chance of being ordered about by Uic UN. The first 
reason is that international orders would in die last resort liavc to be enforced 
by an international military agency, and diere never has been die slightest 
possibihty that die UN would have at its command an army or navy large 
enough to overpower that of Britain, Russia, or die United States. Secondly, no 
miUtary sanctions can be applied by the Council except by a vote of seven 
members, including all of the Big Five. In order, diereforc, for sanctions to be 
voted against the United States, for example, die United States would have 
to cast a vote approving such action — and one can scarcely conceive a more 
remote possibihty. It is true, as will be noted below, diat in late 1950 new 
arrangements were made by which die Assembly (as well as the Council) 
might under some circumstances be able to marshal militarj' force against an 
aggressor, and it is also true diat no veto exists in the Assembly. However, it 
remains an open question whether that body would be able successfully to 
apply mihtary sanctions against one of the Big Five. 
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It should he noted, furlhcnnorc, that the UN is not universal. Its member- 
ship represents the great ma|orih' of states and populations of the world, but 
a sizable minority remains outside the organization. Some states wish to main- 
tain complete neutrality and therefore steer clear of the UN, some have applied 
for membership and have been refused, and some arc former enemy states 
not yet rcaccepted into polite international societj*. In 1950 one of Secrctaiy>- 
General Tra’gv’e Lie’s proposals for a long-range peace included the suggestion 
that universality be attained, on the theoiy' that there is more moral and physi- 
cal force behind a universal organization tlian behind a more limited partner- 
ship. This ideal awaits realization. 

^ The UN Attitude Toward Force. One more obser\'ation must be made. 
The League atmosphere was usually laden wntli the concepts that all force 
of a militai}' nature was necessarily bad and that Uie only way to attain world 
peace was by disarmament. Such ideas were essentially unrealisb'c. In the first 
place, force by itself is neither good nor bad. Just as a gasoline engine may be 
used to power either a hit-and-run automobile or an ambulance, so political 
and military' force may be desirable or not, depending upon tlie motive and 
means of application. In tlie second place, large armed forces c-xist largely in 
recognition of the fact tliat no better means of ensuring national security has 
been de\dsed and accepted by' tire nations. E\'en a go\’emmcnt as non-milita- 
ristic as that of the United States malces it very’ clear that it has not the slightest 
intention of disarming until the prospects of preser\’ing security' by some means 
other than weapons become brighter tlian they' are now. 

The UN is realistic in its acceptance of these facts of life. The Charter 
does indeed speak of disarmament, but in such a manner as to indicate clearly’ 
that it is an ultimate rather than an immediate goal. The Charter also authorizes 
the Security Council, at least in certain circumstances, to effectuate its decisions 
by the use of military' force, and it prorides for tlie organization of that force. 
iTie UN’s constitution, then, frankly recognizes that force may be necessary' and 
that it should be used when sufficient safeguards against its misuse are prorided 
and when it is used to put down international criminality'. It is to be hoped 
that the force applied \rill be that of the policeman rather tlian that of the 
gangster. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


M UCH UKKEcnssAnv CLOO.\t over tlic General Assembly’s activities and 
prospects lias been engendered by a widespread misconception of 
that body’s function within the UN scheme. Under such a misappre- 
hension are the newspaper reporter who a few years ago summarized the 
accomplishments of an Assembly session as follows: “It succeeded in doing 
nothing, and doing it very’ nicely,” and the critics who complain that tlie 
Assembly ought to "get bu.sy and get something done.” One who reads carefully’ 
Chapter IV of the UN Charter soon di-scovers that the Assembly’ was not in- 
tended by its creators to be an agency of action. Tlius many of its critics inveigh 
against it because it does not accomplish what it was never designed to 
accomplish. 

PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 

^ Discussion. The fact of the matter is that the Assembly, under Chapter 
IV, may’ "discuss any questions or any' matters witliin tlie scope of the present 
Charter,” may "consider the general principles of cooperation in tlie mainte- 
nance of international peace and security’," "may discuss any’ questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by 
any Member of tlie United Nations,” and so on. Tlie verbs, it wll be noted, 
consistently have to do with discussion and deliberation, not w’itli e.vecutive 
action. The Assembly, tlien, is a discussion, rather than an action, agency’, 
insofar as its peace-preserving functions are concerned. Tliis must be kept in 
mind as one evaluates its effectiveness. Senator Arthur Vandenberg, one of 
the fathers of the UN, once described the Assembly' as "tlie town-meeting of 
tlie world”; the analogy should not be pressed too far, but tlie phrase is a good 
one, especially as it refers to tlie representative function of tlie Assembly'. 

>■ Recommendation. In addition to having “town-meeting” functions, die 
Assembly undertakes studies and makes recommendations looking toward inter- 
national progress in such fields as codification of international law, safeguarding 
of human freedoms, and cooperation among nations in social, economic, liealth, 
and cultural matters. These duties will be considered in some detail in our 
discussion of the Economic and Social Council, which is tlie Assembly s work- 

4ti 
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shop for such affairs. Another function that will be iUustrated later is Ae 
making of recommendations for preserving or restoring peace in a dispute no 

under consideration in the Security Council.^ 

> Treaty Revision. The framers of tlie Treaty of VersaiUes inserted |nto 
the League Covenant as Article 19 the widely heralded provision that The 
Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members o 
League of treaties which have become inappUcable, and tlie consideration ot 
international conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace o e 
world.” Hopes were high, in the early 1920*s, that this article might provide 
a safety valve to reheve pressures generated by sections of tlie Versai es 
Treaty which had seemed inequitable or unwise from the start, or which, owing 
to passage of time, seemed to require revision in tlie interest of justice. Certainly 
some provision for peaceful change is a necessary feature of any well-develope 
governmental institution. Unfortunately Article 19 was never successfu y 

invoked. . . 

The framers of the Charter made no specific provision for treaty revision. 
However, this function may be inferred from Article 14, which authorizes the 
Assembly "to recommend measures for tlie peaceful adjustment of any situa 
tion, regardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations.” It is assumed tliat an outmoded treaty 
could easily tend to impair friendly relations among nations and that its revision 
would therefore be a proper subject of recommendation under this article. It 
is to be remembered, however, teat under the UN as under the League the 
Assembly’s function in such matters is only to advise or recommend, and that 
it has no power to order, however desirable some might consider this power 
to be. 

> Supervision of UN Agencies. It is the Assembly’s duty under Article 
15 to receive and consider reports from the various organs of the UN. Powers 
of criticism and direction in these matters are in part assumed and in part 
directly stated. Mention should be made here of one of the peculiarities of the 
Charter: Article 7 establishes six “principal organs of the United Nations: a 
General Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a 
Trusteeship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. An 
American, govemmentally reared on the principle of separation of powers, is 
apt to assume that these six organs are coordinate in power. Actually, as wi 
be illustrated in more appropriate places, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, and the Secretariat are in large measure subject to the 

1 Copious examples of the exereise of these fimctions may be obtained from the 
y earhooks, which annually summarize in detail the work of the preceding Assembly, i 
officially published United Nations Bulletin (cited here as UN Bulletin) presents 
nnnuaUv recording the last Assembly’s activities; see, for example, those for Jan. 1, 1° ’ 

pp. 2-21, 75-78, and Mar. 1, 1952, pp. 219-227, 238-249. 
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budgetary’ and legislative control of the Assembly. Tlicy are not coordinate 
but subordinate. 

^Election of UN Officials. Tlie Assembly, by a two-thirds vote, chooses 
the nonpermanent members of the Security Council, tlie nonadministering 
members of the Trusteeship Council, and all eighteen members of the Economic 
and Social Council. Furthennore, upon recommendation of the Security' Coun- 
cil, it chooses tlie Sccretaiy-Gcncral. Acting jointly with the Security Council, 
it also elects the fifteen judges of the International Court of Justice. 

^Elcciion of UN Member States. Under Article 4, 

. . . membership in the United Nations is open to all . . . peace-loWng 
states whicli accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, 
in tlie judgment of the Org.anization, are able and svilling to carr}' out 
these obligations. Tlie admission of any such state to membership in the 
United Nah'ons will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 

Articles 5 and 6 provide for suspension and expulsion of members for wolab'on 
of the Charter. All such actions— election, suspension, and expulsion— take place 
upon a vote of seven members in the Security' Council, including all of the 
Big Five, plus a hvo-tliirds vote in the Assembly. 

The charter membership of the UN consisted of those states which had 
been participants in the San Francisco Conference of 1945 or for which special 
dispensation had been granted at the time. Tims tlie original membership 
consisted of fift)’-one nations. Witli the admission of Indonesia late in 1930 
the total had risen to sLxt)'. Also in 1950 the Assembly attempted sometliing in 
the nature of advance admission, when it provided that Libya should become 
a member upon attaim'ng its independence, which it did in December 1931. 
In early 1952 the Assembly did vote to admit this new state, but a Sowet veto 
in the Security Council prevented further action. A similar fate befell the 
renewed proposal to admit Italy. 

Numerous squabbles have arisen over proposed admissions. As will be 
seen in a later chapter, legal questions concerning admissions have been sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice for adsnsory opinions. The Court 
opined tliat no qualifications for admission should be imposed beyond those 
stated in Article 4 of the Charter, and tliat cases should be considered on their 
individual merits. This was merely an opinion, however, and it has in effect 
been disregarded. 

In the sixth (1951-1932) session of the Assembly the USSR proposed, as 
it had before, the blanket admission of fourteen states. Nine of them had 
previously been blackballed by one or more Sowet vetoes: Austria, Ceylon, 
Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Libya, Nepal, and Portugal. The other five— 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Mongolian People’s Republic, and Rumania 
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-had never managed to muster the necessary seven Council votes. Reasom 
given for the refusals had varied; rarely was direct reference made to toe 
patent fact that one group adhered to the West and the other to the j&ern 
The United States has objected that Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumama have 
violated the human-rights provisions of their peace treaties and therefore do 
not merit admission, and it has questioned whether the Mongohan Repubhc 
was actually a state. The Soviet Union has sometimes refused its consent for 
the stated reason that no diplomatic relations were maintained beRveen toe 
Union and the apphcant. On one such occasion the French representative, 
alert to the real situation, pointedly remarked that the USSR had supported 
the apphcation of the Mongohan People’s Repubhc even though that state 
maintained diplomatic relations with only two UN members.^ Whatever the 
real motivation behind the Soviet Unions 1951-1952 proposal, there appeared 
to be a golden opportunity to increase the size of the UN by fourteen members, 
but the United States led the opposition to this type of bloc admission, and 
the project feh through, much to the consternation of many governments 
besides that of the Soviet Union. 

From 1945 to 1950 the question was persistently raised whether Spain, 
under the dictatorship of Francisco Franco, should be admitted to the UN- 
Opposition, based on Franco’s antidemocratic principles and his wartime col- 
laboration with the Axis, was widespread and effective. Resolutions adopted at 
both the UNCIO in San Francisco and the Potsdam Conference of 1945 indi- 
cated that any Spanish apphcation for membership would be denied, and a 
General Assembly resolution of February 1946 was similar in effect. In De- 
cember 1946 the Assembly returned to the problem, and by a further resolution 
it not only condemned Franco for the antidemocratic natime of his regime but 
also recommended that the UN speciahzed agencies bar Spain from member- 
ship and that “. . . all Members of the UN immediately recall from Madrid their 
ambassadors plenipotentiary accredited there.”^ 

It was a simple enough task to deny UN membership to Spain. The spe- 
cialized agencies cooperated loyally in refusing to deal with Franco, although 
sometimes at the cost of efiBcient operation: instances often arose in which 
technical or economic cooperation with Spain would have been at least as 
beneficial to other nations as to Spain. In the matter of ^vitodrawal of ambassa- 

= See 1946-47 UN Yearbook, p. 417. 

’Tlie resolution ^\•ns dated December 12. 1946; the text is in Decade of America 
Foreign Volicy, pp. 888-889; also in Inf. Org., Feh. 1947, pp. 222-223. In June 1946, a sub- 
committee of the Security Council, having examined the Spanish situation, reported that 
although Franco did not constitute a threat to the peace within the meaning of Article 39, an 
the Council was thus precluded from taking action under Articles 40 and 42, his continuance 
in Spain did constitute a situation likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
and sccuritv s%nthin tlic meaning of Article 34. The subcommittee therefore recommende 
that the data he transmitted to the Assembly and that the Assembly recommend th': 
immeiatc severance of diplomatic relations with Spain. Te.xt in World Report, June 13, 1940, 
pp 4045 . See also 1948-49 UN Yearbook, pp. 311-315. 
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dors from Madrid, however, tlicre was only spotty compliance. Several states, 
especially those in Latin America which were culturally closely linked with 
Spain, consistently disregarded the recommendation; indeed, Argentina’s Per6n 
appeared to go out of his way to scorn the UN, by accrediting a new ambassa- 
dor shortly after the Assembly had made its request to the contrary. Other 
nations, such as tlie United States, complied wiUi tlie Assembly recommenda- 
tion, but not always wholeheartedly. In early 1950 the Secretary of State gave 
publie notice of American disapproval of this policy, although we continued 
to abide by it; he restated the idea that maintenance of an embassy in a foreign 
capital does not, under either American or general diplomatic practice, imply 
either approval or disapproval of the regime to which the ambassador is 
accredited.^ 

At the fifth session of the Assembly, in late 1950, tlie question of tlie con- 
tinuance of the Franco ban arose once more. By no means unanimously, but 
nevertheless by the necessary majority,® tlie Assembly rescinded tliosc sections 
of the 1946 resolution by which it had recommended that Spain be barred 
from the specialized agencies and tliat ambassadors be withdrawn; it left 
intact that part of the resolution which condemned Franco and which in effect 
expressed the pious hope tliat his end was near.® The United States supported 
this action, on the basis that, altliough Franco was not a better man or a better 
governor tlian he had been in 1946, he was securely in power and a continued 
boycott served no useful purpose. Shortly tliereafter the President announced 
tlie appointment of a new American ambassador to Madrid. Conceivably tlie 
pariah status of Spain might have continued considerably longer had it not been 
for the feeling, especially prevalent in military circles, that in view of the danger 
of further Soviet aggression in Europe it would be advisable to be able to 
count on Spain’s army, its ports, and its supply bases. 

^ Financial Administration. The Assembly has the all-important "power 
of the purse.” It adopts the annual budget of the organization, and apportions 
the expenses among the member states. In years of rising prices and increas- 
ing activities the budget has also grown, but even at the 1952 stage of forty- 
eight million dollars it represented a very small drop in the large bucket of 
government spending. A comparison of this figure witli the costs of military 
equipment serves to demonstrate once again that nations are not willing to 
rely on means other than force to maintain the peace.^ 

* See Secretary Aclieson’s letter of January 18, 1950, to Senator Tom Connally, in 
Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 889-894. 

® The vote was thirty-eight to ten, with twelve abstentions. 

0 See UN Bulletin, Nov. 15, 1950, pp. 542-546. Within a month after tlie passage of this 
resolution, the Food and Agriculture Organization admitted Spain to membership. Spain 
later joined tlie Universal Postal and International Telecommunication Unions and the 
International Civil Aviation, World Health, and World Meteorological Organizations. 

The 1952 budget totaled $48,096,780, but offset against this figure was income esti- 
mated at $6,399,800, so tliat tlie net eiqienditure would be $41,696,980. By way of com- 
parison, it has been noted that a new B-52 jet bomber costs some $21,345,000. Thus the 
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> Budgetary Assessment. A scale of contributions to defray UN expenses 
has been adopted (and several times revised) by the Assembly, so Aat each 
member s quota of any given budget will be a stated percentage of the whole 
The largest quota is that of the United States, amounting to 36.9 percent or 
the total. Eight small states (such as Haiti, Iceland, and Liberia) are eac 
assessed .04 percent.® The assessments are arrived at by somewhat compHcated 
computations based on such factors as national per-capita wealth, amount of 
war damages, and other items that presumably reflect ability to pay; since 
contributions are collected mainly in United States dollars, the matter o 
exchange difficulties is also taken into account. The United States^ has gone 
along with the scale only grudgingly; its position is that no one nation shoul 
be called upon to bear a share greater than one third of the total costs. But, 
although the Assembly in 1948 expressed agreement “in principle” with this 
attitude and has indeed lowered the American assessment somewhat, the goal 
of one third has not yet been reached. 

The preceding paragraphs on expenditures and assessments have to do 
with the UN proper— that is to say, with its six main organs. As will be indicated 
later, there are also numerous specialized agencies which are brought into 
relationship \vifh and more or less supervised by the Assembly, acting largely 
through the Economic and Social Coimcil. Their budgets and scales of assess- 
ments are separate from and in addition to those of the UN. Although the 
Assembly has power to scrutinize the budgets of the specialized agencies, its 
actual control is exercised with great restraint.® 

>• Charter Amendment. The Charters Chapter XVIII gives to the As- 
sembly important functions in connection with amendments to the UN’s basic 
constitutional docmnent. Article 108 provides that changes in the Charter shall 
come into force after having been proposed by a two-thirds vote in the As- 

UN’s budget would buy only two of them. The major items of 1952 appropriations are 
printed in UN Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1952, p. 248. Outstanding expenses are the following: 


New York headquarters $28,130,000 

Geneva offices 4,840,820 

Investigations and inquiries 2,350,000 

Regional economic commissions (for Asia and Latin America) 1,708,500 

Contractual printing 1,675,000 

General Assembly, commissions and conunittees 1,648,000 

Amortization, headquarters construction loan 1,000,000 

Information centers 892,000 

International Court of Justice 640,000 


® The 1948 scale of assessments will be foimd in L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Chart^ 
of the United Nations (World Peace Foundation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), p. 185. The 1952 
scale is in UN Bulletin, Mar. 1, 1952, p. 248. As of 1952, the others of the Big Five wwe 
assessed as follows: China, 5.75 percent; France, 5.75 percent; USSR, 9.85 percent (pw® 
.34 percent for the Byelorussian SSR and 1.30 percent for the Ukrainian SSR); and the 
United Kingdom, 10.56 percent. It has been estimated that approximately 40 percent or 
the world’s income belongs to the United States; this would indicate that the 36.9 percent 
assessment was not far out of line. 

® See, for example, 1948-49 UN Yearbook, pp. 693-699. 
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sembly nnd ratified by t%vo thirds of the UN members, including all of the Big 
Five, according to their domestic constitutional requirements. Article 109, 
which is the second part of Chapter allows the calling of a conference 

for proposing Charter amendments; s\ich a constitutional convention may be 
called by a vote of two tliirds of the Assembly, plus a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Securit)’ Council. Amendments proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference take effect upon ratification by two thirds of the UN members, 
including again all of tlic Big Five. 

A further provision requires tliat if such a conference has not been held 
before the tenth annual session of the Assembly— that is, before 1955— the 
Assembly shall automatically consider the calling of the conference at that 
session, and affirmative action in this case shall be taken by a simple majority 
vote in the Assembly and approval by any seven members of the Council. This 
acb'on, however, would suffice only to convene the constitub'onal convenb'on; 
that body’s acb'on would require the aforcmenb'oned ratification by two thirds 
of the member states, including all die permanent members of the Council. 
Thus hvo things are apparent in regard to Charter rewsion: that the Assembly 
occupies an important position in the procedure, and that no amendments wtII 
be adopted which do not receive the approval of aU of the Big Five. However, 
one familiar with the development of domestic constibitional law could have 
predicted, and events in the first few years of the organization would have 
borne him out, that extremely significant alterations of fundamental procedure 
can take place on tlie basis of usage, xwthout any formal amendment. 

ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE 

^Membership. The General Assembly is by far tlie largest of the UN ■ 
organs; it may include five delegates from each of the member states, and thus 
would total about 300 representatives, if each delegation were complete.^® A 
plenary session ^vill attract in the neighborhood of 1000 official personages, 
including delegates, an equal number of alternates, and the considerable 
staffs of advisers and experts. In 1948 the General Assembly invited the Secre- 
tary-General of the Organization of American States to attend its sessions 
regularly as an observer, and in 1950 a similarly permanent invitation was 
extended to the Arab League to be represented by an observer. 

^ Sessions. The Charter anticipated one annual session of the Assembly, 
and this has been carried out, although, as ■will be noted below, the creation of 

Because of the large number of councils and committees of the UN which are m 
more or less continuous session, and because the Security Council is so organized as to be 
able to meet on a few hours’ notice and to stay in session virtually the year round, it is 
desirable if not essential that there be national "embassies to the UN —that is, pennanent 
bodies of representatives and their staffs. In late 19o0, some fifty-three members inaintained 
such permanent missions in New York; see 19S0 UN Yearbook, p. 870. An inter^ting 
descripUon of the American UN mission is that by George Barrett, Our Global Embassy 
on Park Avenue,” New York Times Magazine, Nov. 27, 1949, pp. 14 ff. 
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the “Little Assembly” has had the effect of keeping work going twelve months 
a year. The annual sessions may be, and often have been, split into two parts, 
sometimes meeting in different places. For example, the first part of the first 
annual meeting was held in London in January and February of 1946, and the 
second part took place in New York City in September of tlie same year; 
hkewise the third session’s first part was held in Paris in September and De- 
cember of 1948, and the second part in New York in April 1949. Tlie rule in 
recent years has been for the session to commence in September and to con- 
tinue for at least three months. 

>• Special Sessions. Furthermore, special sessions may be called by the 
Secretary-General on request of die Security Council or of a majority of the 
member nations. Both these procedures have already been brought into pity- 
For example, in the spring of 1947 a special session was convoked at the request 
of the member nations following the initiative of the United Kingdom, and a 
year later another one was held at the request of the Security Council following 
the initiative of the United States.^^ Bodi sessions were called to deal xvith the 
perplexing problem of Palestine. 

^Languages. Language differences are of course a barrier to interna- 
tional intercourse, whether in or out of the UN. Tlie Assembly’s rules of pro- 
cedure designate English, French, Spanish, Chinese, and Russian as “oEBcial” 
languages, but only the first three of these as “working” languages, for all 
sessions of the Assembly and its various committees.^® A speech made in any 
one of the working languages is interpreted into the other two, and verbatim 
records are kept in all three. A speech made in one of the other two ofiBcial 
languages is interpreted into all three working languages. The rules permit a 
delegate to speak in any tongue he wishes, but if that happens to be a non- 
official one he must assume the responsibility of providing an interpretation 
into one of the working languages, on the basis of which the regular interpreters 
ivill cast the speech into the other two. 

A time-honored practice of diplomatic conferences is that of “consecutive 
interpretation ; that is, a delegate makes a speech in one language, and then 
the whole is cast into a second language, and then possibly into a third. This is 
manifestly a most time-consuming procedure, but occasionally this' disadvan- 
tage may prove a boon, in that delegates have the opportunity to reflect and 
maneuver while the interpreting is going on.*® The far more expeditious 

See Charter, Article 20; also 1947-48 VN Yearbook p. 257. 

12 See Nos. 51-55 of the Rules of Procedure, 1948-49 UN Yearboob, p. 68. Spanish was 
added as a working language m 1948, over the protests of the Secretary-General and others, 
who islihed me prospect of a 50-percent increase in interpretation costs. However, the 
large bloc of Spanish-speakmg members prevailed 

12 Consecutive interpretation can be the intemaUonal equivalent of a Senate filibuster. 
Other means of obstruction not uncommonly used in the Assembly are (1) paragraph-by- 
paragraph votes on resombons and (2) long speeches which are repeated both in committee 
and in plenary session. See Allan Hovey. Jr., "ObshucUonism and the Rules of the General 
Assembly,” Int. Org., Aug. 1951, pp. 515-530. 
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inU-fpfct.itiotj" dt-vicc is nou- riifin* comtnonly ur, eel in tiic UN. 
Uiulcr t\ih {>r;iclice a clrlegato .^{)c.^k■c In Spanieli, for esattiple, in 
sontulproof bootk-: Mt jnleq)re{frs who hear the sp'ocli tliroiigh he.adphoncs 
conneeJed witli the pii})h'c-.athiri["is svstern in the AAsernhly cli.unher. 'Flic 
inteq’iri.-ters tnindate the .qx'ech, sentence by sentence, into I'rench .and Isn"- 
lish. Tiiey .speak into inicrtiphnnes, from which tlie tr.insl.itions arc* ft'd to 
dolegatt-s' headplmnes thronyli n device similar to a dial telephone; the listener 
throws a switcfi enablitu’ him to recc-ive the sjieech in the I.ingunec Uint lie 
nneierstand-s most mulily. 'Ilm.? a tlu'rty-minute speech lasts only thirty minutes, 
inste.id of sisty or ninety or more, depending upon the number of consecutive 
iritcoqirct.itions. 

^ Ofprtrs of ihr .■V-fcrnhhi. A nesv Asscmhly President i.s elected at each 
session. He is assisted by seven Vice-Presidents, who tale some administratis'c 
dot.ailsofF iitsshoidders, and svhose positions serve the politically nsefnl purpose 
of spreading .around the honors of officeholding: each of the Pig Five usu.ally 
obtaias a s-ioc-pri'sfdencs'. Each Asse.mhly constitutes n Credentials Committee, 
whicl) c.tarnines the full powers or other official identific'ation of delegates, 
in oaler to ascertain their qiialific.ition to represerit their home gos'cmments. 
Tlicre is also a vera' important “Cencnd Committee,'' about which more will 
be .said later. 

^ Thc"'}>fasn Cornmifiers.” Six .so-calk'd "M.ain Committees” are created 
at each session to serve a.s agencies for investigation and advice, in much the 
same manner as do the standing committees of tlic United States Senate or 
House of Representatives. Each memher state designates one delegate to each 
of tlic committees, which then proceed to elect their own chairmen, sub- 
committees, rapporiciirs, and other necessary' oGidals, Under tlie nonnal course 
of procedure in the .Assembly, reports or proposals therein introduced are 
referred to the appropriate committee for study and report; the l.atter body is 
likely to function with great efficiency, because of its smaller size, its ability 
to work tlirough still .smaller subcommittees, its less fonnal procedure, and 
its specialized interests. Action in Uic Main Committees is taken by simple 
majority vote. The committees arc often referred to by number as well as by 
name, and therefore the order in which tliey are here listed is of some conse- 
quence. A brief description of each committee follows: 

1. Folitical and Sccuriltj Committee. To thi.s very important body are 
referred all matters dealing with UN membership, disarmament, and promo- 
tion of political cooperation, as well ns general related problems of maintaining 
inteniationnl peace and security. 

2. Economic and Financial Committee. To this committee are referred 
matters of economic cooperation and attempts to raise the standard of living, 
stabilize prices, and promote full employment; it considers and makes recoin- 
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mendations on tlie work of the Economic and Social Council and the spcciali/.cd 

agencies. . , 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee. Mailers of human ngtus 

and freedoms, inlellectual cooperation, and related affairs arc witlun the prov- 
ince of this committee. 

4. Trusteeship Committee. Just as the Second and Third Committees work 
closely with the Economic and Social Council, so the Fourth deals wnth ma^ 
ters of interest to the Trusteeship Council and the non-sclf-govcming terri- 
tories. 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Committee. This committee scrutinizes 
the budgets of tlie UN and the specialized agencies, drafts suggested scales of 
contributions by member states, and has to do with the general administration 
of tlie Secretariat. 

6. Legal Committee. To tliis agency go proposed amendments to the 
Charter, requests for advisory opinions from tlie International Court of Justice, 
suggestions for tlie codification of international law, and other legal problems. 

It is to be noted tliat these Main Committees not only have tlie usual func- 
tions of standing committees of a parliamentary body but seri’c the purpose of 
allowing many states to have more direct contact widi tlie Asscmbly-supcri'ised 
Councils than they would otlicnvisc have. The Councils’ membership can 
necessarily be but a fraction of tliat of the whole UN, and consequently at 
any one time most states will have no direct voice in their administration; the 
members can, however, tlirough these groups participate in some measure. 

^ Special Committees. Tlie Assembly is free to set up ad hoc committees 
when it feels the need, and several have been established. Examples are the 
committee set up in 1946-1947 to choose a headquarters site and the committee 
that in 1946 arranged the details of transfer of League of Nations assets and 
functions to the UN. Since 1948 the burden of work on Committee One has 
been so great as to necessitate the creation of an “ad hoc Political Committee,’ 
which could divide the load with the regular one. 

^ The General Committee. At least as important as any.single committee 
named above is the General Committee. It consists of the President, the seven 
Vice-Presidents, and die chainnen of die six Main Committees, and its func- 
tions relate largely to the preparation of agenda. It is die duty’ of die Secretary'- 
General to do the preliminary work of preparing the agenda tivo or three 
months in advance of a session; the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure^”* lay dow’n 
in some detail the items to be included: reports of the Secretary’-General and 
of the various Councils and odier agencies; items placed or left on the agenda 
by previous sessions; items the inclusion of which has been requested by 
individual powers; and so on. These items must all be submitted to die Assem- 

« These rules, as extensively revised in 1949, are reprinted in 1948-49 UN Yearbooh 
pp. 64-76. 
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bly, but it is the General Committee wliicb arranges the order in which they 
will appear on the agenda. Since there arc often as many as seventy-live items, 
several of which ma}’ each give rise to days or weeks of debate, the power to 
place a proposal high on Uic agenda is in essence tlic power to ensure its con- 
sidorationd" 

^Voting. Voting is always a major problem at an intergovernmental 
conference, and it is not surprising that it should be covered in Uic Charter 
by fairly detailed provisions. Article IS carries the customar)' rule that each 
member state shall have one vole, and it adds that decisions on "important 
questions” shall be made by a two-thirds majority of those present and voting.^® 
An "important question” is defined as one that h.as to do with recommenda- 
tions for preserving peace; election of members of the various Councils (Se- 
curit}’, Economic and Social, and Trusteeship); admis,sion, suspension, and 
e.xpulsion of members; and trusteeship and budgetar)’ matters. "Decisions 
on other questions, including the determination of additional categories of 
questions to be decided by a bvo-tliirds majority', shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting.” Tims the veto bugaboo, with w'hich the 
Securit)' Council has been plagued, is not one of the worries of the Assembly. 
The Big Five veto applies only in the Council. 

Tlie two-tliirds nilc thus is general in tlie /Vssembly. Decisions are of 
course more difficult to arrive at than they would be under a simple majority 
rule, which is the usual rule in national legislatures. Approaching this problem 
from the international ratlier tlian the national direction, how’ever, one finds 
that a tivo-thirds requirement is actually a progressive step townrd majority 
rule, rather tlran a retrogressive step. In most international conferences for ages 
past, the rule of unanimity has prevailed. The League Covenant, for e.\ample, 
provided that e.vcept in some procedural matters all decisions of its Council 
and Assembly should be reached by unanimous s’ote. It is also to be kept in 
mind that in a large proportion of cases the decisions of the UN Assembly, 
by whatever majority they are taken, are decisions to recommend that specified 

For the agenda of the third and fourth sessions, see 1948-1!) UN Yearbook:, pp. 21-31; 
for the text of the provdsional agenda of the fifth (1950) session, xvhich indudea sevent)’- 
three items, see UN Bulletin, Sept. IS, 1930, pp. 258-270. 

The ultimate desirability of retaining tlie onc-volc-pcr-statc formula has been ques- 
tioned by many, including John Foster Dulles in his War or Peace (Macmillan, 1950), 
pp. 191-194. Dulles argues that, although the concept of sovereign equality and long- 
continued practice sanction the present arrangement, it is unrealistic, in tliat the states are 
patently vastly unequal in their abilities to contribute to the maintenance of intematiraal 
peace and security. Therefore he proposes a weighted vote in the Assembly, but the questions 
remain unsolved of how Uie vole should be proportioned— to population, wealth, or area of 
a state— and how such proportional representation could be adopted under tlie Charter. An 
argument to the same general effect has been made by the President of tlie first sessira of 
the Assembly, Paul-Henri Spaak; see his speech "The Role of the General Assembly 
printed in "Tlircc Years of the UN,” Jnt. Condi. No. 445, Nov. 1948, p. 601. The whole 
speech (ibid., pp. 591-815) is worth reading for several proposals therein made tor improve- 
ment of the composition and procedure of the Assembly. 
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actions be taken by member governments, rather than definitive legislative 

commands, such as might emanate from a national parliament. 

► Unforeseen Assembly Difficulties. The UN started out in ear y 
ivith great promise for the future. It was true that the wartime collaboration 
of the Big Five had been marred on occasion, especially by lack of whole- 
hearted Russian cooperation; still, it had been powerful enough to win the war, 
and the framers of the Charter necessarily assumed that it would be equally 
active and successful in waging peace. As is evident in the veto prowions 
of Article 27, the Charter is founded on the presumption of the continuing 
ability of the Big Five to work together. 

However, the frequent use of the veto by representatives of the Soviet 
Union soon led to much disappointment and to fear that the UN would not 
be able to do what it had set out to do. Another debilitating factor was that 
the Assembly was, under the Charter, not intended for continuous session 
and therefore was availahle only sporadically for peacemaking duties. If the 
veto were to check action unduly in the Council, some good might yet he 
salvaged if the item were taken off the Council’s agenda and given to the 
Assembly for debate— but the Assembly would have to be in session and thus 
in a position to focus pubfic opinion. In addition, the Assembly’s program 
was already overcrowded, and some means of relieving the pressure on that 
body was sought. 

^The "Interim Committee.” Under such impetus, the United States 
in the fall of 1947 proposed the creation of an interim committee, which could 
carry on studies while the Assembly was in recess. When referred to the First 
Committee for study, the proposal occasioned hot debate, in which the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union and its satellites protested vehemently against 
the suggestion. Their ostensible grounds were that such an interim body would 
unconstitutionally usmq) the Council’s functions; but the actual grounds seem 
to have been the fear that the Assembly, in which there is no Great Power 
veto, might really become the center ring of the circus, thus thwarting the 
^vill and delaying tactics of the Soviet bloc. At all events, the Assembly finally 
resolved in 1947 to create an "Interim Committee,” which has come to be 
more familiarly kno\vn as the "Little Assembly 

On the committee were devolved the following duties: (1) to consider 
and report on all matters referred to it by the General Assembly; (2) to con- 
sider and report to the Assembly its conclusions on disputes or situations arising 
under Articles 11, 14, or 35 which had been proposed for inclusion on the 

Tlie resolution was passed November 13, 1947, by a vote of forty-one to six, with six 
abstentions. The six opposing votes were cast by the USSR, the Ukrainian SSR, the Byelo- 
russian SSR, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. The text of the resolution is in mC 
Org., Feb. 1948, pp. 193-193; see also 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 74-81, and 1948-49 UN 
Yearbook, pp. 405-412. .K good arbclc is D. W. Coster, “The Interim Committee of the 
General Assembly: An Appraisal,” Int. Org., Aug. 1949, pp. 444-458. 
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Assembly’s agenda; (3) to recommend to the vVsscmbly conclusions to effec- 
tuate Articles 11(1) and 13 (la), which deal with general cooperation to 
maintain the peace; (*1) to determine whether any matters under consideration 
were urgent enough to warrant the summoning of a special session of the 
parent body, and if so to notify the Sccrctaiy-Gcncral; (5) to conduct investi- 
gations and appoint commissions of inquiiy’ within the scope of its duties, 
upon the vote of two thirds of the members; (6) to report to the next Assembly 
on tlje advisability of continuing the committee on a permanent basis. 

It was stipulated that each member state should be entitled to appoint one 
delegate to the Interim Committee, Oiat it should sit only when tlie full Assem- 
bly was not in session, that it should consider no matter under debate in die 
Council, and that in general the primarj' responsibility of the Council for tlie 
maintenance of peace was not to be disturbed. Thus was created a body that 
in effect permits the .Assembly to sit the year round, just as does tlie Council. 
AMiatcvcr force there is behind mobilized pubh'c opinion can be expected to 
be exerted by the Little Assembly as it is by the parent body. Like tlie Com- 
mittee of the AMiole in the House of Bepresentntives, the Little Assembly 
cannot take definite action in tlie name of tlie full Assembly, but its delibera- 
tions, investigations, and recommendations presumably ssall, like those of the 
Committee of the \\liole, determine the action of the senior body. If a govern- 
ment orders its representative to take a given position in the Little Assembly, 
one may safely assume that it will order him to do likewise in tlie General 
Assembly. 

The Interim Committee held its first meeting at Lake Success on Januar}' 
5, 1948, and tliereafter sat frequently. Although it had been established for only 
one year, its e.xistencc was prolonged and for a time it bade fair to become a 
permanent institution. The Sosaet bloc consistently maintained its initi.al posi- 
tion concerning the Committees unconstitutionality and refused to acknowl- 
edge its existence by sending delegates to its meetings. Tlien at the fifth (1950) 
session of tlie General Assembly it was arranged for the First (Political and 
Security) Committee to remain in continuous session even after the main body 
recessed; thus lliere was no interim, no use for the Interim Committee, and no 
Little Assembly meeting. In effect this device kept the Assembly, or a critically 
important part of it, on the job all tlie time, since the fiftli Assembly session 
was not formally adjourned until tlie day before tlie start of the si-xtli. This was 
part of the process, to be noted again soon, of transferring functions of peace 
preservation from the veto-ridden Security Council to the General Assembly. 

^“Uniting for Peace.” The basic difficulties that led to tlie creation 
of tlie Interim Committee— East-West tensions and the paralysis of the Security 
Council demonstrated by the veto— were by no means removed by the creation 
of that body. Tliey continued and if anything were intensified. Then in the 
summer of 1950 the invasion of the Republic of Korea by North Korean Conj. 
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munists brought Ibo festering boB to a bead again. As 
tbe Security Coundl was able to take action in June 1950 only because 
fortuitous coincidence that tbe Soviet Union was then engaged m a boycott ot 
almost aU UN orgam, in protest over tbe UN’s refusal to '““ff 
Tse-tung Communist government of China in preference to that ot umang 
Kai-shek. Since the Soviet representative was absent, he could not veto action, 
but this tactical blunder was corrected when, in August, the USSR’s turn came 
to preside over the Security Council. The Russian representative returned and 
successfully prevented any further important action by the Council in e 

Korean embroglio. , 

It was apparent to all observers that the East-W est split was so wide an 
so deep that the veto could he expected, for the foreseeable future, to prevent 
Security Council application of sanctions in cases of aggression involving major 
states. It was a foregone conclusion that aU powers had learned the lesson 
taught by the Russian absence from the Council in June 1950, when action ha 
been ordered against the North Koreans; never again would one of the Rig Rive 
absent itself when its veto could protect itself or a satellite. If, then, the East- 
West chasm and the veto could be expected to hamstring the Council, what 
alternative forms of action were available? 

The answer was found in the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, sponsored 
at the fifth Assembly by the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
four smaller nations.^® This resolution was approved overwhelmingly in 
First (Political and Security) Committee and then, on November 2, 1950, 
passed by the full Assembly by a vote of fifty-two to five, with two abstentions. 
It had several features; first, it provided that 


... if the Security Council, because of lack of tmanimity of the perma- 
nent members, fails to exercise its primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in any case where there appears 
to be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, the 
General Assembly shall consider the matter immediately with a view to 
making appropriate recommendations to Members for collective measures, 
including in the case of a breach of the peace or act of aggression the use 
of armed force when necessary, to maintain or restore international peace 
and security. 

The Assembly was authorized to meet on twenty-four hours’ notice on request 
of any seven members of the Council or of a majority of UN members. Further- 
more, the Assembly through this resolution asked its members to survey their 

” Sccrclarj’ of Stale Acfieson’s proposals, and the reactions of other delegates, are found 
in US BuUclin, Oct. 15, 1930, pp. 348-406; for further debate, sec ib{d., Nov. 1, 
pp. 428*434. Tlic text or the rwoluHon as passed by the Assembly is printed in 
No\-. 15. 1930. pp. 50S-509; sec also J9S0 UN Yearbook, pp. 181-195; Inf. Org., Nov. 1950, 
pp. 721-723; ibiU, Feb. 1931, pp. 68-72. 
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resources and determine wliat support tliey could render to any recommenda- 
tions that might be made by Assembly or Council; tlie members were specifi- 
callj requested to earmark some of their national armed forces for serv'icc with 
Uie UN. 

Two bodies were created by this resoluUon. First, a Peace Observ'adon 
Commission (POC) of fourteen named members was provided for tlie calendar 
years 1951 and 1952. The Assembly or Interim Committee by a two-thirds vote 
could send this Commission into any state (with the consent of that state) to 
. . obser\-e and report on any situation . . . where there e.rists international 
tension the continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” Secondly, tlie resolution established a Col- 
lective Measures Committee, also of fourteen members, but representing some 
states not represented in tlic POC, and charged it with tlie duty’ of studying 
and reporting to Assembly' and Council by September 1, 1951, on the means 
that might be employed to maintain and strengthen international peace and 
security, . . taking account of collective self-defense and regional arrange- 
ments . . under Articles 51 and 52. 

The two final recommendations were anytliing but novel. Tlie first was a 
recommendation to the Council tliat it take the steps necessary to implement 
Articles 43, 45, 46, and 47 for tlie prowsion of an international military force 
(the Council had been attempting for five years, witliout success, to do so); 
the second asked tlie Big Five to meet and compose tlieir differences. 

> Effect of the 1950 Change. There were some wth high hopes that 
this action would provide the complete answer to the veto; but there were also 
many others who saw no reason to expect tliat members would cooperate any 
more loyally svith Assembly requests for sanctions than they had in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1950 srith similar requests by tlie Council. Soviet opposition 
to the diange was tlie one certainty': the Eastern bloc denounced tlie resolution 
as an illegal amendment to the Charter and promised to have nothing to do 
with it 

In any event, it was apparent even in 1950 that major surgery upon tlie 
Charter had in effect been undertaken. As will be evident after the Security 
Council’s powers and position have been considered, the 1950 Assembly action 
tended to make of the Assembly another Security' Council. Under tlie Charter 
the Council is organized for virtually continuous session, it may declare a nation 
an aggressor, it may invoke sanctions against him, it has a military staff 
tee to serve as a sort of general staff for coordinating national military> 
in the fight against the aggressor, and it can call upon nations for mUjig^ 
forces. These Charter provisions are essentially duplicated by the 1950 resoi^^^ 
tion as to the Assembly’s status. The new Assembly differed from the Secu^^^ 
Council chiefly in generality of membership and absence of the veto. 
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change was brought about without fonnal aiueiuhncnt, just ns in the Umlc«3 
States legislative enactments arc employed to interpret and elaborate the Con- 
stitution.*® 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

> The Asscmhhj in Action. The preceding pages present a general sum- 
marj' of the skeleton organixiition and functions of the General Assembly. How- 
ever, such a discussion is likely to he sterile and meaningless unless one obtains 
a fairly definite conception of what all the Charter provisions have meant in 
actual practice. Just as one cannot comprehend American government by a 
study of the Constitution alone, so a study of the Charter must be supple- 
mented by c.vamination of its operation. Several activities of the .Asscmbl) 
during its first few years of life will therefore be used as practical c.xamplcs of 
the working of this body. The following discussion is not by any means to be 
understood as approaching a complete catalogue of .Assembly operations; it is 
ratlier a summary of a few notable "test c.ascs."^ 

^ Korea. Wc have already noted that problems arising from the settle- 
ment of World War II were not intended by the framers of the Charter to be 
the responsibility of the UN but that some such problems have nevertheless 
been passed on to it for solution, since the victorious powers found it impossible 
to reach agreement among themselves. Tlic recent histor)- of Korea is a case 
in point. 

At the famous Potsdam meeting of Foreign Ministers and heads of state 
in mid-1945 it had been agreed that Korea should be divided at the 3Sth 
parallel, mainly for purposes of militarj' occupation and demilitarization of 
Japanese installaUons there; troops of the USSR would occupy tlic northern 
sector and those of the United States the southern. This arrangement was 
continued by order of the Moscow meeting of Foreign Nlinistcrs, in December 

^'’Sec Leland M. Goodrich, ‘‘Development of the Gencr.-tl Asscmblv,” M. Concil, 
No. 471, May 1951, especially pp. 200-281. 

.^yone who has given even cursory c.\aminalion to tlic official docnmenlation of tire 
Assembly and other UN organs rc.alizcs how voluminous it is. Fortunately, there are several 
easily accessible and reliable sccondarj- sources to which the student is referred for further 
reading. The mom important are the following: tlic UN rcarbooks, published by the 
Secretariat; the official UN BuJIctin, published twice a month by the UN Department ot 
Public Information; the extremely useful cjuarlcrly Intcmotionol Ornauization^ published b) 
the World Peace Ftnindation; the Foundation's annual publication Documents on American 
Foreign Relations; the Council on Foreign Relations’ annual volume United Slates in Worl 
Ajfairs; the weekly Department of State Bnllctin; the annual Department of State publica- 
tions, since 1946, entitled United Stales rarticipalion in the United Nations; Report by m 
President to the Congress, cited here .as President's Report on UN. In addition, there is n 
gold-mine of basic documents be.aring largely on tlio UN in the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations A Decade of American Foreign Policy, 1941-19 (GPO, 1950), 81st 
Confess, 1st Session, Sen. Doc. 123, which will bo cited by title only; and no one should 
overlook L. M. Goodrich .and E. Ilambro’s basic Charter of the UN (World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), which contains an excellent and extensive bibliography cm 
pp. 659-681. 
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■tte tapless Koreans thus were dividca behveen hvo governments, ca* 
ot whleh elataed sole authority. In an attempt to terminate such an a-ot""” 
situation the Assembly in December 1948 passed a resolul, on approving m 
elections that tad been held in southern Korea and stating that the gove 
meat o( the (southern) Kepuhlio o! Korea was the only lawful 
country. Furthermore it established the UN Commission on Korea (UN ) 
as a successor to the temporary commission. UNCOK was authonzed to en 
its good offices to the task of bringing about Korean unification, to try 
the nortlr-south barriers to such an accomplishment, and to observ'e the w ' 
drawal of foreign military forces.-^ With regard to Uie last point, troops of the 
United States were witlidrawm by mid-1949; the Soviet Union reported e 
completion of its evacuation by December 25, 1948, but refused to permi 
UNCOK to verify the report. 

By the early part of 1949, then, tliere were in southern Korea a govern- 
ment recognized by the UN and in northern Korea a Soviet satellite; the UN s 
Commission was on the ground attempting to bring about some manner o 
friendly and peaceful union. A great deal of antagonism was, however, in 
evidence between the two zones. The north was so tightly sealed off from s 
south as to remind one of the title of "Hermit Kingdom,” which had once been 
applied to the whole country; tliere were frequent border clashes along 
dividing parallel; there was a constant propaganda barrage in botli direebons, 
and the south was, under President Syngman Rhee, evidently going nearly as 
far to the right as the north was to the left. Rhee’s authoritarianism was demon- 
strated by such facts as the following: in 1948 a National Security Act was 
passed, which virtually outlawed the Communist part)! and under which 
118,000 largely political arrests were made in 1949 and anotlier 32,000 m 
the first four months of 1950. Evidently anyone who criticized Rhee’s regime 
was deemed a Communist. Many anti-government publications were sup- 
pressed, and both in 1950 and 1952 Rhee indicated his desire to suspend parlia- 
mentary government and rule by decree.^ 

New elections for a National Assembly of tlie Republic of Korea took 
place in May 1950. UNCOK reported that they were conducted with reason 
able honesty and that all parties participated except the Communists, who were 
outlawed. The new Assembly met on June 19, barely a week before the North 
Korean invasion. With the coming of this attack, initiative in UN action passed 
to the Security Council; but when the Council found itself hamstrung by Soviet 
vetoes, it became the Assembly’s task, under the "Uniting for Peace” resolution, 
to declare Communist China (which had sent "volunteers” to fight for North 
Korea) an aggressor and to invoke an arms embargo against China and Norm 

The resolution was dated December 12, 1948; text in President’s Report on UN, 19^®’ 
pp. 186-189. iQt?n 

See “Issues Before the Fifth General Assembly,” Inf. Concil., No. 463, Sept, m > 
p. 849; 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 254-255. 
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Korea. The remainder of the story ^vill be told in the following chapter, on 
the Security Council. 

Before we leave this subject, however, notice must be taken of two organ- 
izations estabhshed by the Assembly in late 1950. By one resolution that body 
reaffirmed its hope of Korean pacification and stabifity and created the UN 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea (UNCURK), to 
replace UNCOK. Besides assuming UNCOKs functions, UNCURK was, under 
a second resolution, to be ad%TSOiy^ on problems of Korean relief and recon- 
struction to the UN Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), which, under 
the supei^dsion of an Agent General, was to be die Assembly s right arm in 
canyung out the duties implied by its tide.-^ UNKRA was to be financed by 

voluntar)' contributions of member states. 

Greece and the Balkans. One of the legacies of World War II was the 
Iron Curtain that was gradually pushed westward from the Soviet Union; 
eventually it came to include states as far west as Czechoslovakia. We may 
presume that the Sowet government would have been delighted to extend it 
south to include Greece and Turkey, since shordy after the war there was con- 
siderable trouble in getting Soviet troops out of Iran, and since the Russian 
government made demands on Turkey for cession of border provinces and for 
a measure of control of the Dardanelles. There were also unmistakable indica- 
tions of a desire to communize Greece. This was to be done by indirecdon, 
through Greece’s northern neighbors. ^ 

Greece had suffered horribly from invasion and counterinvasion, starvation, 
inflation, and all the other ills of war. In 1 *e government was tinder 

^meiy conservative donnnation. and tt w» vtolenfly 

CommuLts and other leftists, who sponsored achve anti.govemment guerrilla 
STer countries- esperienees have shown, how very diffiedt it is%o sup- 

o^ss determined guerrillas, and these fighters were especfany effective m 
p-ess determmea g ^^y„,aon of unsatisfactory government, „eat non- 
Greece by virtue of mountainous terrain, which is ideal! ^ 

ular misery and discontent, a ^_^ysmted 

to guerrilla tactics. These handle. Difficulty became imnn,. 

Greece difficult for the govemni ^^bania, Bulgaria, and Yugosl ^5^ 

when the guerrillas found sane ^y-ack and could “ 

these three states they cou retreat 

plies, rest, and medical care, . orays 

across the borders into respond to Kremlin stritj*® ^ 


Conflict, Dept 
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a Commission of Investigation, which, after on-the-spot inquiries, reported m 
May 1947 that . . Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent, Albama an g > 
have supported the guerrilla warfare in Greece.” The Commission reached^ 
conclusion unanimously except for the Soviet and Polish representatives, who 
stoutly contended that the troubles of the Greek government were traceabi 
solely to its “monarcho-fascist” nature, and that the UN had no busmess prying 
into the domestic concerns of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. , i jv 
Two months of Council debate ensued. It became apparent that the o y 
would not be able to take affirmative action, because the USSR intended o 
take under its protective veto-wing the satellite Balkan states which were 
boring the Greek guerrillas. Finally, after four Russian vetoes of various 
posed courses of action, the Council removed the matter from its agenda, 
action was not subject to veto, since it was only procedural. Thus the road was 
cleared for whatever action the General Assembly might be able to ta e, 
under Article 12 it had been precluded from acting on any matter curren y 
on the Council’s agenda.^® 

On September 17, 1947, the Balkan question was presented to the Assemb y 
by representatives of the United States. The Assembly proceeded to create 
a UN Special Committee on the Balkans (UNSCOB), to be composed o 
representatives of eleven nations and to have the following functions: (1) 
to provide conciliation services to the Balkan states in any attempts they might 
make to estabhsh normal diplomatic relations and to terminate the existing 
state of guerrilla warfare; (2) to recommend, if necessary, the convocation of 
a special Assembly session; and (3) although this was not directly stated in the 
resolution, to continue on-the-spot investigations and reports of unauthorized 
movements across the Greek frontier.^® 

As was not unforeseen, the eleven members of UNSCOB turned out to be 
only nine, since the Polish and Russian governments refused to recognize the 
agency or to participate in its actions. It nevertheless established headquarters 
at Salonika and went about its business. Investigations on the Albanian, Yugo 
slav, or Bulgarian sides of the borders proved impossible, since those govern 
ments refused entry to UNSCOB, but the Greek government did cooperate, 
and personal observation of the frontiers was made from the Greek side. Evi- 
dence accumulated from inspection of the areas and from interrogation of eye 
witnesses confirmed previous findings. Consequently UNSCOB reported three 
times in the summer and fall of 1948 that illegal aid was being given to the 

On UN action in the Balkans episode, see 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 63, 74-75, 
298-301, 337-352; 1948-49 UN Yearbook, pp. 238-256; The UN and the Problem, of Greece, 
Dept St. Publ. No. 2909 (GPO, 1947). 

The text of the resolution, dated October 21, 1947, is in Int. Org., Feb. 1948, pp- 1®°' 
196; together with several other relevant documents, it is available in Decade of Amerjcan 
Foreign Policy, pp. 753-782; see also Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 642-696, especiauy 
pp. 694-696. 
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guerrillas and tliat such activities constituted a tlireat to tlie "independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece, and to peace in the Balkans.’ 

In September 1948 the Assembly met in Paris and considered the reports 
of UNSCOB. On proposal of the Australian delegation, personal conferences 
were arranged between representatives of the four Balkan states, on one hand, 
and tlie President of Uie Assembly, tlie Secretary-General, and the chairman 
and rapporteur of the Political and Security Committee, on the other. Such 
attempts at conciliation continued for months, but to no avail. Tlie Assembly’s 
ach'on took the form of several resolutions, which noted tliat the anti-Greek 
activities vv'ere contrarj’ to the spirit of the Charter; called upon the three 
misbehaving states to cease tlieir support of the guerrillas; approved the work 
of the Special Committee, continued it in operation, and authorized it to consult 
when necessar)’ with the Interim Committee; recommended re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations between Greece and each of the other states concerned; 
and again recommended the return to Greece of Greek children held as capHv'es 
or hostages by the guerrillas in the northern states."® Tliese and similar earlier 
resolutions were adopted by overwhelming votes, representing the unanimous 
opinion of die states in tlie Assembly except for the Soviet bloc: the USSR, the 
Ukrainian SSR, the Byelonissian SSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
Rarely did tin's bloc receive support from any other nation. 

During 1949 and 1950 Balkan conditions improved considerably, although 
tlie Special Committee reported tliat Albania and Bulgaria were continuing 
their assistance to the guerrillas, that they had not yielded up the children 
held as hostages, and tliat Albania and Bulgaria were as uncooperative as ever 
in the matter of admission of UNSCOB representatives to their territories. 

There vv’^ere, hovv'ev'er, other factors at work. One vv’as the famous break, 
in 1948, between Stalin and Yugoslavia’s Tito. In early 1949 UNSCOB found 
evidence that Yugoslav aid to the guerrillas had declined virtually to the v'an- 
ishing point. In May 1950, Greece and Yugoslavia were so far reconciled as 
to re-establish diplomatic relations. Secondly, by 1949 the Greek government 
itself was much stronger and was able far more effectively to combat the 
revolutionists; thus in October 1949 the guerrilla leaders announced cessation 
of their military operations. 

But Greece’s troubles were not over. In late 1950 the Assembly still found 
that “. . . there . . . remains a threat to the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece . . .’’ and therefore asked UNSCOB to stay on the 
job for another year.*® The Greek Red Cross had estimated that more than 
28,000 Greek children were held as hostages by the states to the north. Of this 

Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1948, pp. 634-638. 

The resolutions were dated November 27, 1948; text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1948_, 
638*640 

^ Resolution dated December 1, 1950; text in UN Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1950, pp. 757'743. 
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number, the Yugoslav Red Cross late in 1950 sent back a first group of twenty- 
one Greek children and about 275 more followed in 1951.®° 

Assuming that the problem is at least on the way to solution, we may 
well ask; who brought about this desirable situation? The UN supporter is 
tempted to give sole credit to the Assembly and UNSCOB. There can be no 
doubt that the Assembly’s debates and resolutions materially assisted in focus- 
ing world opinion on the Communist-revolutionary activity in Greece, or that 
such pubhcity helped to restrain Greece’s three northern neighbors. The careful 
and often heroic work of UNSCOB must surely be credited; several of its stafE 
members have bullet wounds to prove that their observations were truly 
made on the spot. 

In addition, however, one must recall other influential factors. Titos 
falling out with Stalin almost forced him to demonstrate his independence 
of the desires of the Russian dictator; thus a refusal of further aid to the guer-^ 
riUas became appropriate. Another factor was the ‘Truman Doctrine of 
economic and military aid to Greece, which started in 1947. There can be no 
doubt that this program, later absorbed into the Marshall Plan, played an 
important part in strengthening the hand of the Greek government. 

But questions of credit are not primary; the important thing is to avoid 
war. Here and in all similar cases it is to be recalled Riat the Assembly’s action 
was necessarily limited to investigation, discussion, and recommendation. R 
acted its intended role in this episode and should be given a large share of 
credit for a substantial easing of a potentially explosive international issue. 

The issue was eased, but not removed. In May 1951 Greece complained 
again of violations of the common frontier by the Bulgarian army, and 
UNSCOB investigation corroborated the charge.®^ An odd wrinkle was added 
when, although Albania and Bulgaria continued tlieir refusal to comply with 
UNSCOB requests, they submitted to it allegations of border violations by 
the Greeks. Later in the same year UNSCOB reported to the Assembly Riat 
the anti-Greek guerriUas were evidently being trained, equipped, and other- 
wise assisted not only by Albania and Bulgaria but also by Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary.®® 

Finally, in December 1951, the Assembly resolved to disband UNSCOB 
and to offer it sincere thanks for a difficult job well done. By Riis time Rie 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution was a matter of record, and therefore the Assem- 
bly provided for the establishment of a Balkan subcommission of the Peace 
Obser\'ation Commission, so that the functions of mediation and fact finding 
could continue, albeit through somewhat altered machinery.®® 

> Regulation of Armaments. Article 11 of the Charter gives the Assem- 

=0 UN BuUetm, Feb. 1, 1951, p. 142. 

^ Inf. Org., Aug. 1951, p. 535. 

2= Ibid., Nov. 1951, pp. 724-725. 

“ Ibid., Feb. 1952, pp. 62-63. 
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bly the power to consider “tlie principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and authorizes it to make recommendations to the 
Security Council or to member states concerning these matters. Here and else- 
where it is evident that responsibility for the potentially important matter 
of disarmament is shared by both Council and Assembly, but since 1945 the 
latter has taken the initiative, and its activities are therefore appropriately 
considered here. They fall into two major categories: the control of atomic 
weapons and the control of conventional weapons. 

In August 1945 the atomic bomb was first employed in warfare. It con- 
tributed materially toward the final surrender of a nation already beaten to 
its knees but still capable of stubborn last-ditch resistance. But the bomb raised 
a host of problems. Should it have been used?®^ Would it be used again? Could 
this awesome new force be constructively employed? 

It was dear to scientists and other informed persons, if not always to the 
general public, that whatever secrets the United States possessed with regard to 
the atomic bomb were those of engineering skill in bomb construction and deto- 
nation, and not of basic knowledge of nuclear fission. It was fmihermore appar- 
ent that the secrets so jealously guarded by the United States would not remain 
secrets forever; guesses as to the time that would elapse before other countries 
caught up with us ranged from two to twenty years. The speculation did not 
endure long. Late in 1948 it was annoimced that the French bad an atomic 
pile in operation and that the chairman of the French atomic-energy program 
was a Communist; in September 1949 President Truman solemnly inforraed 
the public that an atomic explosion had recently taken place in the Soviet 
Union. Clearly most of the secrets were out. 

Some wishful thinkers held that atomic bombs would never ag ain be used, 
because they were such horrible weapons. But wartime death from any weapon 
is horrible, and atomic bombs could be expected to be employed simply 
because they were extremely effective. When gunpowder was introduced into 
western Europe, predictions were made that war was now a thing of the past, 
since no nation would dare attack another that was supplied wth rifles and 
gunpowder. Alfred Nobel, donor of the famous peace prizes, believed that 
his inventions of smokeless powder and dynamite would bring peace faster 
than all the formal peace societies. 

There were Americans who adamantly refused, as of 1945-1946, to consider 
the possibility of our sharing our atomic knowledge with any international 
control body. On the other hand, the fact that basic information on nuclear 
fission, as well as supph'es of primary ores, such as uranium, was so widely 

After the war’s end, former Secretary of War Stimson pub^hed his reasons for 
recommending to President Truman the use of me b(OTb; his artcte appeared first in 
Harpers Magazine, Feb. 1947, was reprinted in World Repod, Feb. 11. 1947, pp. 33 ^, 
and is discussed at length in his autobiography: Henry L. Staton and McGeorge Bundy. 

On Active Service in "Peace and War (Harper, 1947), pp. ol-i-ooo. 
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distributed around the world led otliers to the conclusion that only in interna- 
tional control could security be found for any nation. Former Sccretar)' of War 
Stimson coneluded his above-mentioned article on why the bomb was used 
with the following measured words: 

Now, witli the release of atomic energ)', man’s ability to destroy himself 
is very nearly complete. The bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
ended a war. They also made it wholly clear that we must never have 
another war. . . . There is no otlier choice. 


In October 1945 President Truman declared his advocacy of international 
control, and in tlie following montli he, togetlier with the Prime Ministers of 
Britain and Canada, asserted tliat administration of an atomic-energy program 
through the UN was the only proper method of handling the problem. In 
December 1945 tlie meeting of Foreign Ministers in Moscow decided to recom- 
mend the creation of a UN atomic-energy control agency. Finally, on January 
24, 1946, the Assembly, at its first meeting in London, created an Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC), composed of the members of tlie Security Council, plus 
Canada; inclusion of tlie latter was a tribute to its major share in tlie develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. The AEC, altliough created by the Assembly, was 
made responsible to the Council.*® 

While preliminary moves in tlie international field were being made, the 
United States was proceeding to define its owm policy. Early in 1946 a Depart- 
ment of State committee of experts, headed by Dean Aclicson (then Under 
Secretary of State) and David Lilienthal (then chairman of tlie Board of the 
Tennessee Valley Autliority), announced a set of proposals which in essence 
were adopted by the Department of State as tlie American policy on the 
subject. 

The Acheson-Lihenthal committee’s proposals were based on a distinction 
between safe and dangerous work in and use of atomic energ)'. On the 
premise that uranium and thorium, the basic raw materials of atomic bombs, 
could be denatured in such a way as to destroy their ex’plosive properties 
but allow them to be generally used for medical and other peacetime applica- 
tions, the committee made two fundamental proposals. The first was tliat 


The hteratoe on atomic-energy control is most voluminous, but a few outstandinff 
sources may be hsted here. Several of the basic documents, including most of tliose mentioned 
m these pages, wll be found m Decade of American Foreign PoUettnp. 1076-1135; e.vcellent 
summaries of UN actions appear in United States in World Affairs 1945-47 PP. 36-40, 

PP 292-301. See also AefoUo^ng: Joseph and Stewart Alsop, “Your Flesh Should Creep, 
Saturday Evenmg Post July 13, 1946, pp. 9 S.; David Bradley, No Place to Hide (Little, 
Brown, 1948); C^l P- Haskins, Atomic Energy and American Foreign Policy,” Foreign 
Affairs, July 1946, pp. 591-609; Inf. Condi, No. 416, Dec 1945- fb/d No. 423, Sept. 
1946; ibiff. No. 430 Apr 1947; Joseph M. Jones, "Can AtomTc EneS'Be Controlled?” 
Harpers Magazine, May 1946, pp. 425-431; Henry D. Smyth, Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes (Prmceton University Press, 1945); and Bernard Brodie, ed.. The Absolute 
Weapon (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). 
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denatured uranium could safely be used widely for scientific purposes, since 
the process of reactivation of uranium was so diflScult as virtually to preclude 
any danger of its use for bomb production. The second was that “dangerous” 
(i.e., military) use of uranium should be governed by an international com- 
mission, to which the United States might gradually surrender its technical 
knowledge.®® 

Using diese ideas as a foundation, the United States government presented 
to the first meeting of the UN Atomic Energy Commission, on June 14, 1946, 
a series of suggestions that has come to be known as the Baruch Plan, since 
Bernard M. Baruch was then the American representative on the AEG. Mr. 
Baruch’s address to the Commission was impressive: 

. . . my fellow citizens of the world: We are here to make a choice 
between the quick and the dead. That is our business. . . . Let us not 
deceive ourselves: we must elect world peace or world destruction. . . . 
The peoples of these democracies gathered here . . . are not afraid of an 
intemationah'sm that protects; they are unwilling to be fobbed off by 
mouthings about narrow sovereignty, which is today’s phrase for yester- 
day’s isolation. The basis of a sound foreign policy, in this new age, for 
all the nations here gathered, is that: anything that happens, no matter 
where or how, which menaces the peace of the world, or the economic 
stability, concerns each and all of us. . . . We find omrselves here to test 
if man can produce, through his %vill and faith, the miracle of peace, just 
as he has, through science and skill, the miracle of the atom.®^ 

Mr. Baruch then proposed, on behalf of his government, the creation of 
an international Atomic Development Authority (ADA), to which would 
be confided . , managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activi- 
ties potentially dangerous to world security.” The ADA would license and 
promote nonmilitary research in atomic energy and would furnish the research- 
ers with the necessary denatured materials. Its control over “dangerous” 
research would be direct and exclusive, and this activity would not be concen- 
trated in any one country. This proposal was designed to quiet the fear that if 
there were only one centralized research station the state in which it was 
located might illegally seize and monopolize it to the detriment of other nations. 

The text of the Acheson-Lilienthal report is in U.S. Netos, Apr. 5, 1946, pp. 67-72; 
see also the New York Times, Mar. 29, 1946, p. 8. It should be noted that the plans here 
discussed were for international control of atomic energy. The corresponding nation^ prob- 
lem of domestic arrangements for development and control of the atom was solved, after 
bitter debate, by the creation in 1946 of the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
This group is not to be confused with the UN’s Atomic Energy Commission. The text of the 
law creating the American commission is in Docs. Am. F or . Reis., 1945-46, pp. 431^53. 

®^The full text of this speech is in Decade of American Foreign Polict/, pp. W79-1087; 
also in World Report, June 27, 1946, pp. 37-40; excerpts are in Reis., 

1945-46, pp. 557-559. Mr. Baruch’s statement is reminiscent of one by Albert Emstem: "It 
is easier to denature plutonium than it is to denature Ae evil spirit of mam a enfally^ 
Mr. Einstein has referred to the “. . . basic praciples of the Acheson-Lihenthal Report fas] 
scientifically sound and technically ingenious.” 
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The ADA must have unlimited rights of inspeetion of all aspects of atomic 

production and use, and sanctions must be provided for use 

that did not Hve up to its obhgations under the atomic-control treaty. 

more, said Baruch franWy: . . it might as well be admitted, here ’ 

that the subject goes straight to the veto power contamed in foe Uhane 

of foe UN There must be no veto to protect foose who violate their so e 

engagements not to . . . use atomic energy for destructive purposes. 

If such a plan were adopted, foe United States stood ready to turn over 
its atomic “know-how” to foe ADA. It is to be stressed, however, that fois 
relinquishment of the strong American position was to take place by gra ua 
stages, as this country became satisfied that sufficient safeguards were erec e 
and working against misuse of atomic energy. “Before any country is rea y 
to relinquish any winning weapons,” said Baruch, “it must have more an 
words to reassure it.” Such a plan proposed an ultimate surrender of the nao 
powerful weapon any state had ever had, but it was not to be delivered wh 
out quid pro quo; foe United States was prepared to give up its weapon, ut 
only after it was convinced that security for all would result. Its motivation was 
enlightened self-interest on a grand scale; for in Baruch’s words ‘ . . . we must 
embrace international cooperation or international disintegration. 

A few days later foe Russian delegate to foe AEG, Andrei Gromy o, 
proposed a counterplan, which had obviously been prepared long before foe 
American proposals were put before foe Gommission. The Soviet suggestion 
was that two treaties be negotiated: one providing for the destruction of a 
existing stocks of atomic bombs and foe second forbidding their future manu- 
facture and use. Furthermore, “. . . foe unanimity of foe members of th® 
Security Gouncil must not be undermined”; in other words, foe USSR 


demanded retention of the veto.®® 

In foe years since 1946 a battle has raged over these two sets of proposal^ 
The basic points of divergence of policy have been these: (1) The Umte 
States has uncompromisingly demanded foe abolition of foe veto on enforce- 
ment of atomic-control treaties; but fois is unacceptable to foe USSR. (2) The 
United States holds that the international control body should have unlunite 
powers of inspection, so that it can ferret out potential evasions or violations 
of control measures; foe Soviet Union, evidently fearful that such inspectors 
would be capitalistic spies behind false whiskers, has at most conceded that 
some limited “periodic inspections,” after prearrangement with the host govern 
ment, would be acceptable. (S) The American government has been adamant 

For the text of the Gromyko proposals, see 1947-48 VN Yearbook, pp. 466-467; 
Docs. Am. For. Reh., 194S-46, pp. 560-562. A former United States deputy representa 
on the UNAEC from 1947 to 1950, Frederick Osborn, has written an article 
interesting; in this connection: "The USSR and the Atom," Int. Org., Aug. 1951, pp- 480- , 

The article is an abridgment of a chapter by the same author in Raymond Dennett 
loseph E. lohnson, eds.. Negotiating with the Russians (World Peace Foundation, Ba® > 
1951). 
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in its insistence upon retention of its existing bombs until an ADA could be 
created; the Kremlin has demanded immediate destruction of all existing stock- 
piles as a precondition to further negotiation. These positions are entirely com- 
prehensible in the light of the fact that when they were first assumed one state 
had the bomb and the otlier did not. All members of the AEG have indicated 
general approval of the Baruch Plan, with the exception of the Soviet Union 
and whichever of its satellites happened at the moment to be represented 
there. In May 1948, after nearly two years of debate, the Commission voted 
to suspend operations as futile; but the Assembly refused to concede defeat 
publicly and asked tlie AEG to continue to try to reach common ground.®® 
In June 1948 the Security Council would have passed a resolution favoring 
the AEG control plan (which is simply the Baruch Plan, adopted by AEG vote 
with Russia abstaining), had it not been for a Soviet veto. The upshot of years 
of effort has been complete deadlock. 

’ It appears that the Acheson-Lihenthal-Baruch-AEC plan is dead, barring 
a sudden and xmexpected reversal of the Soviet position. It has been widely 
suspected that Moscow kept the plan alive for possible consideration pending 
its own development of an atomic bomb, and that since that achievement there 
is no reason whatever to anticipate Soviet cooperation in any international 
control measiures. Even should the Kremlin suddenly accede to the American 
proposals, it is questionable whether the Senate would now approve a treaty 
based on the Baruch Plan, so prevalent has the suspicion of the motives and 
trustworthiness of the Russian government come to be. Indeed, no one can state 
with assurance that the Senate would have approved such a treaty in 1946. 
With this observation we shall turn ouf attention to control of conventional 
weapons. 

Whether disarmament is currently feasible or not, popular yearning for 
it has been reflected in several Assembly and Council actions. In December 
1946 the Assembly resolved that early regulation and reduction of armed forces 
was necessary, and -recommended that the Council give prompt consideration 
to a formulation of the measures that should be taken to achieve that end.'^® 
Two months later the Council established the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments (CCA), consisting of representatives of the members of the Coun- 
cfl, and charged it with the responsibility of preparing proposak for the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments. The Commissions title included the 
word “conventional” because the Council denied it authority over any matters 


Pertinent extracts from the May 1948 report of the AEG to Coi^l are printed 
in the 1947-48 UN Yearbook, especially p. 471. In November guested 

the permanent members of the AEC to consultations m p aching an 

agreement. See Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, p. 358. fmmd in n 

«>This resolution and other documents on isarmament ^ be of 

American Foreign Policy, pp. 1136-1143. See also Oocs. Am. For. Rd^, 1945 1946 
544; ibid., 1947, pp. 333-370; ibid., 1948, pp. 324-345; tbtd., 1949, pp. 339- , 

pp. 196-202. 
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dealt with by the Atomic Energy Commission; thus die CCA was to concern 

itseH only with the traditional weapons. 

Secretary of State Marshall, in a speech to the Assembly in Septem er 
1947, stated the view of his government to be that . a workable system^ or 
the regulation of armaments cannot be put into operation until conditions 
of international confidence prevail.” This was simply frank recognition o an 
obvious fact. The CCA itself took a realistic, if pessimistic, view of its potem 
tiahties when, in 1948, in language similar to Marshall’s, it stated officia y 
that “a system of regulation and reduction of armaments can only be put into 
effect in an atmosphere of international confidence and security. Clearly, re 
disarmament was not to be expected in the immediate future. 

A new approach seemed appropriate. Thus in 1951 the United States, 
Britain, and France proposed to the General Assembly that the AEC and the 
CCA be fused into a new commission, to function, as did these two, under the 
Security Council. A considerable amount of study was devoted to this propos , 
and ultimately, in 1952, the Assembly (1) resolved to terminate the 
AEC; (2) recommended that the Council do likewise to CCA, a step whic 
it shortly took; and (3) created a new Disarmament Commission, as a sue 
cessor to the two just disposed of. 

The Disarmament Commission, as set up by this resolution, was compose 
of twelve members— the Security Council members plus Canada, or the same 
membership as the old AEC had had. The duty of the new commission was 
stated to be fundamentally that of drafting treaties for the limitation and 
ultimate reduction of all armed forces, atomic and traditional. It should plan for 
some type of international control organ, and when the treaties were ready for 
detailed scrutiny it should call an international conference to act on them- 

The terms of reference of the Commission demanded the pursuit of th® 
following principles: (1) “. . . there must be progressive disclosure and verifi 
cation on a continuing basis of all armed forces . . . and aU armaments includ- 
ing atomic ; (2) there must be continuing international inspection; (3) 

UN atomic-energy control plan (i.e., essentially the Baruch proposals) should 
be used as a basis for dehberation unless one that was clearly better could be 
devised; (4) there must be provision for detection of violations of any control 
plan; and (5) the treaties must be open for ratification or adherence by all 
states. 

To the new Disarmament Commission both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have made suggestions. As far as atomic arms are concerned, the 
American position is much the same as it has been since 1946, except that we 
are now in agreement with the Russians that both atomic and conventional 

« Resolution A/L.25, Jan. 11, 1952; see UN Department of Public Information, 7 ress 
Release GA/8o5, Roundup of the Sixth Regular Session of the General Assembly 
graphed, UN, Paris, 1952), Part II, pp. 1-4, 
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weapons must be considered jointly, as aspects of the same problem. Just before 
the opening of the sixth General Assembly, in 1951, President Truman affirmed 
again the American desire for true disarmament, and Secretar)' of State 
Acheson followed up tlie same line in the Assembly itself. The reaction of the 
Soviet delegate, Mr. Vyshinsk)', was that the American proposals were so 
ludicrous that "... I could hardly sleep aU night last night . . . because I kept 
laughing.”^- The press and public reaction was bitter, for from the point of 
view of the non-Soviet world there was nothing humorous about the current 
armaments race. The Assembly showed no interest in Mr. Vyshinsky’s counter- 
proposal that the UN declare NATO illegal and that it call a new world 
conference for reduction of all armaments and prohibition of atomic bombs. 

The Soviet Union appears to have mellowed somewhat on the proposal 
for international inspection to preclude arms violations, but it has been so 
vague on details as to arouse Western skepticism over whether it really meant 
what it said. Russia still refuses to have atomic-energ)’ production confided to 
the management of an international body, as proposed by the United States 
and endorsed by the Assembly, and it holds to its original pro-veto stand. 
However, in spite of its initial opposition, it has announced willingness to 
participate in the work of the Disarmament Commission, which may be a 
step forward. 

The Kremlin continues to insist on outright abolition of existing stocks of 
atomic bombs and agreement to prohibit their futme manufacture, and, before 
the Disarmament Commission as before earlier bodies, on a one-third reduc- 
tion in all types of arms. These demands the West has refused, because (1) the 
Russian armies were maintained at a high quantitative level after 1945 while 
Western armies declined greatly; (2) a reduction in implements of war would 
not ^ect Russia’s prime mihtary strength— manpower— and would leave the 
West at a comparative disadvantage; (3) there is no assurance that the Rus- 
sian word would be kept; and (4) such arms reduction would presumably have 
no effect on a major source of Communist strength, namely, espionage and 
subversion. Although these arguments are persuasive to the Western peoples, 
the USSR has continued to make effective propaganda based on "Anglo- 
American atomic-bombolatry” and on the theme that the "fascist-capitalists” 
refuse disarmament because they are plotting a new world war. 

In April 1952 the United States proposed to the Disarmament Commission 
a detailed scheme very similar to one that it had earlier presented to the 
Assembly in conjunction Avith the English and French. It suggested a stage-by- 
stage limitation and reduction, starting with a census of all types of arms and 
working up to a disclosure of atomic stockpiles.'*® Manifestly, even if the plan 
were adopted, years would be consumed in carrying it out. One returns, there- 


NW. 11, 1951,p. El. - 
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fore, to the statement previously made: the prospects of disarmament are 
tremely poor under present conditions of tension, and one cannot realisbcal y 
hope to see any appreciable reduction, or even hmitation, of arms as long as 
the major powers are locked in the Cold War. ^ 

> Palestine. Another poHtical matter that has engaged the attention o 
the Assembly is the problem of Palestine, and this has doubtless been e 
knottiest of them all. Literally for years, in regular and in special session, in 
Council and in Assembly, the UN has attempted to reconcile the welter o 
conflicting interests focused on Jerusalem and to devise some scheme of gov 
emment for Palestine that could be accepted by the interested parties. The 
entire story is far too long to be recounted here.^ 

The UN’s conciliatory attempts were decisively defeated by the establish- 
ment of the state of Israel in 1948 and by the resulting de facto partitioning of 
Palestine between Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. As will he 
observed in a later chapter, the Assembly in 1950 gave the Trusteeship Council 
the duty of working out a plan for the internationalization of the triply holy 
city of Jerusalem, but this task could not be, and was not, carried out. Even 
before the Council had started work it was in effect notified both by Jordan 
and Israel that they would not accept the results of its labors. No permanent 
de jure solution for the Palestinian problem has been reached. On the other 
hand, the UN has materially contributed to settlement of the Israeli-Arab war 
through the efforts of the Assembly-appointed mediator Count Folke Bema- 
dotte and Dr. Ralph Bunche, who served as acting mediator after his chief had 
been assassinated by terrorists. One must not forget that no piece of interna- 
tional machinery such as the UN will operate unless the motive power is pro- 
vided by individual states-or that the government of our own United States 
confused the Israel issue on numerous occasions by basic reversals of its own 
policy. 


^ Nonpolitical Functions. Numerous nonpolitical matters absorb the at- 
tention of the Assembly. Many of them have already been mentioned earlier in 
the chapter: for example, adopting the UN budget, electing members of the 
various Councils, and giving general supervision to the work of the Secretariat. 

Still other Assembly functions will enter the picture in later chapters. It 
\vill become apparent, for example, when we consider the Security and Eco- 
nomic and Social Councils, that the Assembly’s interest in their operation is 
great. ECOSOC is in general supervised by the Assembly; most of ECOSOC’s 
work \vill culminate in treaties, conventions, and resolutions proposed to the 

** Good summaries will be found in the issues of Int. Org.; Decade of American 
Poliaj, Tip. 810-860, carries many useful documents; and a fair amount of detail is available 
in 19tf-d3 UN Yearbook, pp. 227-281, 304-313, 403-450, and in 1948-49 UN Yearbook, 
pp. 166-212. Two good textual summaries are L. L. Leonard, “The UN and Palestine,” fw- 
Concil, No. 454, Oct 1949, and Paul Mohn, "Jerusalem and the UN," Int. Concil, No. 464, 
Oct. 1950. 
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Assembly for approval. Tlicncc they will go to the member states for ratifica- 
tion. Tlie Tnistccsbip Council also is supervised by die Assembly, and many of 
its important actions must be ratified by the latter. Judges of the International 
Court of Justice arc elected by a process in which the Assembly has a share, 
and a material contribution to tlie long-range smootli functioning of the Court 
may ultimately be exyicctcd as a result of the labors of the Assembly-created 
International Law Commission. Tlie Secretariat as well, wtli its problems, is 
under the general control of the Assembly. 

AU of these affairs, tlien, belong in some measure to the present chapter. 
In order to avoid duplication, however, they wll be considered in connection 
wth tlie organs to which tliey relate. 
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CHAPTER 17 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


A LTHOUGH THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY may properly be referred to as the 
“town meeting of the world” in a sense implying wide and free discus- 
^ sion, the aptness of the title disappears when one begins to think in 
terms of action rather than deliberation. The true town meeting not only 
debates but also adopts laws, votes taxes, and performs other functions which 
are backed up by the whole force of the government; but the Assembly stops 
short of such activities. As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, the 
Assembly may take real action in such procedural matters as adopting the 
UN budget and electing various of the organization’s officers; but when it 
comes to the prime mission of the UN, namely, the maintenance of interna- 
tional security, tlie intent of the Charter is that the Assembly must yield pd" 
macy to the Security Council. 

PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS 

^The CounciFs Primacy. The leading position of the Council is clearly 
recognized in Articles 24 and 25 of the Charter, in which the UN members 

. . . confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf- 
The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the present Charter. 

Articles 48 and 49 likewise recognize the Councd’s leadership in these matters. 
It is one of the more interesting discrepancies of the Charter that, despite the 
preferred position specifically conferred upon the Council, Article 2(1) makes 
the flat statement that “The Organization is based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its Members.” It is impossible to reconcile the power- 
ful position of the Council wth the concept of sovereign equaUty of all states, 
especially of those not represented on the Council, and these are of course 
bound to be in the great majority. 

► Preservation of Peace. If we are to understand fully the Council’s 
responsibility for preserving the peace, we must become famUiar at the outset 
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witli tlie differentiation of functions pro^'ided in Chapters VI and VII of the 
Charter. 

Chapter VI is entitled “Pacific Settlement of Disputes”; Chapter VII, “Ac- 
tion wtli Respect to Threats to tlie Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of 
Aggression.” Thus far tlie distinction between tlic chapters is not apparent. 
Actually there is a vast difference. In general ft may be said that actions taken 
under Chapter \T involve relatively minor conflicts between major powers or 
more important conflicts between less important powers, whereas actions taken 
under Chapter VII involve major tlircats to the peace or actual breaches thereof 
which, if not settled, might give rise to World War III. 

A further distinction is that parties to a dispute being e.\amined under 
Chapter \T cannot vote and therefore cannot \'eto, whereas tliis limitation does 
not apply to Chapter VII. But far more important is the distinction based on 
powers of enforcement. Under Chapter \T, action by tlie Council is similar to 
action by tlie Assembly, in that it is restricted to recommendations and promo- 
tion of pacific settlement by any one of a varietj' of means, whereas under 
Chapter VII there is the possibilit)' of enforcement by economic and military 
sanctions. Enforcement in die first case is by persuasion; in die second it is by 
the mailed fist. 

Chapter VI, which includes Articles 33 to 38, sets forth a number of pro- 
cedures that may be followed in the peaceful settlement of disputes. There is 
a graduated progression of peacemaking measures, as follows: (1) The parties 
to a dispute that may endanger international peace bind themselves to seek 
a solution by diplomatic negotiation, mediation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
use of regional agencies, or any other mutually acceptable means. It is pre- 
sumed that one or more of these techniques will have been employed before 
the antagonists resort to the Council, although the Council is empowered to 
“call upon” (i.e., suggest to) the parties to use any of these means. (2) The 
Council has jurisdiction to investigate any dispute or situation that might give 
rise to a dispute, in order to determine the e.vtent of the threat it may pose to 
international peace.^ This investigation is not to determine or pass judgment 
upon the merits of the dispute but simply to ascertain whedier there is an actual 
or potential international danger. The Councils investigation may be made on 
its own motion; at the request of any UN member, whetlier a party to the 
dispute or not; or, xmder Article 99, at the suggestion of the Secretary-General. 

^ Much breath and ink have been expended in attempting to elucidate the difference 
between a “dispute” and a “situation” as the terms are used in Chapter VI. Practice has not 
been clear or uniform, but the following distinctions may be drawn: (1) A “situation” is 
a conflict of national wills which has not yet developed to the point at which claims or 
counter-claims such as might be presented to a court of law have arisen; when that point 
is reached a “dispute” exists. See L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of the United 
Nations (World Peace Foundation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), pp. 248-252. (2) Under 
Article 27(3) a party to a dispute considered by tlie Council under Chapter \T must refrain 
from voting, but this is not true in a "situation.” 
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A nation that is not a member of the UN is entitled to raise the question in a 
dispute in which it is involved, if it accepts the obligations of pacific settlement 
imposed by the Charter on member states. (3) The next possible step is for the 
Council to suggest appropriate methods of settlement. Again, the Council sug- 
gests not the terms of settlement but only the methods by which the parties may 
themselves arrive at those terms. The Council thus recommends, but its action 
is not legally binding, whatever moral force it may have. In this same connec- 
tion it is provided that the Council may recommend the submission of legal 
disputes to the International Court of Justice; this too is a matter of suggest- 
ing means to a solution, rather than the solution itself. (4) If the dispute is 
not resolved by the application of the preceding steps, then the obligation is 
laid upon the antagonists by Article 37 to refer the problem to the Council, 
either or both of them may so refer it, according to interpretations placed 
on this article in committee discussion at San Francisco. At this stage the 
Council may actually recommend terms (as contrasted with methods) of set- 
tlement, and by Article 38 the Council may, on request of all disputants, make 
further recommendations “with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 

Thus Chapter VI assumes that the parties to a quarrel will settle it them- 
selves by one or more of the established means of international adjustment, 
and that failing such settlement the Council may gradually come into the 
picture, although with no ultimate power greater than that of recommendation. 

But what if the Council sees fit to make no recommendations, or what if 
they are made and ignored? In the first case, either the matter will be dropped 
altogether or it will be transferred to the Assembly agenda for that body’s 
consideration and recommendation.^ In the second, the answer may be found 
in Chapter VII, for there provision is made for the strongest possible action by 
fte CouncU. In many respects this chapter is the heart of the whole Charter, 
n er is ^apter, if a serious threat to or actual breach of the peace has 
eve ope , e Council may declare one or more states to be guilty of aggres- 
sion and to be subject to restraint. Article 39 is basic: “The Security Council 
a etermine Ae existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
Jiggression and shall make recommendations, or decide what measures 
shall be taken m accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore 
international peace and security.” 

Here three main facts are to be noted: first, the Council may decide to 
take acbon under the sanctions articles (Nos. 41 and 42) rather than merely 
to ma 'e recommendations; secondly, action here is clearly subject to Great 
Power veto; and thirdly, no definition is given of "aggression.” The attempt to 


discussed in the preceding chapter, the Council 
d tself unable, because of a Soviet veto, tn -nil was also 


Then the represcnlabve of tlie Umfed States brought up the matter in the Assembly. 
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define aggression has caused no end of trouble for years past For example, 
does aggression commence svitli massing troops on a state’s borders, or 
talcing the decision to mobilize, or actually moving troops across a frontier, or 
waging pss’cliological warfare wtbout troop movement?^ Tlie definition ac- 
cepted may determine wliellicr action can be talccn, whether it can be taken 
in time to be efTectivc, and what U-pe of action should be taken. At San Fran- 
cisco an attempt was made by some delegates to include in the Charter a 
precise definition, but the proposal was rejected on the ground that any such 
statement might be unduly restrictive, since it might fail to foresee and prosadc 
for eases that might arise in the future. Consequently it was decided that the 
Council should have discretion to define the term in such eases as might occur. 

In Chapter VII as in Ch.apter M, tlicre is evadent reluctance to proceed 
to enforcement action at the outset of a dispute. Under Article 39 the Council 
may make recommendations first rather tlian issue orders; under Article 40 it 
may call upon the disputants to take measures that may pnn'cnt aggravation of 
the trouble. Although not enumerated, these measures would conceh'ably 
include withdrawal of armed forces, termination of rctaliafoiy actions, or other 
steps diat would prcs’cnt the dispute from blossoming into all-out war at once. 
Even here, however, tlie Council advises rather tlian orders. 

But if all or most of these actions have been taken and have proved 
ineffective, the Council may proceed, under Articles 41 and 42, to the applica- 
tion of sanctions. The above-mentioned reluctance appears here again, in that 
the UN members may, first of all, be called upon to sever diplomatic relations 
and to interrupt their normal communicab’ons and economic intercourse. But 
if these moderate measures have been tried and found wanting, or if advance 
evidence shows tliat tliey alone will be insufficient, tlicn the Council may 
proceed to the use of the final arbiter of international relations: the use of 
force, or military’ sanctions. Enforcement of military sanctions would be 
effected through the Council's Military Staff Committee, which will be de- 
scribed later. Blockades or shows of force may be used, or actual w’arfare may 
be used immediately. If these measures fail, the UN has been clearly and 
decisiv’ely defeated. 

> Elections to VN Membership. Another function of the Council is to 
share in the election of new members of tire UN. The Council "recommends” 
to the Assembly that a state be admitted. Certain legal questions have arisen 
in this connection, which we shall consider in our chapter on the International 
Court of Justice; here we shall observe only' tliat the Councils recommenda- 
tion” in membership cases calls for unanimity' of the Big Fiv’e. 

> Miscellaneous Council Functions. Other functions fall to the Council, 
but, since they are shared with the Assembly and hav’e already been discujjgj 

® Sec Clyde Eaglclon, "Tlic Attempt to Define Aggression,” in Int. Condi, 

Nov. 1930. 
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in the preceding cliapter, only a reminder of them will be ' 

bodies participate in choosing judges of the Inteniational Court o Jus i . 
selecting a Sccrclar)'-Gcncral, and in amending the Charter. It is notewo 
that the Council deals with political affairs; soci.al. financial, and wcUam 
matters fall to the Assembly, acting either directly or through the Trustees up 
Council or the Economic and Social Council. 


ORGANIZATION 

> hfemhership. The Security Council is an elite group. It is composetl 
of the Big Five— the United States, the United Kingdom. !• ranee. China. niK 
the Soviet Union— and of six slates elected for two-year tenns by Isso-thir 
vote of the Assembly and not eligible for immediate rt;-elcctinn. Each member 
sends one representative to Council sessions. At the beginning three non 
permanent members were chosen for one year and three others for two; after 
diat the general two-year regulation was applied, so that now three scats arc 
vacated and refilled each year. Under .Article 2.1 the nonpennanent mcmhcis 
are selected on the grounds of their contributions to inteniational security, an^ 
in such a manner as to afford equitable geographical apportionment. Tlicrc is 
no legal recourse if the Assembly .should ignore these criteria, but the rc.alitics 
of international politics may be presumed to ensure that the world’s vanoiis 
regions will be fairly well represented. 

^Procedure. Tlic Council elects its own officers, adopts its own rulw 
of procedure, and is authori/cd to establish whatever subordinate agencies it 
finds necessary' to the conduct of its business.'' AMiercas the Assembly was 
designed to meet only once a year. Article 2.3 stipulated that the Council 
. . . shall he so organized as to be able to function continuou.sly. Each member 
. . . shall for this purpose be represented at all times at the seat of the Orgam- 
zation.”= Tlie Council held its five-hundredth meeting in September 1950. 
Since it may be called upon to act rapidly in the face of an unfolding threat to 
the peace, it is important that representatives of iLs members be available for 
a meeting on extremely short notice. After the start of the North Korean in- 
vasion the Council met in a matter of a few hours, on June 25, 1950, to under- 
take tlie necessary countermeasures. 

^Position of the Big Five. Tlie Big Five were chosen on tlie obn'ous 
grounds that they had home the brunt of World War II and that they could 


^Thc Council presidency is held on n rotnling b.-isis for a calendar month at a time 
by the various representatives in the English alphabetical order of tlie names of their 
countries. The Rules of Procedure of „,i ttm v...,.hnnl- nn. 45i>- 

465. For a gener; 
book, pp. 76-88. 


„ , , , - -8 arc reprinted in 1046-47 UN Yearbook. PP- 

465. For a_ge_neral summary' of the Council's organization and work, sec 1048-49 UN Icar- 


. . ® " ]"’enly-year program for peace through the UN suggested that 

Article 28(2) be implemented so as to require periodic attendance at Council meetings 
heads of state. Foreign Ministers, or other personages somewhat more asaltcd than tlie 
regular delegates. See Int. Org., Aug. 1950, pp. 547-550. 
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be expected to shoulder a similar burden in maintaining tlic peace. The 
framers of tlic Charter rcuisoncd that power and responsibility should be 
united. Few would dispute tliis general concept, but there has been general 
questioning of tlic selection of two of tlic Big Fis'c. None deny tlic primacy 
of power of the United States, tlic United Kingdom, and tlic Soviet Union, but 
many look askance at the inclusion in this select company of Franco and 
Cliina. The reasons for the choice of France arc partly historical, in that France 
has been and can be expected again to become a tnily Great Power in material 
as well as cultural senses; and tliey arc partly politico-geographical, in that 
otlierwise no state of the European continent between Britain and Russia 
would be permanently represented on the Council. The inclusion of China 
among the Big Fi\‘c must be c.xplaincd partly on politico-geographical grounds, 
partly by China’s valiant fight for many years against Japanese aggression, and 
partly by the countiy’s tremendous potentialities of manpower and natural 
resources. Germany and Japan, and possibly Italy, may aspire to resume major 
status, but as defeated Axis powers tliey could ex'pect no consideration from 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Some of tlie “middle powers,” such as Canada and Australia, maintain that 
tlieir contributions to tlie war or to the ensuing peace warrant a more eminent 
place than that allotted tliem. Some have suggested tliat tlie League of Nations 
Council’s provision for “semi-permanent” (i.e., re-eligible) members should 
have been continued. There arises also the query whetlier even the present 
Big Five wll always be such, tlie instabilities of the world order being what 
they are, or whether they wll be eclipsed by powers which at present are 
secondary. That this is conceivable one dare not deny; but the fact is that the 
names of the present Big Five are frozen into the Charter, and tliat these na- 
tions can therefore be removed from their lordly position only by amendment 
to that document, which would be subject to their veto. 

^Voting and the Veto. Few provisions of tlie Charter have given rise 
to so much heated debate as has Article 27, which provides that each member 
of the Council shall have one vote, that on “procedural matters” the motion 
may be carried by a vote of any seven of tlie eleven members, and that “on all 
other matters” the seven-member majority must include all of the Big Five, with 
the exceptions that ( 1 ) a party to a dispute being considered under Chapter 
VI shall abstain from voting and (2) there shall be a similar abstention from 
voting during pacific settlement of disputes by regional agencies acting under 
Article 52(3). As was observed earlier, tins article stemmed basically from the 
Yalta Conference of February 1945. It was there proposed by the United States, 
and no essential change in the formula was introduced at San Francisco. The 
word “veto” nowhere appears, but its substance is found in the requirement 
that on all votes which are other tlian procedural no motion shall be passed 
without tire concurrence of tlie five permanent members; in other words, ^ 
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one of tliem votes against a nonprocedural motion, that motion is vetoed. The 
votes may be ten for and one against, but the motion is lost. ^ 

The veto may be justified pragmatically on the grounds of intemationa 
politics as played under tlie rules of state sovereignty: rightly or wrong), a 
state is not bound to do anything to which it objects. However, sauce for e 
goose is not necessarily sauce for tlie gander. Under Article 27, a major po\\er 
can stop what it conceives to be undesirable action, but it is neccssar)' for \e 
smaller powers to band togetlier in their votes if they wish to achieve a simi ar 
end. Altliough lip service was paid to their “sovereign equality in Article 2(1), 
they agree in Article 24 tliat the Security Council in carr)'ing out its duties o 
maintenance of peace and securit)' acts on their behalf, and in Articles 48 and 
49 that they will assist as need demands in the c.vccution of sanctions ordered 
by the Council. The existence of this “double standard" has not been o%cr- 
looked in the bitter comments of some of the smaller powers. 

Beyond this, the veto was written into the Charter as a means of wooing 
the Big Five into joining the UN, since it was virtually certain that not a single 
one of these nations would have joined if its position had not been protected 
by the veto. Certainly the delegates of tlie United States at San Francisco were 
not prepared to wager anything on die chances of obtaining Senate consent to 
the Charter if it did not contain something in the nature of tlic veto.” 

Recognizing that they would doubtless be c.vpected to provide most of the 
enforcement action against any aggressor, tlie Big Five publicly stated at San 
Francisco: 


In view of the primary responsibilities of the permanent members, they 
could not be expected, in tlie present condition of tlie world, to assume 
the obhgation to act in so serious a matter as the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in consequence of a decision in which they 
had not concurred. Therefore, if a majority voting in the Securit)’ Council 
is to be made possible, the only practicable method is to provide, in respect 
of non-procedural decisions, for unanimity of die permanent members phis 
the concurring votes of at least two of the non-permanent members.' 

Stripped of the niceties and circumlocutions of diplomatic language, diis state- 
ment meant simply that die major powers demanded and intended to obtain 
the important power that we call the veto. 

As far back as the San Francisco Conference die question was raised: what 
is a procedural matter within the meaning of Article 27(2)? On die answer to 
this question hang decisions -of great moment. Some parts of the answer are 
unequivocal. For example, Articles 28 to 32 are e.xpressly denominated "Pro- 
cedure,” and decisions under them can indubitably be taken by a majority of 


« See Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin A Twenficth-Centunj Congress ( Duell, Sloane, a^ 

Veto Power-Pro and Con,” in World Bcporl 
July 4, 1946, pp. 26-27. ’ 

T statement of June 7, 1945; see Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., p. 218. 
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any seven out of eleven voles. TIuis procedural matters include: dclcrminab'on 
of time and place of meetings, establishment of subsidiai}' organs, adoption of 
rules of procedure, election of officers, and invitation of states that are not 
Council members to send nonvoting representatives to participate in discus- 
sions when those states arc directly interested in the outcome of those Council 
debates. 

Beyond tlic above obvious truisms one encounters difficulties and uncer- 
tainh'es. Although some decisions arc clearly procedural and others as clearly 
nonprocedural, or "substantive,” in nature, tlicrc is bound to c.xist a twilight 
zone in which Uie tj'pe of vote demanded is obscure. Tliis situaHon has 
e.visted ever since UNCIO.® At San Francisco the committee working on the 
future Article 27, aware of die uncertaint)’ involved in the draft, addressed a 
questionnaire to the Sponsoring Governments (the United States, tlie United 
Kingdom, the USSR, and China) listing tsventj’-three questions as to the 
operah’on or nonapplicabilit)' of the veto in as many tj'pes of potential situ- 
ah’ons.® 

On June 7, 1945, a joint Statement of Interpretation was issued, which 
anssvered some of the ob\'ious questions directly and largely evaded the others. 
It is not to be taken as an official interpretation of the San Francisco Con- 
ference; but, since it emanated from the four major powers and since the 
government of France announced its concurrence, it may be taken as an indi- 
cation of probable future application, since it is these five states which enjoy 
the veto privilege. In brief, the Statement held tliat procedural matters would 
be those considered under Articles 28 to 32, and in effect that virtually every- 
thing else would be regarded as substantive and tlierefore subject to veto. It 
went on with the wishful thought that “It is not to be assumed, however, that 
the permanent members . . . would use their Veto’ power valfully to obstruct 
the operation of the Counefl.” 

There was at San Francisco a heated debate on whether the adoption of 
an agenda item was procedural or substantive. The Soviet Union held tena- 
ciously that determination of the subjects to be considered was of substantive 
importance and therefore subject to the "rule of unanimity,” as the Russians 
commonly call the veto power. Only after long argument was tlie Kremlin won 
over to the opposing point of view. Usage in the Council’s first few years estab- 
lished the correlative principle that the veto may not be used to prevent 

® An excellent discussion of the origin and meaning of the veto will be found in the 
Brookings Institution’s Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy, 1948-49 (Brookings 
Institution, 1948), pp. 185-216. One should also consult Goodrich and Hambro, op cit 
pp. 213-227. , , „ , 

0 The te.xt of these questions and of the reply is riven in the iiwt ediHon of Goodricli 
and Hambro, Charter of the United Nations (World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1946), 
pp. 126-132. 'The reply (of June 7. 1945) is also available in the raised ediUon of Goodrich 
and Hambro, op. cit., pp. 216-218, and in Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp, io37- 
1060. 
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hardened into anger and, with some persons, into despair over the whole 
future of the UN. Before tlie organization was five years old, many reform 
proposals had been put forward, ranging from mild suggestions that the Big 
Five exert greater self-restraint in applying Article 27 to dogmatic statements 
that the UN with the veto was worthless and should either be abandoned or 
reorganized without the Russians. 

That the veto has debilitated the Council is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. A few facts that are less well known should, however, be taken into 
consideration; they do not justify Russian action, but they help one to under- 
stand both that action and the veto problem. One such fact has already been 
mentioned: that the United States and other nations were just as insistent upon 
the veto at UNCIO as was the USSR. Another is that, although the Russians 
are the principal veto-villains, having cast fifty vetoes in the same time that 
France has cast one and England, America, and China none, it is a matter of 
record that on several occasions two or more of these four powers have voted 
against proposed actions in the Security Council and thus prevented action. 
Since in these cases at least two of the Big Five have voted “nay,” they have 
not technically cast vetoes; nevertheless, the effect was the same. Thirdly, 
although Western complaint against it is widespread, it is noteworthy that the 
veto is retained in use in both the Council of Europe and NATO; evidently it 
is not regarded as inherently and unalterably bad. Fourthly, of the Soviet • 
Union’s first forty-seven vetoes, nearly half— twenty-two— were cast in the one 
function of preventing admission of new members. It may be recalled that 
Italy’s admission had been vetoed five times by 1952, and that the applications 
of several other states had been vetoed two or more times each.^- 

^ Modification of the Veto. As early as 1950 several actions had been 
taken outside the UN that stemmed largely from a widely felt desire to escape 
the crippling effects of future vetoes. Thus in 1947 the Organization of Ameri- 
can States inserted into the Rio treaty provision for collective action by two- 
thirds vote.^® In 1948 a similar pact, the Brussels treaty, came into being, in 
an attempt to achieve a security which, it was feared, was not otherwise pos- 
sible in western Europe. In the same year the Vandenberg Resolution put the 
United States Senate on record not only for such regional security pacts as 
these, but also, with specific reference to the UN, for “voluntary agreement to 
remove the veto from all questions involving pacific settlements of interna- 
tional disputes and situations, and from the admission of new members.” This 
resolution fmthermore led in 1949 to the North Atlantic Treaty, under which 

See Rupert Emerson and Inis L. Claude, Jr., “The Soviet Union and die United 
Nations: An Essay in Interpretation,” Int. Org., Feb. 1952, pp. 1-26. 

Under the Rio treaty a vote of sanctions could be taken by a two-thirds majority, but 
a dissenting state is not bound to j'oin in die contemplated action. This does not constitute a 
veto in the sense of Article 27, since it does not preclude action by the remaining states on 
behalf of the Organization. 
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hardened into anger and, with some persons, into despair over the whole 
future of the UN. Before the organization was five years old, many reform 
proposals had been put forward, ranging from mild suggestions that the Big 
Five exert greater self-restraint in applying Article 27 to dogmatic statements 
that the UN with the veto was worthless and should either be abandoned or 
reorganized without the Russians. 

That the veto has debihtated the Council is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. A few facts tliat are less well known should, however, be taken into 
consideration; they do not justify Russian action, but they help one to under- 
stand both that action and the veto problem. One such fact has already been 
mentioned: that the United States and other nations were just as insistent upon 
the veto at UNCIO as was the USSR. Another is that, although the Russians 
are the principal veto-viUains, having cast fifty vetoes in the same time that 
France has cast one and England, America, and China none, it is a matter of 
record that on several occasions two or more of these four powers have voted 
against proposed actions in the Security Council and thus prevented action. 
Since in these cases at least two of the Big Five have voted "nay,” they have 
not technically cast vetoes; nevertheless, the effect was the same. Thirdly, 
although Western complaint against it is widespread, it is noteworthy that the 
veto is retained in use in both the Council of Europe and NATO; evidently it 
is not regarded as inherently and ^maIterably bad. Fourthly, of the Soviet • 
Union’s first forty-seven vetoes, nearly half— twenty-two— were cast in the one 
function of preventing admission of new members. It may be recalled that 
Italy’s admission had been vetoed five times by 1952, and that the applications 
of several otlier states had been vetoed tsvo or more times each.“ 

^ Modification of the Veto. As early as 1950 several actions had been 
taken outside the UN that stemmed largely from a widely felt desire to escape 
the crippling effects of future vetoes. Thus in 1947 the Organization of Ameri- 
can States inserted into the Rio treaty provision for collective action by two- 
thirds vote.^® In 1948 a similar pact, the Brussels treaty, came into being, in 
an attempt to achieve a security which, it was feared, was not otherwise pos- 
sible in western Europe. In the same year the Vandenberg Resolution put the 
United States Senate on record not only for such regional security pacts as 
these, but also, with specific reference to the UN, for "voluntary agreement to 
remove the veto from aU questions involving pacific settlements of interna- 
tional disputes and situations, and from the admission of new members.” This 
resolution fiuthermore led in 1949 to the North Atlantic Treaty, under which 

^ See Rupert Emerson and Inis L. Claude, Jr., “The Soviet Union and tlie United 
Nations: An Essay in Interpretation,” Inf. Org., Feb. 1952, pp. 1-26. 

Under the Rio treaty a vote of sanctions could be taken by a two-thirds majority, but 
a dissenting state is not bound to join in the contemplated action. This does not constitute a 
veto in the sense of Article 27, since it does not preclude action by the remaining states on 
behalf of the Organization. 
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no Russian veto was possible because the USSR was not a member, but under 
which any member of NATO could prevent action by its comrades. 

Within the United Nations, too, there was ferment. As we have seen 
preceding chapter, the hamstringing efifect of the veto in the Counc w^ 
major incentive toward the establishment of the Assembly’s Interim Comm^ 
tee, in 1947, and the passage of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, m lysu. 
As early as 1946 the Assembly urged the permanent members of die 
not to impede action by using the veto,^^ and a year later it commissione e 
Little Assembly to study the problem and make recommendations. In ear y 
1948 the United States proposed that the Council cease its endless wranglmg 
as to what was procedural and what was substantive by simply agreeing 
a vote of any seven of the eleven members would suffice to pass any one o 
thirty-one specified types of questions.^® Here as in the Vandenberg Resolution 
the United States indicated its willingness to approve the abolition ® 
veto as used in voting on membership applications and in action taken un e 
Chapter VI of the Charter. Neither here nor elsewhere, however, has the Unite 
States shown any desire for an end to the veto as used under Chapter 
The United States has also opposed proposals looking toward a general Charter 
amending conference to deal with the veto; the reason was that such a confer 
ence seemed bound to fail and therefore to aggravate an already precarious 
international situation without accomplishing any countervailing good. 

It is apparent that the same states which use or misuse the veto have m 
power to prevent any change in the status quo. Consequently it is not surpnsmg 
that no effective action has been taken in pursuance of the Assembly recom- 
mendation of April 1949 that the permanent members of the Council forbear 
excessive use of the veto and agree on a list of eases, such as those suggeste 
by the Interim Committee and the United States, in which a simple vote o 
any seven members may carry the decision.^® 

There is something unrealistic about many of the public and Assembly 
debates and resolutions on the veto, in that they often confuse the symptom 
with the disease. The veto is a symptom of disunited Big Five policies, and only 
a symptom. If there were true unity of purpose and interest on the part of 
those five nations the veto would present no problem. There is no reason to 

“ Resolution of December 13, 1946; see Decade of American Foreign Policy, P- 
Sec ibid., pp. 1060-1076, for texts of other statements of United States policy and of m 
resolutions. Other pertinent documents xvill be found in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pP' 

324. 

*=> Proposals dated March 10, W48; text in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1948, pp. 312-315. See 
also ibid., pp. 315-318, for resolutions of the Assembly's ad hoc Political Committee on 
problem of voting. , , 

See 1948-'19 UN Yearbooh, pp. 426-431. On December 1, 1949, another Assemm/ 
resolution called on the Big Five "to broaden progressively their cooperation and to exerc ^ 
restraint in the me of the veto in order to make the Security Council a more effective instru 
ment for mainlining peace.” Docs. Am. For. Reh., 1949, pp. 306-307. 
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believe that abolition of the veto would ehminate the basic lack of com- 
munity of interest. 

The prospects for solution of the veto problem are dim because prospects 
of hearty cooperation among aU the Big Five are dim. However, one develop- 
ment has emerged contrary to the definite prediction of the Sponsoring Gov- 
ernments at San Francisco: practice has established the principle that when 
one of the Big Five abstains from voting it does not thereby cast a veto. This 
practice contradicts one reasonable interpretation of Article 27(3), but it has 
nevertheless been accepted, and on at least a few occasions it has avoided the 
crippling results that would have ensued had an abstention been considered 
the equivalent of a veto. 

^Enforcement of Council Decisions. If the diplomatic history of the 
1930’s proved anything at all, it was that an international peace agency which 
declares a nation to be an aggressor must have the power to back up its de- 
cision with force or else suffer fatal ridicule. It was on this point that the 
League foundered in the Italo-Ethiopian war of 1935-1936. 

The framers of the Charter were determined to avoid a recurrence of any 
such events, and they wrote into their document three provisions of outstand- 
ing importance in this connection. One, found in Article 51, says that member 
states shall retain their rights of individual and collective self-defense in case 
of attack. Further consideration wiU be given to this section later. Secondly, 
Article 45 binds all UN members to . . hold immediately available national 
air-force contingents for combined international enforcement action.” Thirdly, 
Article 47 authorizes a Military Staff Committee “. . . to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Councils military 
reqirirements for the maintenance of international peace and security, the 
employment and command of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of 
armaments, and possible disarmament.” The composition and functions of this 
committee will be discussed later. 

The paper possibilities of military action under Council control are im- 
posing, and they may turn out to be so in actual practice. Two cases should 
be noted, however, in which the Council need not be expected to take action. 

One is the type that arises under Articles 106 and 107, which in effect 
provide that if enforcement action is needed against states that were enemies 
of the United Nations in World War II it shall be undertaken by the United 
States, Britain, Bussia, and China, rather than by the Security Council, unless 
and until the Military Staff Committee shall have succeeded in bringing into 
force the treaties mentioned under Article 43, covering national contributions 
of troops for UN enforcement action. These articles also preclude UN action 
against former enemy states for causes arising from World War II. This is evi- 
dence of the statement already made that the UN was not designed to make 
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the peace after 1945 but rather to maintain it once it had been made by other 

means. tr nf 

Tlie second exception to enforcement action arises not from the wording 

the Charter but from a realistic appraisal of world power as represented in e 
UN: one may assume that enforcement action under Chapter VII will never 
be undertaken against one of the Big Five, since it would be vetoed by 
nation. Further, there is not the remotest chance that an international force 
directed by the Military Staff Committee could be of such size as to^ permit 
coercion of one of the major powers. The Charter’s enforcement action 
almost certainly be directed against second- or third-rate powers, and possi^ y 
not even against one of them if that one is fortunate enough to be a protege 
of one of the Big Five and is protected by the use of the veto. This weakness of 
the Charter clearly reflects the basic shortcoming of international organization 
based upon the principle of sovereign equality. 

^ The Right of Self-defense. The statement of Article 51 reserving the 
right of self-defense would appear at first glance to be superfluous, for it can be 
presumed that no nation will ever give up this fundamental right. It will be 
noted, however, that this article protects the right of collective, as well as 
individual, self-defense. Thus it has opened a whole new vista of possible ways 
of gaining security in this insecure world. The right of collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 has been the legal peg on which have been hung the 
inter- American postwar security system created at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 and 
the North Atlantic Treaty of 1949. 

^Regional Peace Interests, One of the reasons why the United States 
never joined the League of Nations was that it feared being drawn into dis- 
putes all over the world, whether or not they directly affected American 
interests. Although trouble in Mexico or in the Caribbean was of obvious 
interest to us, even more serious emergencies in the Balkans or in Asia aroused 
little concern on the part of our general public. In this we were not unique: 
it is a tendency of all nations to show more interest in preventing wars near by 
than in preventing distant wars. It may well be, therefore, that a general 
security agency such as the League or the UN is too general, and that refiance 
for peace should be placed in regional rather than universal associations, which 
might take advantage of this national tendency. 

Tlie attitude of the League Covenant, however, was one of ill-concealed 
hostility toward regional groupings; it regarded them as competitors. Neverthe- 
less, regional agencies such as the Organization of American States did exist, 
and the League gmdgingly admitted their possible usefulness in the Covenants 
Article 21, which said that “Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect 
tlie validity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the mainte- 
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nance of peace.” With this curt nod of recognition the League brushed off 
the regional arrangements. 

The UN Charter takes exactly the opposite approach. It recognizes that 
people are more interested in putting out a fire close to home than in a neigh- 
boring city, and it constructs its fire-fighting equipment accordingly. Chapter 
VIII (Articles 52-54) welcomes the regional arrangements with open arms and 
orders the Council to encourage them in settling disputes in their own areas, 
subject to the limitation that regional enforcement action shall not be taken 
without approval of the Council and that this body shall be kept informed of 
the actions of the regional agency. As previously mentioned, one of the means 
of pacific settlement directly approved by Chapter VI of the Charter is the use 
of regional bodies. Thus it would appear that the Charter was wiser than the 
Covenant, in attempting to rely heavily on the agencies likely to be of direct 
interest to the states involved or concerned in a dispute; friendly cooperation 
of international agencies may do much more to preserve the peace than would 
jealous competition. There seems reason to believe that several more inter- 
national agencies may arise. 

ACTIYITIES 

^The Military Staff Committee. The Military StafiF Committee (MSC) 
is composed of the chiefs of staff (or their representatives) of the armed 
services of the Big Five; it is a fifteen-man body, since each of the five .send.s 
a delegate from its army, navy, and air forces. It was consciously constnreted 
as a peacetime analogue of the wartime United States-United Kingdom Com 
bined Chiefs of Staff. That this potentially significant group should be com 
posed solely of representatives of the Big Five is simply another bit of evidence 
of the responsibility vested in the permanent members of the Council 
reminder here may not be amiss: Articles 24, 48, and 49 provide that when 
the Council takes enforcement action it acts on behalf of aU UN members and 
aU are bound to assist in executing whatever measures are ordered. 
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Under the terms of Article 47, the MSG is obviously expected to be 
Security Council’s right-hand man in all military matters. It has e respo 
bility of negotiating the treaties under which national military urn wi 
made available for international enforcement action.” This is true both o 
national air-force contingents referred to in Article 45, which presumably 
would constitute the mobile initial emergency force, and^ of the long-rang 
troop contributions to be arranged for under Article 43. Neither type o treaty 


has yet been concluded. _ 

In addition to having this treaty-negotiating function, the 
responsibihty for the great amount of planning necessary if anything resembhng 
an international army is to be assembled from national units and geare to 
gether. Some states might contribute bases, supplies, and transit rights ra er 
than troops; problems of coordination raised here will simply be adde to 
those of organization command, logistics, and finance, all of which demaii 
solution by the MSG. As a further possibility, the MSG itself might conceivab y 
be called upon to assume field command, although such an eventuality seems 


unlikely. 

Mention of disarmament in conjunction with such matters as these may 
seem to be made with tongue in cheek, and yet it must be made, because 
Article 47 prescribes that the MSG shall advise the Gouncil on regulation an 
reduction of armaments. In the preceding chapter it was indicated that the 
present possibility of disarmament was a remote one; but it is intended that 
when that millennial day comes the MSG is to do its share. Apart from ques- 
tioning the desirability of dividing responsibihty for arms regulation between 
Gouncil and Assembly, as the Charter does, more than one person has skepti- 
cally asked how much disarmament could be expected from military men, since 
few people show much initiative in abohshing their own professions. 

The MSG held its first organizational meeting in London on February 3, 
1946, during the first Assembly session there, and then moved to New York, 
where it has sat since March 1946. Charged at the outset by the Council with 
the task of formulating the basic principles on which an international armed 
force could be created under Article 43, the MSG spent some fifteen months, 
to April 1947, in drafting a non-unanimous statement of “General Principles 
Governing the Organization of the Armed Forces Made Available to the 
Security Council by Member Nations of the UN.” The recommendations and 


The MSG will negotiate treaties in the name of the Council, so that under ^cle 
43(3) the Council itself will be one of the contracting parties. Since treaties normally are 
entered into only by states, this provision evidently assumes that the Council has a position 
analogous to that of a state and has the legal capacity to enter into treaties with 
states on a footing of equality. Tliis assumption was buttressed by an advisory opinion ot m 
International Court of Justice in 1949, which held that the UN could sue states responsible 
for negligence which resulted in injury or death to UN personnel. For details see the sub- 
sequent chapter on the Court. 
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dissents of tiiis report'® were s)*mplomalic of the basic cleavages between 
Russia and the oilier powers. 

The MSC has made no real progress toward tlie negotiation of the treaties 
foreseen by Article 43 for contribution of national forces for the UN’s use, 
unless dcBnidon of areas of disagreement be considered progress. Conceivably 
an international force could be created by contributions from each UN member 
state of a fixed percentage of the total needed army, na\y, and air forces; but 
the welding of sixty languages, commands, weapons, and strategies into one 
effective whole was rejected as impossible from the outset. Ratlier, tlie MSG 
agreed tliat the Big Five should assume major responsibility and tlius should 
furnish tlie lion’s share of the troops and equipment, tliough not to the exclu- 
sion of the smaller states’ troops, bases, and supplies. But witli this primary 
decision made, a deadlock arose. 

'The So%net Union proposed that all of the Big Five contribute equally to 
all three major military arms. The other four countered that, no matter how 
reasonable tliis might appear on paper, they did not care to have the fate of 
the UN depend on the Chinese air force or on decades-old Russian battleships. 
Furthermore, the Russian proposal would necessarily have limited the size of 
the UN force to five times the available contribution of the weakest member; 
if the French, for example, could contribute only 100 planes, tlie principle of 
equality would limit tlie whole UN air force to 500. The otlicr four, conse- 
quently, offered the substitute proposal that each nation make available that 
type of force in which it was especially proficient and well equipped. Thus 
the Russians might be depended upon for the major portion of the UN’s 
ground troops, whereas tlie British and Americans might supply most of the 
naval and air arms. 

’The MSC came to an absolute impasse on this point, and no solution has 
been forthcoming. There was also much debate on other issues, such as tlie 
questions of which countries’ bases should be used and under what conditions, 
and the length of time an international force might be allowed to remain on 
the scene of enforcement action before being withdrawn to home territory^® 
Since the MSC has shrouded its consultations under a heavy veil of military 
secrecy, its activities cannot be appraised ivith much assmance of accuracy. 
The size of the projected international force has been tlie subject of widespread 
speculation, with guesses ranging from 500,000 to two milh'on men.®® Argu- 

^®The text of the Principles is available in 1946-47 UN Yearboofc, pp. 424-443; New 
York Times, May 4, 1947, p. 48; Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1947, pp. 371-387. 

See, for example. Articles 7, 8, 11, 14, 20, 32, and 33 of tlie General Principles** of 
April 30, 1947. . ^ 

See, for example, the New York Times, Mar. 24, 1946, and United States News, 
Apr. 5, 1946, pp. 22-23, for opposing views on this point. See also, in general, Hanson W. 
Baldwin in the New York Times, Oct. 27, 1946; World Report, July 1, 1947, pp. 22-23. 
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ment on this point is not too significant, however, for whatever 
ultimately be created will not be large enough to coerce a first-rate poN , • 
in any case no agreement can be expected to be forthcommg from the MSti 
until the larger pofitieal conflicts between the Soviet Union and the other major 


powers are resolved. 

>The Soviet-lrauiau Dispute. The UN organi/jtiion wa.s not even coi • 
pieted when it was forced to face its first test. Before the Security Conned had 
held its first meeting, in Januar)' 1946, there were widespread rurnors 0 
troubles betiveen tlie Soviet Union and Iran. In late 1945 there had been a 
separatist uprising in tlie province of Azerbaijan, in northwest Iran; this was 
tile territory around the city of Tabriz, bordered on the east by the Caspian 
Sea, on tlie north by tlie USSR, and on tlie west by lurkey and Iraq. ’ 
large parts of tliis province under rebel control, the Iranian army sent to qae 
tlie revolt was allegedly refused admission to the territor)’ by Russian troops 
stationed in Iran. The Soviet Union’s position was that its forces were simpl) 
maintaining law and order, xvlicreas the Iranian argument was that the whole 
affair was one of Russian-inspired rebellion with the motive of autonomy fo’’ 
Azerbaijan or at least broad tolerance toward the Soviet Union. 

Soviet troops at this juncture were legally present in Iran, under the terms 
of an Iranian-British-Russian treaty of 1942. According to this pact, Russian 
troops could be stationed in the north of Iran and British troops in the south 
in order to protect the sizable American Icnd-leasc .shipments proceeding over- 
land to Russia from the Persian Gulf. Anglo-Russian guarantees had been made 
not unduly to disturb Iranian economic life or the application of Iranian laws, 
to maintain the inviolabilit)' of the local government’s territorial integrity, and 
to remove all troops six months after the end of the war. Since tlie Japanese 
surrender was signed September 2, 1945, this fixed the troop-withdrawal date 
as March 2, 1946. By that time the British troops were out, but the Ru.ssian 
ones remained.-^ 

This was tlie background of the referral of tlie matter to the Sccurit} 
Council. Many were those who, as of January 1946, wished to defer action. 
Many friends of the UN were desperately worried lest the organization be 
submerged in a flood of disputation before it had time even to get its breath- 
or, as one delegate said, lest one “put ice skates on the international bah) 
before it has learned to walk. ’ There xvas also danger tliat such a disagreement 
as the impending one would wreck the precarious Big Five unity, xvhich was 
eounted upon to cement tlie UN. Certainly strong reasons could be given for 
delay. On the other hand, although tlie UN w^ould lose prestige by an unsatis 


A good brief summary of this dispute is in Inf. Org., Feb. 1947, pp. 74-77. See also 
George Lenezowski, Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948 (Cornell University Pres®’ 
1949), Chapter 11. 
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factory solution to the problem, its prestige would surely sink to zero, espe- 
cially in the smaller states, if it did not manfully face up to problems as they 
arose. 

In any case, the issue was forced in January, when the Iram'an delegation 
to the UN presented a letter to the Acting Secretarj'-General which stated that, 
“owing to interference of the Soviet Union ... in the internal affairs of Iran, 
a situation has arisen which may lead to international friction” and asked that 
the case be referred to the Council under the terms of Article 35(1). 

A dozen Council meetings were devoted to the charges. Iran at this point 
did not charge that Soviet troops were illegally in its territory, because the 
March 2 date had not yet been reached. However, it did allege that Russian 
troops were inciting Azerbaijanis to rebellion and thus violating the territorial- 
integrity guarantees of the 1942 treaty. The Russian reply was that there was 
no connection between the uprising and the presence of Soviet troops, that 
negotiations for settlement of the misunderstandings were proceeding satisfac- 
torily, and that the Council had no jurisdiction in this case because there existed 
no situation or dispute “likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security” within the meaning of Articles 34 and 35(1) of the Char- 
ter. On February 1 the Council noted the willingness of both parties to reopen 
direct negotiations, suggested that they do so, and requested that it be kept 
informed on progress made. 

This proved to be the luU before the storm, which broke on March 26 
in the form of bitter Iranian charges that the Soviet Union was continuing its 
interference in Iran’s internal affairs, that direct negotiations had broken down, 
and that Soviet troops were now in illegal occupation of Iranian territory, since 
the March 2 deadline had been passed. The Soviet counterattack was mounted 
by Andrei Cromyko, who stated that negotiations were in fact proceeding, that 
agreement had been reached for troop withdrawal in five or six weeks, “unless 
unforeseen circumstances arise,” and again that the Council had no jurisdiction 
over the case. He demanded that further consideration be postponed until 
April 10, and when compliance was not forthcoming he stalked from the 
chamberj this was the first of the famous Russian walkouts. Undeterred by this 
bluster the Council continued its discussion, hearing among other things 
Iranian charges that the USSR had offered to withdraw its troops in return for 
petroleum concessions and local government autonomy for Azerbaijan. 

A shift took place on April 15. By this time Gromyko was again in attend- 
ance, his April 10 deadline having passed; now he contested the validity of 
actions taken in his absence, on the theory that the Council had heard only one 
side of the case .22 The really significant move at this session came, however, 

“ There is an obvious similarity between this argument and *at made by Ae USSR in 
August 1950, when the CouncU was considering the Korean problem. From mid-January 
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tom the Iranien delegate, ,vl.o stated that his government iB 

tldenee in the sverd and pledge of the Sonet C— n ssdhdms^.^^ 

troops and who therefore withdrew Ins complaint agsiinslRus .. 1 

rSsUtutional lasv was therehy raised, ean the Conned heep » ™ ’'f, 

agenda without request from an allegedly injured parts? Dc >a o 
L in a speeial eommit.ee of osperts svas inconclusive.-’ hut ^ 

Council voted to keep the item on its agenda, whereupon Gromyko . 
that he would participate in no further discussion. Finally, on 1 1. > - . 
hecause of fairly trustsvortliy evidence of Eussian troop withdrawal and Ics e 
ing of separatist pressure in Azerbaijan, the Council adoptee a rcso ii i * 
it should "adjourn the discussion of the Iranian question until a date i 
near future, tlie Council to he called together at the request of any rncm jer. 

Tlius, somewhat abruptly, ends the stor^'. Russian troops did leave, c ■ 
though several montlis after the treat)- date. Tlie Ar.crhaijan revolt coflaps ■ 
^^dlat part did the UN have in bringing about this result? On the one an ^ 
it may he argued that the Soviet Union simply made up its mind that the gam 
wasn’t worth the candle and tliat its interests would be better scr\-e y 
pursuit of otlier policies elsewhere. On the other hand, it is at least an cqua ) 
tenable position that had it not been for the Security Council the So\-ict troops 
might have remained indefinitely in Iran, and Azerbaijan might have become 
a Soviet-sponsored state. Certainly the UN was w-idcly credited with major 
assistance in guiding the dispute to a desirable conclusion. The “bad press 
which tlie USSR’s policy evohed throughout the world may have indicate to 
the Kremhn a surprisingly aroused and interested world public opinion, tu i 
irritation of which would have been unwise. _ , 

> Indonesia. On the date of the formal proclamation of the Republic o 
the United States of Indonesia, that government’s representative at La ' 
Success made the following statement; 

The establishment of the Republic of the United States of Indonesia is 
significant and important not only to the Indonesian people and tlie res 
of Asia, but to the UN itself, which can count the Indonesian solution as 
one of its major successes. . , 

Without the positive assistance which die UN rendered, Indonesia s 
fate would have been decided on the battlefield alone."® 

Such an achievement merits attention. 

August 1 the USSR boycotted virtually all UN organs. Tlie Council in June took action to 
repel the North Korean invasion, and when the USSR representative returned on 
he inaintained that such action was invalid because it was taken in the absence of one ot 
permanent members. The reply was, of course, that the absence was self-enforced. g 

At this juncture the Secretary-General e.\ercised his prerogative under Arhcle ■ 
and on his own initiative sent the Council a memorandum on his opinion as to proper ac 
See Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., pp._205-206, 239-240, 502-503. .-cgH 

The vote on this resolution was nine to one, with Poland in the minority and the u 

absent. 

25 UN Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1950, p. 82. 
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group thus fonucd shortly reported that the orders were 

Lre was httle evidence of wholehearted attempt on other side 

"""Z second ,csol„Uo„ ot Augns. 25 

to assist the parties in reaching ™ "Srt'einerili 1 » poep nas . 
renamed tire UN Commission for Indonesia {UNCI I) am it 
be referred to here under its more recent name, hach of the t . p ' 
allowed to name one countr)- that would select a reprcseiitatn e on *'' ' 

and tire rtvo eennrties chosen svere to n.n.e a third T o Netherhnd etoc 
Belgium, Indonesia chose Australia, and Belgium and Austndm join 
the United States. This was the first use of such a technique in the * • 

By the time the UNCFI memhers arrived in Batavia, two inonths . ■ 

tempers had flared, disputes over prestige were exacerbating 
and consequently even the question of a meeting place prose ti .(.c 
solution. The last point was settled when the United States sent t le 
Renville to Batavia; aboard tliis ship an important document was 
signed on Januar>' 17, 1948, which has become known as the Bcnvillc / g 
ment. It provided for a cease-fire and stand-f.ast order on both sides, or r ^ 
sumption of general commercial intercourse insofar as w.as possible, anc or 
renewal of attempts, widi the assistance of the UNCIT, to work out 
problem of Indonesian independence upon the principles already laic c on 
in the Linggadjati Agreement. 

Bitter debates ensued. On tlie one hand, the Indonesians chargee 
opponents with unnecessary delay in implementing existing pledges; on 
otlier, the Dutch alleged tliat the Indonesians were politically inc.apa c o^ 
estabUsliing and maintaining a government. There was evidently a good ca 
truth to both assertions. At any rate, little progress was made toward cxccuUng 
the Renville terms. A complete breakdown came on December 17, 1918, " ' ^ 
the Netherlands, declaring its opponent’s position to be unsatisfactor)', o 
ered an ultimatum for compliance by the following evening. Since complioooc 
was not forthcoming, the Netherlands declared the Renville Agreement 
celed and resumed full-scale militar)’ operations, which speedily rcsultcc i 
capture of strategic territories and in imprisonment of the most impor * 
Indonesian pohtical and military leaders. ^ 

As might be expected under tire circumstances, tire Council reacted a 
versely to the Dutch cause, and in late December it passed another resolution 
asking for an immediate end to hostilities, a release of political prisoners, on 
a report by the UNCFI on compliance. The Dutch reply was defiant: militory 
action would cease in a few days, not at once. It was clear diat tlie action was 
to be continued until the Netlierlands’ bargaining position had improv 
materially. 
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if necessary, and it pledged the support of tire nineteen states to any ^ 
enforcement undertaking-^^® If the UN had failed in Indonesian e^ ^ 
it would have lost face immeasurably throughout the Onent a^d wou 
less have been tagged as a mere front for the depredations of decadent 
teenth-century Western imperialism. Fortunately, this result was avoioe ■ 

> Kashmir. In some disputes, such as tliose involving Iran and In one 

the Security Council’s efEorts have been crowned with success; in others, sue as 
that involving Kashmir, the Council has not been so fortunate, or at least no 
immediately so. The Kashmir dispute is a fantastically complicated one, 
involving not only deep-seated religious hatred between Moslem Pakistani an 
Hindu Indians but also world political considerations of the first magnitu , 
since the area in controversy adjoins not only India and Pakistan but a 
China and the Soviet Union. . 

Long-standing Indian desires for independence from England were 
fiUed by the creation in August 1947 of the sovereign states of India an 
Pakistan. The division of territory between these two provoked great strain, 
some of which showed up in the dispute over the state of “Jammu and Kas 
mir,” usually known simply as Kashmir. This state’s maharajah had 1°^® 
his domain to India, to the considerable disgruntlement of Pakistan, which e 
that, since three fourths of Kashmir’s population was Moslem, accession W 
India could not represent the popular wish. Botli India and Pakistan agree , 
finally, that a plebiscite should be held to decide the future of the territory. 

On January 1, 1948, India complained to the Security Council under 
Article 35 of the Charter that Pakistan had abetted native tribesmen in an 
invasion of Kashmir.^® Armed Indian-Pakistani clashes resulted. In April Ae 
Council, following the general pattern of action established in previous in- 
stances, established a United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP), and charged it to act as a mediator in the restoration of peace 
and to facilitate the holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir.®® In July 1948 the 
UNCIP arrived on the spot and in August proposed issuance of cease-fire 
orders. Great controversy ensued as to details, but such orders were made 
effective as of January 1, 1949, by the two high commands. With fighting at 
a standstill, UNCIP proceeded to try to arrange troop withdrawals from the 
disputed territory, on the theory that this was the next logical step prior to 


The text of the resolutions is in the New York Times, Tan. 24, 1949, p. 3; also in I 
Org., May 1949, pp. 389-391. , 

20 See Int. Org., June 1948, pp. 299-306, for the charges and countercharges place 
before the Council. Josef Korbel, Who in 1948 was a member of the United Nations 
mission for India and Pakistan, has written an article called “The Kashmir Dlsp“t®r®”“j5n 
UN,” Int. Org., May 1949, pp. 278-287. A convenient summary of the dispute is jg 
UN Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1950, pp. 86-92; see also ibid.. Mar. 15, 1950, pp. 262-273; 1" 

UN Yearbook, pp. 279-283; and ibid., 1950, pp. 304-313. , ,g 48 

20 Text of this resolution of April 21, 1948, is in the President’s Report on UN, r > 
pp. 246-250. The UNCIP was composed of representatives of five countries: Argcn 
Belgium, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, and the United States. 
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holding a plebiscite. At tliis point (March 1949) the Secretary-General nomi- 
nated a Plebiscite Administrator, who was duly approved by the two con- 
tending governments.®^ The appearance of progress was, however, deceptive; 
the program ran into numerous snags. Wranghng took place over which state’s 
troops should be wthdrawn first and over tlie permissibility of continued use 
of pohce and garrison troops. These differences, which obviously were not 
even the main issues at stalte, seemed absolutely irreconcilable. By July 1949 
an agreement had been proposed by the Commission and ratified by both 
Pakistan and India that there should be no increase in forces on either side 
of the cease-fire line which ci-.ided Kashmir into two roughly equal areas; but 
beyond this agreement it proved impossible to go. The UNCIP proposed 
arbitration, but India declined- After furtlier protracted but futile efforts at 
mediation, the UNCIP confessed failure and by report of December 1949 
referred the problem back to the Council, ssith tlie suggestion that a single 
negotiator might have more success than the five-member Commission had had. 

Toward the end of 1949 the Council President attempted to bring repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan into agreement on troop withdrawals, but 
without success. In March 1950 the Council resolved tliat, s^lbject to tlie 
approval of the two disputants, a single UN Representative for India and 
Pakistan should supersede UNCIP and should endeavor to svork out the 
demilitarization of Kashmir, which all believed should be precedent to the 
holding of the long-awaited plebiscite. The powers and responsibilities of 
UNCIP were transferred, with the acquiescence of India and Pakistan, to 
the Australian jurist-diplomat Sir Owen Dixon, who was appointed by the 
Council in April. He proceeded to bring together in conference the Prime 


Ministers of the two countries, but they failed to achieve agreement. Finally, 
in September, he reported to the Council that he had proposed five solutions 
that none of them was acceptable to the government of India, and that there 


appeared to be nothing more that he could do,®® India’s attitude was (hat 
Pakistan was the invader in territory rightfully Indian, and that negotiation 
was impossible until the aggressors forces v/erc withdrawn. In mid-lOoJ 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, former president of the University of North CaroJin- 
was appointed as UN Representative, but the first year of hh oocmt/oi '- 
ended with no settlement reached, allhotigh .some progress was rLJrn 
During all this time, the two parties were in agreement on rnainulin^nf 
cease-fire lines, and both v/cre committed to an eventual ph-hhJu-., 
of determining Kashmi/s disposition; but neither would remy- 
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on the necessary preliminary withdrawal of troops. Here, then, was a problem 
which the Security Council had not (or had not yet) succeeded in setUmg; 
on the other hand, its agents had brought the armed conflict to an end, an 
such an achievement was by no means to be scorned. It was a great a van^, 
even if not a final solution, that tlie struggling was being done over e 


conference table rather than on the battlefield. 

^ Korea. Reference has aheady been made, in tire chapter on t e 
General Assembly, to some of the events of 1945-1950 in Korea. As of June 
1950 the Republic of Korea had been established under President Syngman 
Rhee and was recognized by the UN, but the Iron Curtain had dropped along 
the 38th parallel. Suddenly, on June 24, 1950, at 9:00 p.m. (New York time), 
the army of the People’s Repubhc of Korea launched an attack southward a 


along the demarcation line. 

News of the invasion reached the United States late that night, and at 
three o’clock in the morning of June 25 the United States requested the 
Secretary-General to call the Security Council into emergency session to con 
sider this threat to international peace. 

At two o’clock that same afternoon, June 25, the Council met, was informe 
of developments, and adopted a resolution that in its essence had been 
proposed by the United States. Thereby the Security Council, 


Recalling the finding of the General Assembly in its resolution of 
21 October 1949 that the Government of the Republic of Korea is ^ 
lawfully established Government . . . based on elections which were a vahu 
expression of the free wiU of the electorate of that part of Korea . . • uu 
that this is the only such Government in Korea; ... , c 

Noting with grave concern the armed attack upon the Republic ot 
Korea by forces from North Korea, 

Determines that this action constitutes a breach of the peace. 

immediate cessation of hostilities; and calls upon t c 
authorities of .North Korea to withdraw forthwith their armed forces to 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

2. Requests the United Nations Commission on Korea (o) to communi- 
cate its fully considered recommendations on the situation . . . ; 
obsewe the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel; and (c) to keep the Security Council informed on the execution 
ot this resolution; 

3. Calls upon all members to render every assistance to the United 
Nabons in the execution of this resolution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean authorities 


Text m Inf. Org., Aug. 1950 pp 550-551; see also ibid., pp. 434-439, for a good sum- 

^ • A is'^nes coAtinue the story. Full accounts 

? 1 VN Bulletin, starting ^^th the issue “f 

Ir' Y following: 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 220-301, 

Un, ted States m World Affairs, 1950, pp. 184-189, 198-243, 349-377, 395-406, 414-425, 
Docs. Am. For. Re s., 19S0,^p. 9-12, 439-474; Norman J. Padelford, “The UN and Korea^ 
A Pohtical Resume, Int. Org., Nov. 1951, pp. 685-708; and U.S. Policy in the Korean 
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On August Ij then, Jacob MaKk®^ started his month s tenure as presiding 
officer, and it quickly became clear that his mission was to prevent any further 
action by the Council. Through fourteen meetings in August that body engaged 
in a long series of procedural wrangles over such matters as the order in 
which agenda items should be considered and the question of seating a 
representative of tlie Mao government. Malik attempted not to count the votes 
cast by Chiang’s delegate, and when this move was contested he grudgingly 
announced vote results as "including one from the Kuomintang group”; he 
also persisted in maintaining that China was not really represented on the 
Council, since the Chinese who was there was not delegated by Mao, and 
that the whole procedure was vitiated by this absence. He argued that the 
actions of June were invalid, not only because of the absence of an emissary 
of the Chinese Communist government but also because the June decisions 
were taken without the concurrence of tire Soviet Union. He based his argu- 
ment on a literal reading of Article 27, under which nonprocedural decisions 
must be made ". . . by an affirmative vote of seven members including the 
concurring votes of the permanent members. . . ’ Technically, there might 
have been more tlian a shadow of support for the Russian argument, had it 
not been for the facts that (1) nonconcurrence by the USSR had been caused 
by its voluntary absence from Council meetings and (2) it had long since 
become established practice, approved by the Soviet Union, that an abstention 
was not to be considered the equivalent of a veto. Malik further took the 
position that the United States, rather than North Korea, was the aggressor 
in the episode.®® In part this was sheer fabrication; in part it was distortion, 
since Malik pretended to believe that the United States was intervening in a 
conflict that was a simple civil war; and in part it was based on the sequence 
of events of June 25 to 27. As a careful reading of the Council actions of those 
days win show, the resolution of June 25 declared a breach of the peace, 
called for cessation of hostilities and North Korean troop withdrawals, and 
called upon UN members “to render every assistance to the UN in the execu- 
tion of this resolution”; but it did not in so many words ask for military action 
against North Korea. Since President Truman, interpreting the UN request for 
assistance as a request for military action, had ordered American air and sea 
forces into action some hours before the June 27 Council meeting at which 
military assistance was specifically requested, Malik maintained that the 
United States was the aggressor. The argument was flimsy, but undoubtedly it 
had a certain propaganda appeal. Needless to say, it was never accepted by 
the Council. 

Jacob Malik, of the USSR, is not to be confused -with Charles Malik, -who at the same 
time was representative at the UN from Lebanon. 

It was this Russian contention that was lampooned by David Low, the ran^^ Eng- 
lish cartoonist, when he pictured the Soviet newspaper Jzvestia carTviu*; a placard bemmg 
the legend: “South Korea kicked North Korea on the boot with »■ - of its pants. See 

the New York Times, July 16, 1950, p. E3. 
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As we have already seen, the Coaneils Military Staff Co>nmlltee had 
no, Leaded in orealg an intemadonal anny for the enf— 
sanations. However, in the Korean ease there was as yet “ 
tion of an aggressor in the technical sense, and the Council had y 
tended nrlary aetton against the Co.nn.„nhit a 

there was to be joint armed action, it appeared logical that there sho 
unified command. Therefore, on July 7, the Council recommended that 
nations supplying military forces place them under the command ° ® 

States, which was requested to designate the force commander, A tew y 
later it was announced that General Douglas MacArthur would commanO 


“United Nations Forces.” . 

It has aheady been pointed out that there was no Soviet opposition 

the Council’s June 25 resolution because the Soviet Union had, since 
13, 1950, boycotted almost all UN meetings at which representatives o e 
Nationalist government of China were seated. By the end of 1949, C ang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist government had been defeated on the Chinese mai an 
and had retired to the island redoubt of Formosa; the Communist 
emment of the People’s Republic of China, led by Mao Tse-tung, ^ 
supplanted Chiang in control of China proper. The Russians consequen y 
had demanded that Mao’s representatives be seated in place of Cbiangs 
in all UN organs. Although many individual states had tendered diplomatic 
recognition to Mao, the Council refused to yield to the Soviet demand, where 
upon the Soviet representatives left the Council and other UN meetings- 
Thus from mid-January until August 1, 1950, there was no Soviet delegate 
on the Council. It so happened that under the alphabetical rotation system 
the Council presidency in August 1950 fell to the Soviet Union, and a few d^s 
prior to that date its representative announced that he would assume 
presidency on August 1.®® 


tions. Some of these offers were accepted and others declined; some were of 
usefulness. They varied greatly as to type. For example, Australia offered one U 
squadron, three naval vessels, ^ound forces, foodstuffs, etc.; Bolivia, thirty officers; E 
vador, volunteers, on condition that the United States train and equip .J'?’ miit. 

tons of cod-liver oil; Liberia, ten tons of natural rubber; Sweden, one iLuja 

IdSO VN Yearhoolc, pp. 224-22S. Troops came from Australia, Belgium, Canada, Co ® ^.j. ’ 
Cuba, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the rm t 

_• O 1.1-” A f_? ^1. _ TT-It-J OTld UlB UDl*- 


pines, Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the y" 
States; in number they ranged from several American divisions to forty-four 
from Luxembourg. Troops of the Republic of Korea were placed under General 
command by action of President Rhee. Of non-Korean troops engaged in the war on ^gjg 
of the UN, some 90 percent were American. It is worth remembering that other nation 
fighting Communists on other fronts at the same time— for example, the French . £qj. 
China and the British in Malaya— and this factor limited the number of troops x ^ 

Korea. Military assistance to the UN as of April 1951 is tabulated in the Departm 
State Buffefin, May 28, 1951, p. 861, and in Int. Org., Aug. 1951, pp. General 

On the problem of Chinese representation, see "Issues Before the Film 
Assembly,” Int. Condi, No. 463, Sept. 1950, pp. 340, 364-367; 1950 UN Yearbook, pP- 
429. On the legal issues involved, see Herbert W. Briggs, "Chinese Representation 
UN,” Int. Org., May 1952, pp. 192-209. 
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to report on possible sanctions. An intense struggle took place around this 
motion; many opposed it on grounds that its constitutionality was dubious 
and that its eEect might be to widen rather than restrict the area of conflict 
Nevertheless, the American delegation persisted, and on February 1, 1951, the 
Assembly formally foimd that the Chinese government had "engaged in aggres- 
sion in Korea.” Curiously enough, no allegation of aggression was leveled 
against the North Koreans. On May 18, 1951, another American resolution 
passed the Assembly: it called upon member states to impose an embargo on 
the shipment of arms and other war materials to both China and North Korea.^ 

Thus, by the end of the fifth month of 1951, by action of the Assembly 
Communist China had been proclaimed an aggressor and an arms embargo had 
been imposed on shipments to China and North Korea. This action still did not 
brand the principal aggressor, Russia, and it did not close off Russian sources 
of military supplies. However, it did bring the moral feelings of the rest of 
the world out into the open and put them on public record. 

Events indicated a military stalemate. The Communists on the one hand 
had gotten deeply into an expedition the costliness of which they obviously 
had not anticipated, and the UN on its side was bogged down in a war that 
it could scarcely hope to win with the resources available to it. There arose 
much enthusiasm, consequently, in June 1951, when Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie made a speech intimating that a truce at the SSth parallel might be accept- 
able, and when Jacob Malik guardedly suggested truce talks. Such talks were 
hurriedly organized, and they commenced on July 10. Thereafter, however, 
enthusiasm waned rapidly. Far from suing abjectly for peace, the Communists 
intended to obtain the maximum propaganda value from the conversations. 
Eighteen months after the talks began, the end of the war was not yet in sight 
The impression grew in the Western world that the Kremlin had determined 
that its interests lay in restricting the warfare but not in terminating it. As 
long as the war continued, forces that the UN might -wish to employ elsewhere 
were tied up in Korea, and the Soviet Union was in a position to dangle before 
UN eyes the entrancing prospect of termination of the expenditures of 
blood and treasure in Korea in return for concessions elsewhere, such as 
unification of Germany on Soviet terms. Thus was the world-wide incidence 
of the Cold War made evident. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the Korean “police action,” certain 
matters had been established. For one, 1950 was a significant year in that then 
for the first time the United Nations (or any smnlar organization) had em- 
ployed force in defense of the principle of collective security. It seems clear 
that if the UN had not taken military action in 19o0 the idea of such security 

The texts of these resolutions are found in Inf. Org., May 1951, p. 421, and Aug. 1951, 
pp. 656-657. For action taken by the United States under the May 18 embargo resoluUon, 
see Department of State Bulletin, July 9, 1951, pp. 54-60. 
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Undoubtedly North Korea was a Russian sateUite, but there was no 
definite evidence of Russian assistance in tlie form of combat ' 

was generaUy assumed that Soviet advisers were the masterminds 
operation, and some of the captured equipment was clearly of 
but tlie Russians maintained that this equipment had been le 
Nortli Korea when Russian troops completed their occupation duties an 
withdraivn, in 1948. In September 1950, however, a dramatic moment came i 
the Council when the American chief delegate, Warren Austin, pro uce 
captured North Korean submachine gun on which appeared the mar mgs 
a Russian arsenal and the date 1950. Malik dismissed the gun with the sne 
that anyone could fake evidence. 

In September, after the initial defeat by which the UN forces wer 
driven hack to the ‘Tusan perimeter,” in the southeast comer of the peninsu 
counterattacks were launched, which in October carried the UN flag ^ 
northward across the 38th parallel and close to the Korean-Manchuna 
border. In November, when UN success seemed assured, the Chinese om 
munists entered the war by the hundreds of thousands and sent the UN arm^®® 
reeling southward again. Ostensibly the intervention was by Chinese vo u 
tcers” who feared that the UN advance to the Manchurian border was a 
to tlie vital hydroelectric power installations in the region and that the 
troops would continue across the border to conquer Manchuria. From 
Western point of view two things seemed clear: first, that Mao Tse-tung d 
determined, on the basis of an unknown amount of StaHnist persuasion, a 
the time had come to strike; and secondly, that this decision had little to o 
with power plants. 

In September the United States had proposed in the Council a resolution 
condemning the Nortli Koreans for their continued defiance of the UN; but, 
to the surprise of no one, this motion had been defeated by a Russian veto. 
It became apparent that wath Malik back in his seat the Council would be 
unable to take action, and that if anything were to be done the Assem y 
must do it.^“ 

As was noted in the preceding chapter, the Assembly on November 3 passe 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, which authorized it to take steps nO'V 
impossible in the Council. In December it requested its President to appoint 
a Cease-Fire Group, which was to attempt to reach grounds for settlement; but 
Mao refused to negotiate. Fighting continued unabated, and many expresse 
despair of possibilities of ending the war. Therefore, in January 1951, 
United States proposed a resolution which declared Communist China an 
aggressor in Korea and which asked the Committee on Collective Measures 

AUlioiigh the Council had for some months done nothinc actively toward ^ 

Korean war, it was not until January 31, 1951, that it formally removed from its “8 ^ 
the item "complaint on aggression in Korea.” This cleared the way technically tu 
Article 12 of the Charter) for the Assembly to act— and it did so on the following day. 
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mentanj and Documents (World Peace Foundation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), Chapters 
5, 6, and 7. 

Eduabdo JI^^NEZ DE Ab£chaga, Voting and the Handling of Dilutes in the 
Security Council (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1950). One of a 
series of case studies of UN organs, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment. 

Haks Kelsen, The Law of the United Nations (Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1950), Chapters 10, 14, and 18. 

Wellingtok Koo, Jn., Voting Procedures in International Political Organiza- 
tions (Columbia University Press, 1947). A general study, of which Chapter 4 is 
devoted to voting in the Security Council. 

Amby Vandenbosch and Wilxabd N. Hogan% The United Nations (McGraw- 
Hill, 1952), Chapters 9, 14, and 15. 
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would have been kffled, and that if the United States had not taken inihtaty 
action as it did in 1950 the world would have lost confidence in the streng 

of American pledges and American leadership. 

Although there was in the Western world a vast amount of criticism ot 
the United States and the UN for entering a costly and inconclusive war in a 
small and distant land, one could argue with logic that, although the 
in Korea was bound to be unsatisfactory, it was preferable to the hkely 
alternatives. If Soviet aggression in Korea had gone unchecked (and one mus 
not overlook the very important fact that it was checked, even if not imme 
diately ended) it was a reasonable assumption that the next move would have 
been Communist conquest of Indo-China, followed by similar action in Burma, 
India, and other strategic areas of the Far East. The loss of China to com 
munism in 1949 was a severe blow, but an extension of Russian domination 
to the areas mentioned would he nearly fatal, because of the propaganda value 
of such a Western defeat and because southeast Asia is a prime source o 
rubber, petroleum, tin, and other materials essential to the economy of Europe 
and America. A Communist conquest of southeast Asia would have been an 
important steppingstone to conquest of western Europe. Although no one 
could predict with certainty that such a catastrophe would never come to pass, 
it was obvious to most Americans that it was in their own long-range interest 
to postpone it while constructing, through mutual-aid and rearmament pro- 
grams, the means wherewith to prevent it. Whatever else might be said about 
the Korean episode, it awoke the Western world to a realization of the extremes 
to which the Kremlin was prepared to go in extending the Russian empire. 

Korea has yet another meaning for Americans. The United States had 
shied away from tlie League of Nations in 1920 because of fear of involve- 
ment in just such an occurrence as this; yet three decades later this same 
country was the prime leader in the actions taken by and for the UN. World 
War II had some of its origins in the same general area where the events of 
1930 took place, inasmuch as the unpunished Japanese conquest of Man 
churia had emboldened Hitler and Mussofini in their programs of plunder. 
Americans were determined to forestall any repetition of this history. The 
world’s major isolationist had not only become the world’s outstanding inter- 
nationalist but was measuring up to the responsibilities of leadersliip incum- 
bent upon a nation of its power. 
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territories also might properly be bom colonics but mature into independent 
countries.^ 

^ Shortcomings of Imperialism. Furtliennore, the realization was grow- 
ing that the imperialist state la)* on no sucIj bed of roses as the mid-Victorians 
had described. Colonics, in tlicor}*, were presumed to be outlets for surplus 
population, sources of raw materials, and markets for manufactured products, 
and thus tliey were thought to contribute significmtl)* to the prosperity of 
tlic motlicr countr)*. By the early twentieth centui)’, however, it appeared tliat 
many potential emigrants preferred poverty at homo to semi-prosperity abroad, 
that trade with tlie colonics was as profitable to other states as to tire one that 
paid the bills for conquest and pacification, and in general tliat, considerab’ons 
of prestige and of military strateg)’ aside, colonics generally cost a great deal 
more than they produced.*"* A combination of these and other factors resulted, 
by the end of World Wnr I, in tire decision not to parcel out among the victors 
the German and Turkish colonial spoils but rather to place them in a category 
analogous to that of tlic orphan child for whose welfare some adult assumes 
responsibiht)*. It was recognized that some of tlie oqdians were fairly well 
into adolescence and might be c-xpcctcd shortly to reach tlieir majority; others 
were so young and retarded as to have to remain indefinitely in the rclab'on 
of wards. 

^ The Mandates St/stem. This is not the place to detail the nature and 
operation of tlic League of Nations’ mandates s)’stcm.'' Only a few major items 
will be mentioned, by the way of furnishing background for a consideration 
of the counterpart UN organization. 

The League of Nations Covenant (in Article 22) prorided for diriding 
the colonies that had been detached from Germany and Turkey into three 
groups, which came in practice to be referred to as the "A,” "B,” and "C” man- 
dates. Those labeled "A” had been part of the Turkish empire and were con- 
sidered to have attained a stage of political and social development almost 

* “It has been estimated tliat of the fiftj’-onc original signatories of tlie Charter of the 
UN, 33 were dependencies tvs’O centuries ago, 12 were dependencies one century ago, and 
6 were dependencies in 1930.” Quoted from The Times (London), Apr. 18, 1947, by F. B. 
Sayre in Inf. Condi., No. 435, Nov. 1947, pp. 698-699. It is noteworthy that several UN 
members have gained tlieir independence oruy since World War II; for c-sample: India, 
Pakistan, Indonesia, and Israel. Between 1945 and 1949 more tlian 500 milh'on people made 
the transition from colonial to independent status; see United Stoics in World Affairs, 1949, 
p. 350. 

“ For the standard statement of this thesis, sec two books by Grover Clark: A Place in 
the Sun (Macmillan, 1936) and The Balance Sheets of Imperialism (Columbia University 
Press, 1936). 

■* For detailed studies of the mandates system, sec Benjamin Gerig, The Open Door and 
the Mandates System (G. Allen and Umvin, London, 1930); H. Duncan Hall, Mandates, 
Dcpendcndcs and Trusteeship (Carnegie Endowment for Internah'onal Peace, Washington, 
1948), pp. 3-274 and appendices, for the evolution and administration of the system; League 
of Nations, The Mandates System; Origin, Prindplcs, Application (League of Natiop, 
Geneva, 1945); Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930). 



CHAPTER 18 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING AREAS 


T he problem of administering dependent, non-self-govcming territories, 
whieh direetly afFeets 300 million people, has grown enormously m 
complexity in recent decades. Time was when a state had as large a 
empire as it could acquire and made no apologies for its imperialism. Tims i 
Englishmen glory in possession of an empire on which the sun never set. m 
question of colonial government was simply if not always efficiently so ve . 
the mother country ruled its empire willi an iron hand as long as it cou • 
The colony revolted if it was capable of so doing, but othenwsc it remainc 
subject to that iron hand unless and until another state was able to 
the first one in war and then apply the age-old "to the victor belong the spoi s 
principle. Thus government depended upon sheer material power. Althoug 
it had moral limitations, this system at least had the %drtuc of directness, an 
few there were who questioned its propriety. 

Self-determination. But tliis system, which from the point of wew o 
the imperialist was so cozy, was doomed. The nationalism that had contributed 
to the rise of the modem state began to make itself felt in colonial areas. A 
demand arose for some measure of self-government, and this theme was re- 
iterated by Woodrow Wilson in his speeches on “self-determination of subject 
peoples.”^ A somewhat disquieting feeling arose in some people in imperialist 
states that their dominion over other races was morally questionable, and 
that if they did continue to rule they xvere bound by tlie ancient principle 
of "noblesse oblige” to raise the educational and physical standards of the 
colonial peoples. Many persons, including a large number of Americans, were 
keenly aware of their own revolutionary origins and concluded that other 

^ The fifth of his Fourteen Points called for an adjustment of colonial claims ^ 

the principle that “. . . the interests of the population concerned must have "fgig 

with the equitable claims . . .” of the imperial government. In a speech of February 11. I 
Wilson said that “. . . peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a game ... but every 
settlement involved in this war must be made in the interest and for the benefit of the B 
lations concerned.” The latter is quoted in The United States and N on-Sclf -Governing ^ 
tories, Dept. St. Publ. No. 2812 (GPO, 1947), p. 4. This booklet is a very convenien ® 
pilation in about 100 pages of the salient points of trusteeship development; cglf. 

numerous pertinent documents. (It will be cited hereafter as United States and Nan 
Governing Territories.) 
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siiltalion did not inatcmli/.c, liowcver, and tlio San Francisco Conference 
consc<jucnUy had to start from scratch. It is of interest to Americans tliat one 
of their delcg.ates, Harold E. Stnssen, was cliairman of a committee designated 
to prepare (he working p.apers on the basis of which Cliaplcrs XII and XIII 
of the Charter were drafted, and also that the sections on strategic-area 
tmslccships, so important to the United States for reasons later to be discussed, 
were of American origiti. Chapter XI, applying to non-sedf-goveming territories 
not covered by Inistccslnp agreements and guarantees, was largely the creation 
of the delegates of Australia and the United Kingdom; it was not foreseen 
afialta, but was added at San Francisco largely to pacify the war-engendered 
nab'onalist feelings of colonial naUve populations, cs|5ccially those in the 
soutlnvest Pacific. With these preparations made, the League of X^ations 
passed the torch to the UN by resolution adopted by the League Assembly 
on April IS, 19-16; in this resolution the League referred to its demise and 
the consequent demise of its mandator)' functions, nodded approringly in the 
direction of Chapters XI-XIII of the Charter, and gave its ble.ssing to those 
League members wbteh bad expressed tlieir intentions of converting tlieir 
mandates into trusteeships.® 

CRE.-VTION OF THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Article 86 of tlie UN Charter specifics that tlie Trusteeship Council shall 
consist of three categories of members: those states wliidi administer trust 
territories, those of die Big Fis'C which do not undcrt.ake such administration, 
and enough other members, elected by die .\sscmbly for dmee-year tenns, to 
ensure that die Council’s membership will be cqu.ally di\’ided between those 
states which do and those which do not administer trust territories.® At die 
first meedng of the Assembly, in London in Januai)' 1M6, it was impossible to 
establish the Trusteeship Council, since no trust agreements had yet been 
negotiated. Therefore the Assembly contented itself wdi calling upon members 
to proceed to such negotiation and to submit die agreements for approval 
to the second part of the first session. Wien diis part met, in late 1946, it 
had before it and approved several trust agreements, which allowed the con- 
stitution of the Trusteeship Council. This body held its first meeb'ng in March 

•The text of Uiis resolution is in United States and Non-Self -Governing Terriiories, 
pp. 62-63. 

® A certain modification of tiiis arrangement x\-as a consequence of the Assembly’s deci- 
sion, in 1950, to assign a trust territory to Italy, which was not a UN membep and admission 
of which was vetoed. As will be indicated later, in the discussion of the disposition of tlie 
former Italian colonics, Italy is alloxvcd to sit with the Trusteeship Council and participate 
in discussions relating to its tnist, but it is not given a vole. It should be noted that the mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council arc states and not individuals; lliis is an important difference 
betsveen the Council and the Permanent Mandates Commission. This provision has been held 
to be unwise; see A. Loveday, “An Unfortunate Decision, Inf. Org., June 1947, pp. 279-290; 
but an opposing opinion is voiced by Annette B. Fox in TIio UN and Colonial Develop- 
ment,” Int. Org., May 1950, pp. 203-200. 
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sufficient to aHow them safely to become indepondenti J 

supervising mandatory power would be required to adnumster these ar^ 
Jth a vL to that Mutual status. The “A” mandates moluded Syraa 
Lebanon, Palestine, Iraq, and Transjordan, all of which had. by 19 , 
independentj indeed, by 1949 all except Transjordan (later t-™'™ 
had joined the UN. The "B” and ‘C" areas, on the other hand, y 

German, had no definite prospect of even ultimate freedom, althoug 
was not expressly precluded. The “B” mandates were African-Togolanc, i 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, and Ruanda-Urundi; in tliese areas the 
power was to guarantee protection of the pubhc morals, prohibition ° ^ 

in slaves, arms, and Hquor, and prohibition of fortifications or use^ o na v 
for mihtary purposes other than local defense and pohee. Tlie C 
included German South West Africa and Germany’s numerous Pacific is an 
possessions: the Marianas, the Garolines, the Marshalls, the Solomons, Nauru, 
and other groups or parts of them. These islands were to be admimstere a 
though they were integral parts of the mandatory’s colonial empire, but y 
were to be under some of the same protective guarantees as the B gro'^P 
The Covenant further provided that the mandatory power should rtm er 
annual reports to the Council on its stewardship. A Permanent Man atw 
Commission (consisting of ten or eleven highly qualified colonial 
appointed as individuals rather than as government representatives by ^ ® 
Council, and mostly from nonmandatory powers) was estabhshed to a vi 
the Council. Thus was provision made for those colonial areas which, in 
Covenant’s euphemistic phrase, were “inhabited by peoples not yet nble to 
stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modem wor • 
The Supreme Coimcil of the Allied and Associated Powers distributed ® 
mandates to France, the United Kingdom, Belgium, Japan, AustraHa, and New 
Zealand.® The Mandates Commission continued its supervisory functions u 
its last meeting, in December 1939. 

> Transition to the UN. World War II eliminated the League of Natio^ 
for all practical purposes, and after the war a counterpart stmeture had 
designed. The great powers in the Dumbarton Oaks conversations of mid-1 
projected many UN activities, but did not touch the problem of dependent 
areas. In Febraary 1945, at Yalta, the Big Three agreed to further consultation 
on this matter prior to the San Francisco Conference and stated that 
tmsteeship system should be apphed to those three categories which were later 
enumerated in Article 77 of the Charter (see below, p. 479).'^ The prior con 


Cit; 


“For details on the differences between the types of mandates, see HaU, op- 
pp. 149-150, 213-255. , c dis- 

® The fact that the mandates were not distributed by the League and that 
agreed as to the agency in which title to them was vested provided Japan’s excuse f°r 
ing custody of the Pacific island mandates after its withdrawal from the 

r The text of this agreement may be found in United States and Non-Self-Gov^ B 
Territories, p. 53; also in L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of the United rv 
(World Peace Foundation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), p. 418. 
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creation of the Italian Inistccship over Somaliland, in 1930. Article 77 makes 
tlio trusteeship system applicable to three types of territories: (a) those which 
were fonnerly mandates, as were most of tho,sc mentioned above; (b) tliosc 
taken away from the Axis as a result of World War II, snclj as Somaliland; 
and (c) colonies voluntarily placed under thesy.stcm by their mother countries. 
Tlicre is as yet no example of the last type, and there is not much reason to 
believe that there will be.’’ 

^ Disjitilcil PolriSs in Trust A"rccuicnts. During the 1916 Assembly 
debate on tlie trust agreements several divergences of opinion emerged. One 
of die mo.st significant concerns that marvelously ambiguous phrase in Article 
79 which provides that all tni.st agreements “shall be agreed upon by the 
states directly concerned," and then approved by the Assembly. But how 
does one define "states dircctlv concerned"? One answer mi"ht be based on 

» C? 

geographical propinquity; another might include all fonner members of tlic 
Allied and Associated Powers or of the League of Nations, since most of the 
areas were origin.ally mandated by those Powers; still anollicr might allow a 
state to be consulted about an area thousands of miles away, because many 
of its nationals had emigrated to that area; but no answer could he given 
wath assurance that it was the proper one. The American point of view, which 
eventually prevailed, was tliat the “states directly concerned” included only 
the administering power, altliough prorision was made for consultation \rith 
other interested states, which could submit suggestions.*^ The Soviet Union 
and several other nations unshed a broader definition, but they remained in 
the minority. In practice, tlicrc appears to have been fairly wide consultation, 
but the fact remains that the terms of tlic trust agreements were %'irtually 
dictated by those states which controlled the areas. One thing appeared cer- 
tain: the trust territory (or mandated area) itself was not a "state directly 
concerned"; no legal obligation was felt to consult its inhabitants in these 
matters. 

Further issues were raised in debate. Tlie Soviet Union wished to delete 
the phrase in some agreements which presided that tlie territories should be 
administered "as an integral part” of the trustee’s empire; it also desired to 
limit the duration of the agreements to ten years, so that they could be re- 
examined at the end of that period.*® India unshed the agreements specifically 

A map showing the loc.ation of the UN trust tcrrilories is found in J950 UN Yearbook, 

p. 979. 

For statements of the American position, see Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit, pp. 439- 
440; Untied States and Non-Sclf-Govcming Territories, pp. 24-25; World Report, Nov. 19, 
1946, pp. 45-47. 

“ The USSR and its satellites voted against Assembly approval of the agreements on 
grounds that (1) there was inadequate consultation of the "states directly concerned”; 

(2) the territories could be administered as an integral part of the administering authority; 
and (8) the agreements did not allow for Security Council control o%-cr local military arrange- 
ments. The hostility of the USSR was so intense lliat it refused until 1948 to send a delegate 
to occupy its chair at Trusteeship Council meetings. 
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1947, thus becoming the last of the "main organs” of the UN to commence 

operation^. Agrecmenfs. Eight trusteesliip 

submittedTo the Assembly session in late 1946. All were ^ef^d 
Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee for study, were reported to and de y 

the Assembly, and were finaUy approved on December 13, 1946. Since J 
time aU the former "A” mandates had attained independence c^;^cpt Pales , 
which was destined to become Israel,ii Assembly’s action had to do on y 
with the erstwhile “B” and “C” mandates, which were transformed m o 
territories to be administered as follows: 


Trust Territory 

Togoland 

Cameroons 

Tanganyika 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Mariana, Caroline, and Marshall 
Islands 

New Guinea, New Ireland, New 
Britain, Solomon Islands, et al. 
Naiuru 

Western Samoa 


Administering Authority 
Divided between France and United 
Kingdom 

Dh-ided between France and Umted 
Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Belgium 

United States 

Australia 
Australia 
New Zealand 


One further "C” mandate was the former German South West Africa, whic 
had after World War I been assigned to the Union of South Africa; the specia 
problems arising in this connection will be referred to later. 

AU the above-mentioned trusteeship agreements e.xcept those for Nauru 
and for the Mariana, Carohne, and MarshaU Islands were approved 
Assembly and thus went into force in December 1946; the AustraUan adminis 
tration of Nauru was approved in November 1947;i^ and the islands aUotte 
to the United States constituted a special case of “strategic areas,” which 
be discussed shortly. Thus as of late 1947 diere were nine regular trusteeships 
and one strategic-area trusteeship, and so the picture remained until the 

The Council elected as its first President Mr. Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
he was a former Assistant Secretary of State and also a former High Commissioner to 
Phihppine Islands. 

^ As a matter of fact, a great deal of work was done in the Assembly and in the TW . 
ship Council on plans for a Palestine trusteeship, which, at least for a time, seemed “ 
possibility after the British relinquished their mandate over that troubled land, on j 
1948. However, this slate was wiped clean by the establishment in 1948 of the indepen 
state of Israel. 

The Nauru agreement technically provides for joint administration by *’jj„in- 

Zealand, and the United Kingdom, but by agreement among these three, tne actual a 
istration is to be managed by Australia, at least for the time being. 
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.pp„c,U0„ of 

annual questionnaire emanating from • iurisdiction to 

incapable of reconciling differences of opimom 

> Conlrasl wllh Uaguc mndalcs. It will be 

tenor of such a doaimcnt as variationsds Yov 

from that of the League mandat^' to prohibit the arms, 

one thing, the League s>-stcm req ^ only "control” It %viU also 

slave, and h'quor traffic, where. Q nothimr comparable to the 

be obsen-ed that under the UN regime icr . stated objective; 

I.ague”A”mandates forwdiichiilt^^^^^ 

the UN loohs toward a large me^ejJ 

political development expand, bu ^0 

self-government and or independence, because of their 

areas wall ever merit either self-go 

backwardness in several respects. niilitar>’ use to be made 

Possibly the ninior eontrash howovor, > “ “ ™ fl,, 

„1 these ,uLi<oIooi»l areas. through its 

dated territories as far as m.htr>^ ^^f manpower for 

prohibitions of fortifications . Tlie UN approach is diametrically 

other than local police and defense pu^ .mresslv permits such specifications 
opposed, in that Article 84 «' “"^rLC tTgreen.! Not only 
as are contained in Article 1 numoses but the Charter places 

may native manpower be use authority "... to ensure that 

an affirmative obligahon upon - maintenance of international peace 

flre trust territory shall play ts part ■" f ' of the belief that 
and security.” Here as gviarantee of that elusive thing knoivii 

militarj’ power is the worlds best curren y 

as "security.” 

STRATEGIC-AREA TRUSTEESHIPS distinctions betiveen 

The paragraphs above ^ ^j^^”t%reas. Another outstanding one is 
League and UN treatm'int f dep^nde ^ simtegic-area trusteeship. This 
that autliorized by Articles 8.. . described, first in that 

of trusteeship differs and^condly in tliat, whereas *e 

it is frankly designed as a ^ supervision of the Assembly acbng 

ordinary trusteeships are placed under the p 

«sec Sir Robert Holland, “TruslecsWp Aspirations, 

pp. 118-129. 
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to stipulate the paramountcy, in colonial administration, ^ j 

the native inhabitants. These and oUier objections widdy ap^c 

but they did not prevaU; evidently tlie Assembly feared . 

datory would simply state that, since its proposed agreement ^^as no . P ^ 
able as submitted, it would be w'itlidrawn and tlie terntory gove 
mandatory saw Bt. This was by no means outside Uie realm of possibUity. 


the trust agreements 

> Provisions. Although the trusteeship agreements are not identical, toy 
have certain features in common. Let us examine a typical one, that o e\ 
Zealand for Western Samoa.i« ^ew Zealand, as tlie administering authonty 
is given “fuU powers of administration, legislation and jurisdiction over 
territory, subject to the prowsions of this agreement, and of tlie C arter o 
the UN. . . .” New Zealand undertakes to administer the area so as to 
plish the general purposes of tlie trusteeship system set forth in Article ^ 
(furtherance of peace, general development of the natives, and respect ^ or 
human rights), and to “. . . promote die development of free political inshlw 
dons . . . ,” including a “. . . progressively increasing share in die administrative 
and other services of the territoty. . and gradual participation in advusor) 
and legislative bodies. New Zealand is to prohibit slavery, to regulate 
labor closely, and to control die trafiBcs in arms, liquors, and narcotics. ^ ® 
addition, freedom of conscience and worship are provided for, together vn 
the right of missionaries from any UN member to reside and xvork in Western 
Samoa. An appropriate educational system is to be maintained, and freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and petition are assured. 

Furthermore, under Article 10 of die agreement, the administering 
authority ensures “. . . that the trust territory of Western Samoa shall play il® 
part, in accordance with the Charter of the UN, in maintenance of intemation 
peace and security.” In order to achieve this end. New Zealand may estab s 
military bases and erect fortifications in Western Samoa, and may reermt an 
use volunteer armed forces not only for local defense but also to carry out 
“. . . the obhgations toward the Security Council undertaken in this regard by 
the administering authority . . .’—in other words, it may use these forces m 

“ A good, brief summary of common features of the agreements \vill be found 
rich and Hambro, op. cit., pp. 448-450; also in 1950 VN Yearbook, pp. 103-105. Tne 
of the Western Samoan agreement will be found in Inf. Org., Feb. 1947, pp. 

United States and Non-Self -Governing Territories, pp. 84-102, for texts of the 
for Tanganyika, tlie French Cameroons, and New Guinea. The draft agreement for IN 
is in Inf. Concil., No. 425, Nov. 1947, pp. 754-757; several otlier pertinent documen 
found in the same issue. 3 

These guarantees as to traffic in slaves, arms, drugs, and liquor are not hoiv- 

most of hie other agreements. General guarantees on these subjects continue in 
ever, dating from the General Act of Berlin (1885), the General Act and DedM^ t 
Brussels (1890), and the convention of St. Germain-en-Laye (1919). See United Stat 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, p. 2. 
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we, fcough fte exercise of our veto 
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> Consideration of the by statements of the American 

a take-it-or-leave-it attitude, as w ^ body was ex- 
representative to die Security 'J ’ announced policy was to refrain 

amining the agreement article by _ ^ proposal made to the 

from voting when the Umte ta es ^ material concession, since prac- 

Council, and superficiaUy this append to 

tice had established the prmciple a“ ^ connection with one 

as a veto. However, the Amencan ® § perfecdy clear-to us anj^vay 

abstention, that “On questions such ^ ^ J its responsibilities 

-that the United States, where it may be h^d ^ 
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in the Security Council also. ^ ^ eement, all I can do is, ^vlth the 

“The United States being a tbe nature of that proposed . . • 

utmost modesty, state that an ame _ --i The essential point 
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S.3= 

GNt. place p. 31. ate Goeiich wad 
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21 United States and Non beij 

Hambro, op. cit., p. 452. 
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tlirougli the Trusteeship Council, it is controlled by the Secunty Councd, m 
which the Big Five have the veto. Of this type there is as yet but one example- 
the trusteeship administered by the United States over the taerly Japans 
mandated islands in the western Pacific; but it is noteworthy that in all Atnca 
trusteeship agreements the administering authorities reserved the ngb 
propose the conversion of these areas into strategic trusteeships at some late 

> Uncertainty of American Policy. For a year after the close of World 
War II, two major schools of thought contended for supremacy over Unite 
States policy regarding the Pacific islands which had either been Japanes 
mandates (such as the Marshalls, Carolines, and Marianas) or had been pa 
of metropolitan Japan (such as Okinawa and the rest of the Rynkyu group) 
One school, composed primarily of military men, took the position that ^6 
islands were legitimate spoils of war, that they had been wrested from e 
Japanese enemy at great expense in American blood and treasure, and that ey 
(or at least some of them) provided potential naval and air bases of sue 
strategic importance that it would be criminal folly to allow them to pass 
from American hands. The other group, primarily civilian, Nvithout denying 
the cost and importance of the islands to the United States, took the position 
that we had ofBcially declared our motive in fighting the war not to he 
territorial aggrandizement, and that we had assumed at least a moral obligS' 
tion under the Charter to submit these islands to some form of intemationa 
supervision;^® we would, so the argument ran, be guilty of a gross breach 0 
faith, which would be most cynically received elsewhere, if we retained sole 
domination of the islands. 

As a matter of fact there was little need for such debate, since Articles 
82 and 83 , which had been inserted into the Charter largely at our suggestion, 
were tailor-made for the situation in which we foimd ourselves. We could 
eat our cake and have it too; we could honor our nonaggrandizement pledges 
and at the same time, thanks to the strategic-area device, allow purely nominal 
international control, which would be just as searching or as superficial as 


In the Atlantic Charter, dated August 14, 1941, Roosevelt and Churchill had de- 
clared: “First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; Second, they 
desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the freely expressed svishes or 
the people concerned; Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 0 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and seU- 
govemment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. . . .” On October 
1945, President Truman had stated that ". . . we do not seek for ourselves one inch of tern- 
tory in any place in the world. Outside of the right to establish necessary bases for om o\vn 
protection, we look for nothing which belongs to any other power. . . . We believe that ai 
peoples who are prepared for self-government should be permitted to choose their own fo^ 
of government by their own freely expressed choice, without interference from any for«SP 
source.” United States and Non-Self -Governing Territories, p. 44. See also 
Christ, “The Japanese Islands: Annexation or Trusteeship?” Foreign Affairs, July ’ 
pp. 635-642, 
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to approve the agreement; only three amendments were adopted, and they were 
on Lignificant matters in which the United States could easily acqmesce. 

> Provisions of the American Trusteeship. The provisions of the Amen- 
can agreement are in many respects similar to those of the other trustees p 
agreements, but there are some important differences. Detailed provision is 
made for the economic and social advancement of the native population. e 
United States is expressly authorized to establish naval and military bases m 
the trust territory, to station forces there, and to recruit native forces; it may 
discriminate in favor of its own nationals in the administration of the territor)^ 
it gives no assurance of any right of air travel over the islands; and, althoug 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter, providing for international inspection, 0 
apply, the United States may specify certain areas that shall be exempt. e 
position of the United States is further buttressed by the stipulation that e 
agreement shall not be altered without the approval of that country; althoug 
this provision would appear unnecessary, in view of the well-known veto 
power, there is no assurance that that power may not someday be modine , 
and so by this article the United States permanently ensures its unilater 
control over the islands.^^ The agreement, although approved by the Secunty 
Council on April 2, 1947, did not enter into force until July 18, 1947, that being 
the date when the President formally approved it in consequence of a congres- 
sional joint resolution. It should be observed that the agreement was not 
between the United States and the formerly mandated islands but between the 
United States and the UN Secmity Coimcil. 

> Safeguards of American Security. Thus did the United States provide 
for the form of international control and the substance of a closed hunting 
preserve. Secretary of State George C. Marshall expressed this point deftly m 
testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1947: 

... I think the terms of the agreement have been so carefuUy drafted 
from the security point of view that there is no doubt in my mind that our 
security and our responsibility for general security are fuUy provided for. 
... 1 think under the terms of this agreement we are not limited at au 
[so far as the use of these islands for security purposes is concerned]. We 
must observe forms, but we have provisions in the agreement which allow 
us almost complete liberty of action.^^ 

22 For these amendments, see United States and Non-Self -Governing Territories, 
pp. 31-32. 

=* Final text of the agreement as adopted is to be found in Inf. Org., June 1948, PP- 
414; also in Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp. 1031-1035; see also ibid., pp. lOSS-lOuo- 
for texts of the documents hy which the agreement was put in force. 

^ Quoted in Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., p. 454. The security aspects of the ' 
ship were underlined by the fact that the Navy Department was the one charged with » 
actual admimstration of the territory. It was not unHl four years later, on July 1, 19ol» 
civil administration was transferred by executive order from the Secretary of the Naio' to tn 
Secretary of tire Interior. See Department of State Bulletin, July 16, 1951, p. 106. 
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naire of nearly 250 items supplemented by a staUstical appendix, which Aor- 
oughly covered matters of political, social, and educational development o e 
territory, its relation to the maintenance of peace, and its intcmationa an 
regional relations. The League Mandates Commission had used such a ques- 
tionnaire, but its completion had not been compulsor)', as it is in tliis case. 
Once the form is completed and submitted, it is analyzed by Uie Counal. 
When government representatives are in a position of judgment over o er 
representatives of their o\vn or friendly governments, one might suspect a 
their criticism would not be very intensive. As a matter of fact, indications t us 
far are to the contrary, and tliere have been loud complaints by administenng 
authorities that the noncolonial powers are far more critical tlian they wou 


be if they themselves were saddled with responsibility.-® 

On several occasions colonial administrators have appeared before the 
Council to explain tlieir reports and have been rather severely though cour- 
teously censured. In the summer of 1948, for example, the Belgian governor 
of Ruanda-Urundi was present to defend his administration of that territory, 
the Council indicated its opinion that die Belgian government was remiss m 
not spending more money for native education, in not providing greater 
opportunity for native political development, and in not devoting sufficient 
attention to control of child labor and to abolition of forced labor in payment 
of taxes.®^ At the same session similarly critical remarks were made by the 
Council regarding the United Kingdom’s administration of Tangan)ika and 
Australia’s actions in New Guinea.-® Such observations hardly bear the ear- 
marks of a friendly whitewash. 

> Fetitiom from Natives. To counteract the tendency toward bias that 
might naturally be expected in administrators’ answers to questionnaires, 'wnt 
ten or oral petitions may be accepted direedy from the natives. In the League 
system such petitions were required to pass through the hands of the manda- 
tory power, which could attach its own comments and defense. The present 
arrangement, however, permits the natives to complain through the admin- 
istering authority if they so desire, but it also allows them to send a petition 
through the UN Secretary-General if they feel that there is greater likelihood 


An indication of the colonial and noncolonial attitudes is found in a vote taken in 
Marcli 1950 on an Assembly proposal to invite administering authorities to fly the ^ 
over their trust territories; the vote was a tie, and the motion therefore was not carried, in 
favor of flying the flag were tlie United States, China, the Domimean Republic, Iraq, and the 
Philippines; opposed were the United Kingdom, France, Australia, Belgium, and New ^e^ 
land. See Int. Org., Aug. 1950, p. 465; UN Bulletin, Apr. 15, 1950, pp. 364-365. ThrM 
months later, however, the Trusteeship Council reversed itself and recommended to the 
administering authorities that they fly the UN flag over their trust territories. Int. Org; 
Aug. 1950, p. 472. ^ 

The text of the Council’s report on Ruanda-Urundi is found in tlie 1947-48 UN year- 
book, pp. 736-741; see also UN Bulletin, Mar. 15, 1950, pp. 240-245. „ , 

2^1nt. Org., Feb. 1949, pp. 130-131; 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 742-748, '^ 50 - 760 . For 
descriptions of other examinations and discussions of annual reports, see UN Bullin’ 
Apr. 15, 1950, pp. 351-355; Int. Org., May 1951, pp. 356-360; ibid., Nov. 1951, pp- 766-77S. 
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have not stayed in tlie territories long enough to study local conditions or 
oughly, and both in 1950 and 1952 the General Assembly recommended 

the missions remain longer.'*^ . t, fEp tmst 

In the summer of 1947 an inspecting mission was dispatched to th 

territory of Western Samoa, in order to establish facts on which to ]U ge 
validity of a petition from the local naUves for a larger measure of sc 
mentis The three members spent Uvo months in the territory, tlioroug y 
investigating the various aspects of tlie natives’ requests; tlicre was 
indication that it obtained tlie views of tlie natives as well as tliose o ^ 
Europeans and New Zealanders. Tlie mission noted in its report tlie Sam 
lack of political education and experience, but continued: 


Shortcomings such as these point to the conclusion that Samoan c ^ 
not at the present time capable of assuming, uathout assistance irom 
outside, the full responsibility of the government of tlieir country. ' ^n 
limited degree of self-government involves risks which are not underes 
mated by the Mission. But these risks must be taken. Tlie 
promote education in self-government is to put political responsibility m 
the hands of the people to a degree where they can learn. Training i 
self-government can come only tlirough actual e.xperience, somebme 
costly.®* 


Within a few weeks of tlie visit, the government of New Zealand intro- 
duced legislation which to a considerable degree embodied tlie missions 
recommendations. Throughout the episode tliat government appears to have 
been as cooperative as possible. This fact, paradoxically, may indicate a cor- 
respondingly small degree of influence to be ascribed to the recommendations 
of the UN mission, since New Zealand was about to institute reforms in any 
case and therefore little pressure was needed.®® However, it was a happy 
augury for the system of inspection that this first application took place m a 
friendly rather than a hostile atmosphere.®® 


See resolution A/L.39, January 18, 1952, in Roundup of the Sixth ® 

of the General Assembly, Part VII, pp. 20-21. On tlie 1950 resolution, see 1950 VN ica - 
book, pp. 112-113. 

See L. S. Finkelstein, “Trusteeship in Action: The UN Mission to Western Samoa, 
Int. Org., June 1948, pp. 268-282. .„g 

** Important extracts from the mission’s report are reprinted in Inf. Concil, No. 40 . 
Nov. 1947, pp. 758-775; the quotation above is from p. 767. . 

There is a technical difference between a regular periodic visit and a special iavesag - 
don; the Western Samoa mission was regarded as being of the latter variety. Keguty w 
have been made in a definite cycle; in 1948 to tlie trust territories of East Africa, m i 
to those of West Africa, in 1950 to those of the Pacific, in 1951 to those of East Africa, a^^^ 
so on. Brief summaries of these missions* reports are carried regularly in Inf. ^^^7 ^ 
detail is usually available in the VN Yearbooks. For example, on the 1948 irussions 
Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika, see 1950 VN Yearbook, pp. 758-768; on the 
the Cameroons and Togolands, see ibid., pp. 699-757; on the 1950 visits to the Pacifac tei 
lories, consult VN B«??efin, Apr. 15, 1950, p. 365, and Inf. Org., Nov. 1950, pp. 7:)+et 
On the other hand, the report of tlie 1948 mission to Tanganyika provoked o 
protests in England; see pp. 208-211 of Annette B. Fox, “UN and Colonial Developm 
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Througli succeeding Assemblies debate went on, wth the Union of Sou 
Africa refusing to accede to trusteesbip requests, although it did at first a^e 
to submit to the UN the same type of annual report that the League m^ 
had required; on occasion it reiterated that the whole affair was a patter o 
domestic jurisdiction within the meaning of Article 2(7), and hinte a 
pressed too far it might withdraw from the UN. In early 1949 the Union run 
Minister announced the discontinuance of the annual trusteeship reports, an 
in April of the same year a Union bill became law by which the 
in effect terminated and provision was made for “closer integration o e 
Union and South West Africa. For all practical purposes it appears that the o 
mandated area is gone, and that there need be no expectation that its p ace 
will be taken by a trust territory. Thus in this instance the UN failed to ac ev 
its objective. 

In 1949 the Assembly submitted to the International Covurt of ^ 

request for an advisory opinion in the South African case. This matter wm 
discussed in more detail in the chapter on the Coiuf; but here it may be note 
that the Court entered its opinion that the Union of South Africa did not 
have the right unilaterally to change the international status of South West 
Africa, but that the Union was not legally obligated to place the territory imder 
trusteeship. This, however, was only an advisory opinion, and therefore it was 
without legal binding force; there is no indication ^at it will alter the situation 
created de facto by the Union of South Africa. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

^Chapter XI of the WN Charter, The preceding pages have referred 
to those dependent areas and peoples included in the trusteeship system, and 
not to those areas in outright colonial status. More than ten times as many 
people inhabit the colonies as live under trusteeship. The Charters Chapter 
XI, which has been referred to as an "international charter of colonial admin- 
istration,” deals with this larger group, and does so, it should be noted, through 
the agency of the General Assembly rather than the Trusteeship Coimcil- 
Chapter XI does not provide for international scrutiny of administration in the 
sense that Chapters XII and XIII do, but rather makes a declaration of the 
rights of subject peoples and sets high standards for the colonial policies of 
the mother countries. Thus Article 73 requires the colonial powers to recognize 
that the interests of the inhabitants of their colonies are paramount there; puts 
the UN members on record as striving to promote the general advancement of 
the subject peoples, to develop self-government, and to further international 
peace; and finally pledges them to submit technical information on their colo 
nies to the Secretary-General at regular intervals. The last item comes closest 
to providing for international supervision; but even here there is nothing lib® 
the Trusteeship Council debate or investigation, and no requirement of trans 
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tliree types of areas may be placed under trusteeship; ^orld 

under League mandate, those detached from the ^neniy 

War II, and those which may be voluntarily placed under th^ y j 

Ites responsible for them. Until the latter part of 1949, the only f;? 

were those which belonged to the 6rst class, mre is no 

third category will come into operation. As to the second, e 

colonies furnish, at least for the moment, the sole ^ rt^of 

in North Africa, and Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, m Ae eas ^ J ._ 

Afriea. None of the three has appreciable economic value, but eac is 

cally significant because of its location on important trade routes and i 

or potential sites for military and naval bases. 

The problem of disposing of these colonies was allotted by the i'o 
Conference of 1945 to the Council of Foreign Ministers of Britain, prance, 

Soviet Union, and the United States. This body agreed that there should 
trusteeship over the areas, but disagreed as to the administering aut on 
Finally it stipulated that if the Foreign Ministers could not reach 
of opinion within one year after the Italian peace treaty had come into o 
they would submit the problem to the General Assembly and woul a 
whatever recommendations that body might make. The treaty came into ^ oi 
on September 15, 1947; discussions during the ensuing year were frui 
therefore, in September 1948 the question was passed on to the 
After some difficulty, the Assembly in November 1949 decided to ban e 
three former colonies in three different ways."*® 

The problem of Libya was comparatively simple, since there was 
agreement on granting independence. The deeision was that Libya s ^ 
component parts (Tripohtania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan) should be uni 
and that a UN Commissioner should be sent to help set up the new govern 
ment.^® The ultimate result was that on December 24, 1951, the United 
dom of Libya was proclaimed— the first state created directly by the UN. i / 
promptly applied for UN membership and received one of its first lessons 
international politics when its application was vetoed by the Soviet 

More complex was the Somaliland issue, but the Assembly settled it ; 
placing the area under Italian trusteeship. This action, which had the advan 
tage of placating the Italians and their considerable bloc of supporters, was 

■*2 See Inf. Org., Feb. 1950, pp. 59-64, 163-167. A good statement of the 
national policies involved in this problem, and of early Assembly action, may be to 
Benjamin Rivlin, “The Italian Colonies and the General Assembly,” Inf. Org., Aug. 
pp. 459-470; see also ihid., pp. 471-475. . , 

1950 VN Yearbook; 354-362. The USSR had at first demanded tliat it 
a trusteeship over Libya, and it was decidedly unhappy over the final 
colony, for the same reason that the Western Powers were content with the 
independence for Libya, instead of Russian trusteeship, minimized direct jj,ginber 

over the highly strategic mid-Mediterranean area. Although Italy was not a UN ipj,ies, 
and thus could not participate in the Assembly debate concerning its erstwhile c 
its cause was championed by most of the Latin American bloc. 
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„™inau=n ol to BriBsh n.anda.e in 1948 ^ 

independent state of Israel. The resulting war wi J ‘ ^ 

uneasy tmee, which was reached with the Te w the tmc^ 

mediators, Count Folke Bemadotte and Dr. Ralph Bunc 
not solve the riddle of Jerusalem. This city, which is holy to toee m J 
religions, was divided into sections held by Israelis ^ a 

Late in 1949 the Assembly directed the Trusteeship ou 
atatoe lor to interoaflondizaUoo ol Jeroaalom, rvi^ Aa. Couoal *elf - 
administering authority.^o The motivabon was cle^: if ™ of 

could not agree on disposibon of the city, then die city s ou but 

their hands and made accessible to everyone. The diought was re - 

it overlooked the exceedingly intense mutual hatred of Arab and Jev > 
whom announced in advance that they would have no part of 
zabon project. Since this response was foreseen, and since the UN a 
available by which to impose its wUl in die matter, die United States an 
others voted against the project; but die necessary two-thirds vote wa 

tained, and the resolubon passed the Assembly. ofrinff 

The Trusteeship Council carried through the thankless task ot 
the required statute, but neither Israel nor Jordan was at all impresse w 
the product. The UN had evidendy undertaken an overambibous venhire a 
had been completely unsuccessful. 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 

> The Caribbean Commission. The problems of non-self-goverou^ 
colonies should not be dismissed without menbon of the Caribbean and oi^^ 
Pacific Commissions. They were not created by and are not responsible to 
UN, but their objecbves and those of Chapter XI are so similar as to warran 

attenbon here. _ _ 

After 1935, bloody riots in several Bribsh Caribbean colonies indicate ^ 
not all was well there, and the home government consequendy sent a y ^ 
Commission to invesbgate. The report was not concluded until the outbrea 
World War II, and so serious and alarming were its findings that 
suppressed lest it provide too much propagandist ammunibon for the 
It revealed abysmally low standards of living, low income, high rates o ^ 
employment resulbng from the seasonal nature of the sugar economy, O’ 
nutribon, inefficient agricultural producbon, serious soil erosion, nearly 
believable housing condibons, high rates of illiteracy and of iUegibmacy, 
other shocking discoveries. Committees of the American House and Sena^ 
made similar invesbgabons into Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; 
findings likewise were not the kind which the government cared to have 
Axis use. The Senate Committee noted, for example, that next to Java, Rue 

*®Text in Int. Org., Feb. 1950, pp. 167-168; see also ibid., pp. 64-67. 
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vigoio^. action already. Since the CotL^aSn'’h“ 
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hc^ ZL looHng toward -t supported by 

inrliistrv. Its tteorv IS, of course, mat a larg pp ^ L^vr already 


nousrry. lu. - Preliminary studies naye aireau;^ 

mindustrialtlianby ana^cultoalecon estabMied in 1947, for tbe 

led to recommendations by a Pane ^ pnllection and dissemination of 

creation of (a) a Market Research Bnrean for coUecho^^^^^^ ^ 

data on trade, tarifis, and commodity supply same way 

desiened to serye businessmen m muc 


lata on traae, tarms, '--ar ^ much me same way 

rial Research Institute, designed to serye busm farmers “ Another 

bat agricultural colleges and expenmen s , Commission, is 

oossibibty for profitable deyelopment, it is . Brooklyn, Ne^y York, 

be tourS trade. A conference on this subject was held ^ Barib- 

in 1946, and after discussion it ‘^^^®‘^,^^^f^,„^n,endation was accepted by 
bean Tourist Deyelopment Associa • association, 

tbe Commission, which in 1947 yote o j^jems of agriculture. The 

Attacks are also progressing on ^^ed to one crop, sugar, with 

economy of the Caribbean islan s ^ erosion and improper 

resultant periodic unemployment an ^ production, and tbe Corn- 

farming practices have on this complex of problems, especiaUy 

mission and its comimttees are working 

through the Research Council. P„ribbean Commission is not a UN 

It should be reiterated that e powers that set it up. 

project but one carried on Chapter XI are apparently idenh- 

However, the Commission and the Truman in 1946, in a messag 

cal in purpose, as was made explicit y resi that it would be the 

to the West Indian Conference of that ^pn of Chapter XI to tlie 

policy of the United States to encourage the apph 

Caribbean area.®^ , . , reasons for the establishment of 

> The South Pacific Comnitssion. ^ South Pacific region, 

the Caribbean Commission are large y up ^ regional body might e 

and consequently it is not surprising tha^ s J ^ ..gouth Seas 

sealed foLving 4e model of the te*' ata of whid. w» 

Conference” at Canberra, Austraha, m | -ud'social welfare of some tvs o 

provision for the improvement of the econo the signature o o 

million South Pacific peoples. This Tlie states represente 

agreement establishing the South Pa ^ Commission, pins tsvo o ers 

were those wliich cooperate in ^ 

nrfrrlv 

w Sec Bough, op. at., p. 6^. ^ouvcnicnay a^•ailnhlc in *“g?Q pp. '332 IT; 

« Material on tlie Comnussion w com M-m 3. 

carried in Inf. Ore.; see also Oeperftn^ 1047 . pp. 158 ff- . _ Poh'eyp PP* '' 
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are the American territories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Kingdom’s colonies of the Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana Bn 
Trfs, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and the Windward « 
France’s colonies of French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinique, a 
Netherland’s colonies of Gura?ao and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 

The structure of this organization is not unusual, but in some me 
relationship among its parts is. The typical international union has a c 
ence which is the legislative and constituent authority and is sup 
council and secretariat. In the present case, however, smce the con 
represents colonial rather than sovereign areas, it is the council or comm 
that takes charge. On it, under the terms of the 1946 agreement, eac o 
four powers is represented by a “national section of not more an ^ 
members, plus advisers and alternates. But, although this body has 
control over the other agencies, it is itself only consultative and advisory o 
four metropohtan powers and to their colonial administrations. 

The Research Council is in the nature of a holding company whic un 
the general supervision of the Commission creates and directs researc c 
mittees which come to grips with individual problems, such as housing, ® 
tion, soil erosion, and tourist promotion. The Council may undertake 
on its own initiative, but the agreement clearly anticipates that it 
e.vpected in general to act as a coordinator rather than as a direct researc er. 

It has been in operation since late 1947. 

The West Indian Conference, which meets biennially, is composed o 
delegates from each of the fifteen territories. It is to be noted that its mem er 
ship, unlike that of the UN Trusteeship Council, for example, is drawn 
the colonial areas themselves, and not from the imperial governments. Althoug 
a representative body, its functions are by no means legislative; rather, ey 
are Umited to consultation, discussion, and recommendation to the ComOTS 
sion on those subjects in which the whole organization is concerned. ® 
Conference’s recommendations are adopted by a two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 

A central secretariat has been established by the Commission, and it per 
forms the duties common to such bodies. It is under the immediate supervision 
of this Secretaiy'-General. Its officials have diplomatic immunity, and like their 
counterparts in the UN Secretariat they are not to seek or follow instructions 
from any government or organization external to the Commission. The hea 
quarters offices have been established at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West 
Indies. 

The organization is young and is only advisory, yet it has swung m o 

The Commission approves the budget prepared by the Secretary-General. 
are shared in the following proportions: United States, 38.4 percent; United King > 
34.3 percent; France, 16 percent; the Netherlands, 11,3 percent. See Bough, op. (At., p. 

The 1930 budget was $318,000. 
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,vidi outstandtog territorial interests in the Pacifier Amtrafia '^"c^tTrra 
The latter two had anticipated the South Pacific Comnussion hy then Ca 

Pact of 1944. r .1 Jief 

Since the South Pacific Commission is virtuaUy a carbon copy of 

organization, there is no need to detail its administrative machmery. There a 
seventeen colonial areas, including some 2,500,000 people, which are jntiUea 
send delegates to the Conference. They are, for Australia, Papua, Na^, an 
the New Guinea trust territory; for France, New Caledoma, Frenc c , 
and the New Hebrides; for the Netherlands, Dutch New Gumea; or 
Zealand, Western Samoa and the Tokelau and Cook Islands; for the m 
Kingdom, the British Solomon Islands Protectorate and the Fiji, Gilbert, a 
Ellice Islands; and for the United States, American Samoa, Guam, an 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.®* Noumea, New Caledonia, as e 
chosen as the Commission’s headquarters, and the Secretariat has been ^ta 
lished there. The first South Pacific Conference was held at Suva, Fiji Islan s, 

in 1950. , 

IVhen the South Pacific Commission was first established it adopte ^ 
lengthy list of projects to be accomplished, including many so involved ^ a 
years would have been consumed in working them out. For example, a ^ lo 
logical survey was proposed of the whole area covered by the Commission 
that area which lies south of the equator and east of Dutch New Guine^ 
Anotlier proposal called for "a study of the relationship between plants an 
their environment including soils and climate,” and a third called for an 
economic survey to include native industries, native fisheries, native trading 
systems and native cooperative movements and organizations.”®^ 

These grandiose plans have been materially toned down in recent yeaR 
and the projects reduced to manageable proportions. It has been recogniz 
that, desirable though such proposals may be, an order of priority must he 
established, and that the highest items on the list must be those which can he 
practically dealt with and disposed of in the near future. Thus, for exampl^i 
the South Pacific Commission at its second session, late in 1948, called for an 
early study of the preservation of fish and their transport from plentifully 
stocked areas to areas of scarcit)'; it also endorsed such activities as the fol- 
lowing: collection of information on sea and air transport services, study o 
the mcclianization of the copra industry, and research into health problems. 
Tliesc are still large orders, but they do not undertake to reconstruct the 
region overnight. 

Guam and llic American Pacific Trust Territory were not included when the COTj 
mission was set up in 1947, but were added by special agreement of November 7, 

Sec Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 24, 1931, pp. 1038-1039. , 

“ Tliis list of projects was in the nature of an appendix to the organic agreemen 
1947, the text of whicli is found in Int. Org., June 1947, pp. 419A2S. Periodic suinman 
tlic same journal present up-to-date information on the organization’s functioning. 
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Lte 4e Carfbbean Co— ^ 

rectly affiliated with the UN, but e ^'^^ncies in all appropriate circmn- 

cooperation with the UNs speci ze S agencies has already been 
stances. Liaison tvith at least sonte of these agene.es 

established. 

SUMMARY . . „£ affairs of 

The present chapter has considered ^ UN trusteeships, which 

dependent peoples in three distinct Council and therefore 

are directly under the jurisdiction o e non-self-goveming 

indirectly under that of the General ^^er 

areas or outright colonies administered y ^ submission of annual 

Chapter XI of the Charter, bear the ^ ^ ( 3 ) the regional associa- 

infoLttonal reports to Are o^lLaL. bnfthe purposes 

tions, which are in no sense ^ , uN system as to justify their 

of which are so closely allied to those of the ^ the mid- 

consideration in the present connecbon. ^ feeling, as well as 

twentieth century, more than ever e welfare of dependent 

some measure of euforcement, of respousAffity for the 

peoples. 
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Another proposal called for "a study of the relationship between plants an 
their environment including soUs and climate,” and a third called for an 
economic survey to include native industries, native fisheries, native tra & 
systems and native cooperative movements and organizations.”®^ 
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and the projects reduced to manageable proportions. It has been recogni 
that, desirable though such proposals may be, an order of priority must 
established, and that the highest items on the fist must be those which can be 
practically dealt with and disposed of in the near future. Thus, for example) 
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lowing: collection of information on sea and air transport services, study o 
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These are still large orders, but they do not undertake to reconstruct the 
region overnight. 

“ Guam and tlic American Pacific Trust Territory were not included when ll^ 
mission was set up in 1947, but were added by special agreement of November 7, 
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caUv Ihc same as lhal which !«1 to the .ts^mporl^ t dhng 

Council by the Snn rnmcbco Con ®.kc “t 

,0 bn nnlci nl .bb point i. O.o con bmuty ol ihnnght, 

the days of die League to those of the UN. 

PURPOSES _ j been brief and 

UN Charter Frovtstoiis. The Lc. concerned, contenting itself 

vague insofar as social and economic ma j^ber states would endeavor 

^rith a general affirmation, in ^ ^^trol die traffic in arms and 

to protect die rights of women an » > spread of diseases, o 

in narcotics, and to protect one anodic Charter os 

separate administering agenq- was ere ^airs seem 

relatively verbose, although those diap complexity of the 

disproportionntcly *ort when 7lX? and X) te «mbc,s of 

problems involved. Under dre P'*"'"! ' le notion for tbe promo- 

L UN nndertnke dm ..^nnl, wlotion of sodnl, economic, 

tionolhigbcrstandardsof living, fnllc p j respect for human 

healdi, edturnl, and educational a somewhat vague 

tights and fundamental freedoms. Economic and 

„nl These sections also promde for and social madem 

Social Conncil. It U noteivordiy ha. “ m such afiairs w else- 

pemades mneh of die Chartctiand that «^P^ preamHe^^^^ 

where specifled as a purpose of ftc w j jrejreinaUon "to einploy in 

■peoples of die United Nadomi" record social advaoo^ 

nynalmaohmeryfordiepmmo^ti-f^^^^^^^ 

of all peoples . . . , an*! ^ .. nc the achievement of • • • „ihiral 

one of the organization’s ^kms of an economic, social, euW 

cooperation involving international probkm encouraging reject for 

or humanitarian character, ^ t all -thout distinction as 

human righd and tor fundamentid f;«doms 

mee. s^ langnap, “ gi basic ta.P“rt““ J ^"j^asrerental tact 

> Economics and rcoo elsewhere, ot tne rim 

nition, explicitly m ^^‘J^^^^fcan be no thTcase over- 

of international life that ^ economic security. -oeople who 

underpinning standards of living ^^^^^^^f^ecurate statement 

simply: depressions an ,yars. ^ ^ ^j^e Economic and 

beget extremist gove^^f^be first New York f the fact -that 

was that of Trygve Li states “. • • ° . ultimate success 

Social Council, in 1946; be sal ^ svar and tiia . rial and social 

misery is one of the Urcir abiliU’ to aprc«l mater. 

in priventing war will depend upon u, 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


W haiever may HA^^ BEEN tlic Weaknesses and 

League of Nations in the sphere of politieal aebvity, an y 
surly many, there is general agreement tlrat its efforts to p™^ 
better social and economic world were in bnlhant contrast 
either as parts of the League machinery or as external bodies p 
closely ivith the League, established excellent records m such matte 
trol of the trafBc in women and children, international promo o 
welfare of the laboring man, control of the traffic in narcotic drugs, prom 
of public-health services, and prediction and control of the course o 1 ^ 
demics.i It bas long been evident that nations, in spite of perenmal , 

upon defending their fetish of sovereignty, can and do collaborate in ec 
matters in which mutual advantage is apparent. The problem m ® ° « 
solved is that of making the advantages of political cooperation equ 

apparent. _ Titra- 

One of the general weaknesses of League organization was its conce 

tion of powers in the hands of the Council alone. This mistake was 
out by the experience of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and it was not made ^ ^ 

Charter. Near what proved to be the end of the League experience the . 

appointed a committee, known as the Bruce Committee, to examine the 
and economic workings of the League and to make recommendations 
reorganization. In the summer of 1939 this committee submitted its repo > 
which suggested the creation by the Assembly of a “Central Committee 
Economic and Social Questions,” under whose authority and guidance 
League functions included within the scope of the title would be centra ® 
Although the Assembly took favorable action on this recommendation an 
wheek in motion for implementing it, the wheels were immobilized by 
outbreak of World War II, and the whole plan came to naught. Howev^, 
will shortly become clear that the thinking behind the Bruce report was as 

^ These and similar features of Uie League experience are described by the 
Ueinants in H. E. Davis, ed., Pioneers in World Order (Columbia University rress, 

See Herman Finer, The UN Economic and Social Council (World United 

Boston, 1946), pp. 79-83; also L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of t 
Nations (World Peace Foundation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), pp. 365-366. 
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_daUo. .0 «. AUe»s. . Z 

executive rather than an initiating or p ^ members of ECOSOC: the 
noted that there are no constitutionaUy P® them on the Security 

Big Five, whose privUeged ^ indeed ever, be 

Council, have no Charter assurance tin J the practical realities 

members of ECOSOC. It may be assumed, h > the 

of international poUtics being w lat ey a , ^ matter of pohtics 

strings necessary to ensure their elechon; but this 

rather than of UN constitutional law. accustomed as he E to the 

> Recommendations. The nnticipate a similar scene on the 

functioningof national legislatures IS like y ‘ P^^^^ long-winded 

international level. He is prepared to but he expects that 

and perhaps strained through t'vo or ^ a piece o 

ultimately there will be an en to e i outcome. If an agency 

legElation backed by govemm^ fashion, he is apt to lose faith an 

such as ECOSOC does not perform m ECOSOC or any similar 

interest in it. It is, however, illusory ° be able to operate in this 

agency can now or will in the vi deliberate and recommen , 

manner. ECOSOC, like the General that votes are taken by 

but it cannot force action. J’ that would otherwEe attach to 

simple majority loses much of the sigi^ ^ decEion tojecom- 

it. L EcisOC vote is not a decision to „ be able to boast o 

mend. Therefore, whatever achievements ECO ^c,d is 

will be achievement of diplomacy, and not o ^ , ba 

domestically understood. Thus ^^^^e as that of ECOSOC is Aat 
results wiU be slow in commg; s"* ^ Figures compiled by the S 

of the tortoise rather than ^at and recommendations 

tariat show that compliance wth ^ and this has been a m 

tended to be fanly poor on eco , j.qqsoC.'' nreoos- 

of grave concern to the Assembly and E^ 

>■ Supervisory Functions. , the herculean task o rai g 

terous that a single agency conduct. Yet in the long mn 

world’s leveE of economic an specialized agenc • 

.as. o( ECOSOC, ..s c— di-ecdo- at o«e 
tendency ot the Conned the num er 

curbed, and lE member caution and a view to approach 

and to select those projects wi However, despite this m stagger 

bilities of demonstrable achiejeme^^^^^^ 

the job confronting ECO ”rS5">“’ W' 

* Int Ore. annually pnnte a 1052 is found m the 

,n vJ.S ce™* The W W V..r6«* PP' 
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„ell.bdng *rever people Uve". ArUde 55 o( the Charter there of lop 

proposes as a means o( maintaining ‘"‘f”" ™ 

UN promote . . higher standards of hvmg, fuU employrnent, . . ■ 
ot international eeonomie, social, healU. and_^re!ated 
aonal cultural and educaUonal cooperation . . . Eesponsibi ity o 
of these and other aUied functions is vested m the Economic a 
cd, operating under the General Assembly. 

ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 

> Election and Duties. The Economic and Social Council (EGOS . 
under Chapter X of the Charter, is to consist of eighteen UN mem er s 
chosen by the General Assembly by a two-thirds vote; terms are stagg 
that six members are elected annually to serve for three years; 
immediately re-elected. Each member state designates one representa 
participate in meetings. Upon ECOSOC is laid not only the duty 
solutions to international economic and social problems but also e ng 
(under Article 62) to “. . . make or initiate studies and reports with 
to international economic, social, cultural, education, health and relate 
ters . . .”; furthermore, it may make recommendations concerning these ma 
to the General Assembly, to UN members, and to the specialized agencies, i^ 
may call international conferences, and it may submit draft convenbo^.^ 
It has still other functions in connection with the “specialized agencies, 
which detailed reference will be made later. Each member has one vote, an 
decisions are taken by a simple majority of those present and voting. There^ 
no Big Five veto. ECOSOC elects its own officers and adopts its o\vn agen 
and rules of procedure.® , 

It is to be remembered that the Economic and Social Council, like 
Trusteeship Council, although listed as one of the six principal organs ° ^ 

UN, is subordinate to the General Assembly; this fact is made clear by Artie es 
60, 61, and 66, among others. The Council is elected by the Assembly, t es 
orders from it, reports to it, gets its money from it, and makes studies for an 

® See AP newspaper dispatches dated May 25, 1946. See also, in this 
part of “The Economic Organization of Peace,” by Eugene Staley, which is Press, 

Norman Hill, International Relations: Documents and Readings (Oxford University 

^ For example, ECOSOC sponsored a "UN Scientific Conference on the 
and Utilization of Resources” at Lake Success in August-September 1949; 640 expe 
eates from fifty states were present to exchange information on techniques of conse 
and utilization of natural resources. See 1948-49 UN yearbook, pp. 481-482; also 
Goodrich, “The UN Conference on Resources,” Int. Org., Feb. 1951, pp. 48-60. 

® For typical agenda, see the summary of the fifty-one items on the agenaa 
eleventh session of ECOSOC, in July 1950, in UN Bulletin, June 15, WSO. Pp - ^ 
Members of the UN which are not members of ECOSOC may participate to 

nroceedings of interest to them, and a similar privilege is extended on a reciproca 
the speciafized agencies. The rules of procedure, as revised in 1949, are reprmtea m 
UN Yearbook, pp. 126-132. 
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■ 1 r.r.n^cf Orcantation and the International 
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viduals are die commission membm; ^ f diplomatic representative 

in that it tends to mahe thee bodies aeemU.^ ea 

rather than groups of men who arc ^ ^^tahlished suhcommissions, hu e 

matters.’'’ Some of the commissions ha ‘ commission com 

is no uniformitv* of practice in this iavetigating comimttee 

bines the functions of a standing i, still too early to geneiato 

in an American repreentarive bod>- commissions may develop 

thereappcarstoheane.rccllentpo s^’^^^*‘^^^ ^^,,,j„,rion of national 

into e.rtremcly useful ageiraes examined briefly-’* 

policies. Conseqoeofly, Deerfopmen, Com-n.«»"- 

> The Economic, Emploij Economic, Emplo>Tn t, 

doo toto io 1951, ECOSOC aiscoo^m” „d,er agenccs, 

Bevelopceol Cooicission add ^ -SeSaf- 
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rtaaginatio.. Supervises a doacu or so 
^uifolloperaUous rvould be a large -'‘“‘*”8 

ECOSOC comes into tegular session o y hvice “ ^ provide general 

at a time. One cannot, therefore, aspect it to do more tlian prov b 
coordination and supervision of its numerous agencies. Import J 
eoordinadon must be supplied by the nabonal « 

Uons to their representatives in the vanous agencies y., 

often happens that instructions to one representative ar P 

those to his national confrere in another UN body. 

> Outside Advice to ECOSOC. Since 1946, F ‘ j 

veloped under Article 71 of the Charter .hereby ECOSOC can a^il 
the advice of certain approved nongovernmental organization . 
places such a private organization on an approved list for considta P ^ 

I that organization s interests coincide with one or more aspects of ECOSU 
jurisdicin and if it represents and is entitled to speak for a substantia- 
portion of those peoples organized into such groups. There are a ins 
fact some dozens of organizations with recognized consultative st^^ • 
ciations of trade unions, chambers of commerce, service clubs, and ma y 
They are grouped by ECOSOC into various categories, ^P° 

breadth of their interests as compared with ECOSOC s, and grante ry 
degrees of privileges vis-a-vis Council meetings.® _ 

> Agencies Coordinated hij ECOSOC. Three types of agencies con 
within the sphere of coordinating action of ECOSOC. The first two anse o 
of the Charter s Article 68, which directs ECOSOC to “. . . set up com^issio^^ 
in economic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights, an su 
other commissions as may be required for the performance of its 
From this authorization came such commissions as those on human ng 
the status of women, narcotic drugs, and fiscal, social, and population — 
Besides these commissions, which are organized functionally, there is a 
type, organized geographically: the economie commissions for Europe, 
Latin America, and for Asia and the Far East. All commissions in these tvv 
groups have been organized and are more or less closely supervise ^ 
ECOSOC. This cannot be said, however, of the third group, the so-ca 
“specialized ageneies” which are brought into relationship with the UN throng 
agreements negotiated with them by ECOSOC and approved by the Assem y 
Some of these agencies, such as the Universal Postal Union, are old-line, we 
estabhshed international bodies; the UPU celebrated its diamond anniversa^ 
in 1950. Others, such as the International Labor Organization and the 
Health Organization, have their roots in post-World-War-I experience. 

sqpp 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 551-555; 1947-48 UN Yearbook, p. 69^ 

UN Yearbook, pp. 707-714; 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 666-667; Inf. Org., Nov. 1950, p. 

UN Bdletin, Apr 15, 1950, pp. 370-371; ibid., Aug. 15, 1950, p. 166. 
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1 1 11 of riehls "'ith dccbratioM 
dculaily «id. considcraUon of an if LtLoo of oiinorides in 

and ficcdoM of — on laco, sea, langna^e, 

general, and ^via^ prevention of discnmm 

or religion. of drafting an • g„al 

The Commission has set 1 e -nnsist of tliree parts: a 

Human Bights, 'vWch w" ' ’,ao„al Covenant of Human Big ts, OT 

Declaration of Human EighU, an n ^ “'"j' /the words 

Measures for Implementahon. declaration it sers-es (i 

dilers from the second in that as » .,„„dard of aoUeveminU- 

of its preamble) die tnnedon of “““f is to be a bmdmg waV 

^ peoples and all ^ "wg^Oons assumed by the signatory stat 

Stating in precise legal form fogislation. , , ^ 

The first if e-xhortation; the a statement of p^tical^^^^^^^ 

Because the Dedarabon of Human b to ™ 
which imposes no legal restricbo^^ y„yj.flo\vn preamble, then ^ 

Covenant. It begins .nth a somewhaj h^S^^ ,, Pfe. fr-dom 

men are bom free and equa m n ^ oivnership of ‘‘ever>'one 

slavery, equality before rest and leisme; “ finally 

of expression, assembly, sessions the ECOSOC 

has duties to the commumty. ^ ,JiJtimately aacept- 

succeeded in worldng by die ^ 'sin; ^ 

and then, in December 1948, . ^^bstaining from ^obng. 

ance was unanimous, with the So^et J^^^^tion by member states w 
was a declaration radier dran a treaty, 

required. ivnnct at once to achieve some in and 

The Dedaradon begn" ata“^“* p^^led in dn^-^ 
cal effect It has been t^^ press, film, and m^o. 

its contents have been pu UN ho ’ , countries 

bons of the General applicabons. Courts of 

as an ideal to he attained m although smee it is aj 

have cited it approvmg y ^ ^ expected to be unconstitutional 

and not a treaty it can ^ 1950 even deH^^.^ '^^uitizenship, 

decisions. In California a lower^^^^^ ^^efigrble to ci 

a state law forbidding a Peclaration may be a^d in M- 

« The background of ^devebp^^^ SSuf nre in^^ratom 'a 

UN Yearbook, PP- ®^q^2’o 6. Other doc^®°\ sembly s aPP^°'^™eeie HaU, New Ymk 

Org., Feb. 1949, PP'^^t anniversary Orchestra m Resident Carlos 

pp^ 460-473. On Boston Sy^pl’^^^y Lie, and from London 

f^edal concert was g*'!° "L Mrs. I^^'^yail^enM^bvier. flew to and the UN 

the American Associabon 
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but from 1946 uutil 1951 this 8““? “'‘"“LMirof ftTrv'l^uTa'aoos 
questions in general, and in particidar on policies aimed at full 

I to busiuess cycle , i” discussions 

employment and a high level of pmspenty. “ Jj't through 

ceuLed in the possibilities of mamlmmug a tagh 

plans for pubHc works to be carried out m depression ° ^s of 

nance of price stabUity, through .“'^^^^^^^^^yo^^nLestments, 

tariff reductions, and through increase in the flow of ^^^y^era- 

espeeiaUy in the underdeveloped areas. It was also cha g 

tion of L problems of reconstruction of war-devastated 

motion of national economic development, especially in countne 

► The Fiscal Commission. The terms of reference of TSlic 

Sion call upon it to study and advise ECOSOC in the general field of pu 
finance, and to advise both ECOSOC and other commissions, 
own initiative or at their request, on the fiscal implications of ^ 1 

they may have under review. For example, it has promoted a senes ot D ^ 
treaties for the avoidance of double taxation. It has worked in c ose con) 
tion with the Fiscal Division of the Secretariat, which at the Fiscal oin 
sion’s request has compiled and published material of interest to s^ 
and practitioners of public finance. Publications of the Fiscal Division me 
some on fiscal legislation and administration in member states; a volume issu 
in 1948 entitled Public Debt 1914-1946, which represents a continuation o 
League of Nations project and which furnishes debt data for more ^ 
states during the period indicated; and a volume making generally ava 
the texts of more than 100 international agreements for the prevention o 
evasion and of double taxation. The Fiscal Division has also given 
assistance to member states in the form of expert advice; it advised Vene^e ^ 
in 1947, for example, on a reform of that country’s budgetary and other sea 

practices. ^ 

>The Commission on Human Hights. The Commission on u 
Rights has held especial interest for Americans, not only because it has ^ 
with bills of rights but also because at its first meeting, in 1947, it electe rs 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as its chairman, and she held the post for four 
This agency is charged, under ECOSOC resolution, with studying and advising 
ECOSOC on any matter concerning human rights; but it is concerned par 

12 See Inf. Org., May 1950, pp. 275-277. Although President Truman’s 
nronosal in his 1949 inaugural address caused much comment, something very simi . 
EaTheen foreshadowed in 1946 and 1947 by instructions which ECOSOC 
Economic, Employment, and Development Commission. See E. R. Henson, 

Assistance for Economic Development, in Clyde Eagleton, ed., 1949 Annual 
Sed Nations Affairs (New y 4 University ^Press, lIsO), pp. 217-231. CJ 

chapter of the present volume will be found a brief consideration of the Techmeal As 

Program. 
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In December 1946 the Assembly the necess^ 

under international law, and it ® convention on the subject. The 

background studies looking toward a ^ course a 

task was assigned to the Commission on Hum^^ unanimously 

Convention on Genocide was ti^u provides for the outlav^ 

approved by it in 1948. In general or harming 

of genocide, which is define as ® human beings with inten 

mass national, ethnic, or reh^gious ^ P appear 

destroy the whole group. Although at a cas ^ J Convention has 

be no objection to declaring die ^ especially ^ers, who hav 

aroused the concerted ire of many revolutionE^ 

objected that more time ^n,estic^urisdiction of the Amen- 

innovation, that it would ^ Scuthern racial-segregation legisla- 

can states, and that it -ould conflict “"H 

tion. Considerably more to the that ^vill accomplish hrfe o 

simply that the Convention is an empty ^ that may be, the tiventy 

notog and is essentially ^ We ^‘^Weved in time to allow it 

ratificalons necessary to bring^ W force 

to take effect in January 1931.^ Secretary-General to arrange for to 

In 1946 ECOSOC requested * in 1948 the first volume 

compilation of a Yearbook ° constitutional provisions of Ae v^ 

presLted to the Council. It and essays by qualified 

Ltions on human rights, coupled wi*^ ^^p^ctive stotes. 

jurists on the current status of ^^Human Bights exercised toe pnw 

’ At its first session the '.-Sub-Commission on Freedom ot 

lege offered it by Th7 Sub-Commission was ^ven 

Information and ^ and rights ^ugthy discus- 
determining precisely w J r information. Tlie upsh freedom of 

wtoin toe concept of of a UN Conference o by 

sions was toe calfing by ECOSOC documents were djd 

Information, which met at Convention on the Ga f gnsor- 

this conference. The first is a DW ae^ee o 

national Transmission of New ’ ^ io permit them ma. ibe 

ship imposed on news corresp^den^^^" ^ Puaft Conven^ 

of movement in foreign coun 


xxtv/ V ^A**^**’' * — . . otnnlV 

Part V, pp. 11-16. See also “Issue^B^fomtheS^^i Ge^^^ p„els, ^ew 

f C tnL is avan^e In li. Kf ^„‘°aS£ 

1948-49 UN Yearbook, PP- ® jnto force. Many ’ | of the Ameu^n i 2, 

the Convention prior to "t members f ^r of the Nao York 

tion, as raised by several pr^X Derle. F- J^^^^Ution by mid-1952. 
are answered by the Jitter ratified tlie 

1950, p. 6E. Thirty-eight countne 
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alleaing coBllict between tie law and tie UN Charter and the Dedarato 
ini however, was manifestly going too far, and the state 
although agreeing that the statute was unconstituhonal, based * 
ioort sLdei ground of the fomteenth amendment to tire fedora c m 
stitution. The 1950 trusteeship agreement for Italian administration o 
land includes the Declaration’s provisions, as do also, to a 
extent, the new constitutions of several states, including Israel, In on , 
Costa Rica, Syria, El Salvador, and Haiti.w No one expects human nghts sua- 
denly to be perfectly protected as a result of any one document or action, 
one can say that the Declaration came early to have considerable influence on 

pohtical thinldng around the world. , . 

A Draft Covenant of Human Rights was completed by tlie Commission 
in 1950, but after consideration by ECOSOC and the General Assembly it 
was referred back to the Commission by the Assembly for revision. There wa 
division of opinion on two main points: (1) Should the Covenant contain a 
“federal clause,” under which a federal state that ratified tlie treaty wou ^ 
merely agree that it would carry out the obligations insofar as its share 
federal-provincial powers permitted? It was alleged that tliereby such state 
might escape the obligations assumed by unitary states. (2) Tlie draft pro 
vided for civil and pohtical rights, but contained nothing on economic, cultura , 
and social rights, such as the rights to work, adequate housing, social securit) , 
health, and education. The Assembly tliought this a serious lack.r® Further 
consideration by ECOSOC and by the Commission on Human Rights mere y 
confirmed their original position (which had been supported by die Uni e 
States) that the federal clause was necessary if federal states were to b^ 
induced to ratify the treaty, that economic and social “rights” were possi y 
not legal rights at all and in any case were substantially rmdefinable an 
unenforceable, and that it would be preferable to embody economic and soci 
rights in one convention and civil and political rights in another. Reconsidera 
tion by the sixth Assembly converted the majority of that body to this point 
of view, and the Commission therefore set about the very delicate task o 
drafting a separate covenant of social and economic rights.^® 

See the UN Department of Social Affairs, The Impact of the Universal Veclor^ion 
of Human Rights, UN Sales No. 1951.XIV.3 (UN, New York, 1951), especially pp- 

20-32. ri 1. 1 

See “Issues Before the Fifth General Assembly,” Inf. Concil., No. 463, ^ eo?’ 

pp. 388-391; UN Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1950, pp. 213-214; ibid., Nov. 15, 1950, pp. 
ibid., Dec. 15, 1950, pp. 708-716; 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 530-531; Int. Org., 
pp. 135-144. See also James Simsarian, “Economic, Socim, and Cultural Provision in 
Human Rights Covenant,” Department of State Bulletin, June 25, 1951, pp. 1003-101 . 
text and explanation of the 1951 ECOSOC draft, which included both political and 
rights and also measures for implementation by creation of a Human Rights Commute 
hear complaints of human-rights violations, investigate, and atterhpt to reach anuca 

See Assembly resolutions dated February 5, 1952, Roundup of the Sixth 

Session of the General Assembly, Press Release GA/855 (mimeographed, UN, Pans, 1 
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*D .1 CD— o-:" — ^ - Ti 

like its fellows, for advising to ,j,;je,ed to assist EOOSO 

of competence-^* The Commisson ^vhatever narcotics-contio 

in eseiLing its powers of super^ion Sie UN as under to 

mesnnghtta future be entrusted to It. In The Permanent 

League; actual control is S *e gemral international supen 

Central Opium Board, which is al*”? independent organinabon; ho 

vision of to narcotics tralBc, is tec i • y jnnnomic and Socia “ ’ 

ever, its eight members are appoin I connection with to UN. 
whii of Ime brings about an aJ"'*"'^cchanism, is composed of om 
Supervisory Body, another part of to m ^ Drugs, one by 

individual experts, one chosen by the » ^nild S®’* 

the Permanent Central Opium Board, ^ ECOSOC and to Com 

bon. Thus it is apparent that to Living this diffloult control 

mission on Narcotic Drugs, plays a ma,or 

problem.** . .dertook to draft a single Conven 

In 1950.1951 to Commission jmdert ^ JL; 

Narcotic Drugs, which would com i decided against) a propo 

It had also lider consideration ('>*■' ;„g control involving to «Kb 
the creation of a new technique 0 ^jpoal Purchasing an 

lishment of a single producers would be require^ 

Agency,” to operate under the ' , » purchases for legitimate me ^ 

si thL proLe to this agency, and ^ pM" „,dd ead. be allotted 

would be made from it. The maior prod g » 

a maximum quota for production and sal^t^ o'ojton 

> The Population Commrs j^ises the Council on p p 

replaced lie Demograpliic Conm^^s^n,^^^ pV' 

changes and migrations an e population trends; and on any 
eeonLic and social agency may seek "^fiects 

lation problem on which » ° Commission to make a study 

example, ECOSOC authorized in 1948, the Conmusd® 

1 Thl. we o! Sto"“°””6”“fSv5=?b? SiS>^§‘^Zm “eJS 

new synthetic drugs Md qq Habit-FoOT^|°^f6sOC */i^48°®and came into 

Organization Expert as t c in Paris in November 194a, ^ In 

pp^2^. The new florty-seven stat« in Yearhooh PP- 

signed by *erepresentabv ^g^ *5 raaficadon. Pavis, ed., "P- 

-Nwee-v Dwg C.- 

“ For details on the P ^23.427; and tw 1952. -g^g4 

23 See Inf. Org., May 195tt. ye 
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taUtuUon o! an Wemadonal of " id Aat 

;«e to eSacn, of oontrollad and r^n^mE an inac 

when one e"vemn.ent behaves tot a news agen^ 

curate or false news report it should ha« P 

wth a communiqud of not more than hvice the length of the o g 

Eay give its osvn version of U,e faetst other states agree 

muniqui available to their own press on the same J „„ 

report was made available, and all rely upon reaproeity “ 'i' “ 

agent “The third document is a Draft Convention on Free om , ^ 

Ser which, With some quahheadons tmneeming -er^--;^^^ 

criminality, "Each eontraeting State shall secure to . . . l“" * „ 

freedom to impart and receive information and opinions “'»%• > 

printed matter, in to form of art, or by legally operated visual or a 7 

devices without governmental interference.-* The first j'™ " „„ 

combined into one and approved by the Gcneml Assembly in 1 . 

the third was deferred. ECOSOC has recommended that no fiirther 

taken for the time being, and tliis suggestion is apparently o^mg 

This third convention is one issue on which the United States an ic 

agree: both are opposed to it as it stands, altliough for 

United States holds that the treaty is too restrictive; the Soviet Union opp 

it on the ground that it does not forbid “fascist propaganda." It shouio 

added in this connection that the ethics of the journalistic profession has 

the subject of a statement drafted by a subcommittee of the Commission 

Human Rights. _ , _ 

>The Commission on ’Narcotic Drugs. One of the importan p 
health activities of the League was the supervision of the manufactunn^^ 
and the international trade in narcotic drugs, and as early as 1946^ e 
Assembly and ECOSOC showed that they had no intention of allowing t 
functions to lapse. Late in that year the Assembly drafted and submitted to t e 
member states a protocol by which administration and enforcement o ^ 
several existing narcotics-control treaties were to be taken over by 
operating under the UN; this protocol was soon ratified by more than o^ 
states.*® ECOSOC began assuming its part of the task at its first session ( 19 > 

Enforcement of such a convention would have been interesting in "year 

Pravda announced that ( 1) 60 percent of American families earned less than §300 p 
as against a minimum subsistence requirement of $4100; (2) the unemployed m t .j^„. 
States numbered nine to ten million; (3) one out of every* seven Americans was * 

(41 fourteen million Negroes in the United States lived as slaves and pariahs; 

American economy had not recovered from the 1929 crash. Sec the A cm lorK 

Mar. 25^1^1 ig47.4S VN Yearbook, p. 587, for the agenda of the conference, and ibid , 

pp. 590-595. for the texts of the three draft conventions. , .„ the 

20 fiye text of the Assembly s resolution and of the protocol are to be toun 
1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 264-268; see also ibid., pp. 532-539. 
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economic ano SOCTAU ^ 

tiie national development o i-^gj^ted to assist in the coor^ 

baity “'1 o' •'■0 o£ ECOSOC com- 

"Idby any ot 

missions, therefore, this one^do e^ert filing upo° 

Social Conned; it is to m activities J Washington in 

eral to those in need o ci-Hstical Congress which m _„cial research 
ECOSOC to can the buhetins, yearhoolcs, an sp 

1947andpuhlishingseve ^ 

reports. , Status of Women. o jy^oup con- 

*The Con.n.W'a in 1 M 6 . M ita 

only a suhcommission set np as a comm^ ..-ected to adwse 

cemed ^vith the status of wome ,s ^ T,ts in 

name implies, the Cotntnission o^th ^ promotmg w ^ j. J^gOC 

and recommend to the oim g^ucational ^vith men in law, 

the political, economic, so ’ gbouldhave ^^ething less than 

implementthe principle this idea "^^pate th.t 

voting, nationality, and p ? ^^ts of the world, passage 

wholehearted enthusiasin Commission did, howm ’ ^ to give 

implementation ^e slow^^^ i,,,ted membe^^ 

by ECOSOC in 1948 of ^^^erd res^ tv r^ommended a 

women die same It has speaficahy 

the concept of equal pay married °®taw Commission to 

convention guaranteeing the I°^®"°t°''"^c2eted and ashed 

in 1950 ECOSOC agreed Commission | ,^3 to women 

toft sucb a «>'>''“'‘'’”-;*Vavenaon to P*- 

ECOSOC <0 approve a dr^ “ oBce. aad estobr 

in the matters of votmg . • „ tike the others, 

dple of equal pay tor J '^^'S'adrise ECOSOC and 

> The Trourpor* on CoiMoisaion esi^ “ je competooe. 

the Tnmsport aud „,gaiis on matters £ ® tianspo* 

in appropriate cases o ® , ^ounications. po _^QgoC informed on to 
include aviation, „ >=“? .^“st deal rvifl. Banspor^ 

and shipping. I? ‘®_:^**esp.oialiaeda|^es^^„„ 

degree of ooortoatto S „„„a„al P ^ 

a„a commumcations, „j,_,OTb~I, PP 

»Po. letts of d-ySS rottn*"* 
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of economic and social development on ronduct^td 

appUed to India. India and tlie Commission ) Y 

Enance tlie project, 


ice tlie project. , ,050 censuses of 

The Commission expressed a natura m , . , i,oned the national 
ons comawes. and it dmw up lists ol i.ems on wine 1. t ->Pf 


various countnes, ana n a.. rtncticcs. so tuat 

governments would establish unitorn, census ‘1=“”''^“ ECOs'oC at an early 
L resulUne fiRuies would be internationally comparable. , 

“fccmdl Secretary-General to arrange for ™ P^L. 

don of a Demographic Yearbook arrd Ure P^f 
operated on tlie project. The Yearbook presents stabsbes on are . p p 

mortahty, morbidity, marriage, divorce. . respects 

> The Social Commission. Tlie Social Commission ^ 
simEar to the Commission on Narcotic Dnigs; its function is asw > 

fold: first, it advises the Economic and Social Council on 5*="°” secondly, 
tions, especially those not covered by die specialized agencies; and seco ^ y^ 
it has certain international control duties which earlier had been 
to offices operating under or in conjunction widi die League o ^ 
again is the continuity from League to UN demonstrated. League co 
of 1921 and 1933 had attempted to regulate the traffic in women an c > 
and one of 1923 had a similar object widi regard to obscene publica i , 
Assembly protocol of 1947 regulator)' functions under diese conventions 

transferred to the UN.*'‘ . 

The Secretary-General was authorized in 1946 by Assembly reso u 
provide for continuing the social-welfare adN-isoty serx'ice which the m 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) had inau^ra e , 
and with the advice of the Social Commission he has carried out tiiis uty^ 
The Secretariat has come to provide a fairly wide range of soda -we ar 
functions, including such matters as arranging fellowsliips for social-we nre 
study and experience, providing literature and films, and furnishing qua 
eonsultants, at the request of a country, to give advice on training in soci 
welfare, administration of charitable institutions, child welfare, and re a e 
subjects. Many of these experts have made on-tlie-ground surveys and rec- 
ommendations to the host governments; tlie results have been so success u 
that in 1950 ECOSOC asked die Assembly to continue this practice.*® 

> The Statistical Commission. Anyone who has had even brief contact 
witli a problem involving the use of statistics from more than one country is 
likely to have had a bafiling experience, in that the census and other statish 
definitions and categories vary so xvidely as to make the figures not at * 
comparable. Add to this the variations in national units of money, weights, 

The protocol and related documents may be found in tlie 1947-48 UN I carbooh, 
nn. 120-123, 615-616; see also Int. Org., May 1950, p. 285. gjQ. 

25 UN Bulletin, Sept. 1, 1950, pp. 216-217; see also 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 60a 
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As early as February 194 b. 
>Thc Economic Commission ECOSOC to place upotr rte 

when the UN was brand-new, Asse y ^ g^jonomic reconstruction o w 
agenda an item ^omp^ed by creating a ^^"^’Jadvise 

“ l^icTco— n ot "" td lapa». Ead^j” 

le TonLg year ( 1947 ) it respo.^ 

t Ldying questions of "Lmedt 

measures looking toward ^ ® technological date members 

seminating such econoinic, ^ ^ to include the Emop 

propriate to its duties. I m European nonmembers nug ^^tional 

of UN, plus the eighteen members, but ^en to ECE 


,y ^e^er government Oen- 

jstricted to approaching q uization . been agencies for 

iously existing European n„ri /ECITO), which ha 

ral Inland Transport /road and railroad ^^tth agri- 

Olocabon of coal and -o— such as those "itib^^- 
ECE has set up numero^ transport, st ’ eon- 

cultural problems, coal, elec The coal grou^ » Qreat 

These committees serve vano from Folan ’ ® increases 

tinued the work of ECO in a o ^ ^ted in bringing a ^ power has 

B.mm.oimpo.ets.ndUme^ The — ' 

in European iron and steei ^ ^ coordmatea u r e^^^ge of 

studied the means wher Jy^ ^etivities have led inland transport 

resources in Europe, an countries of Eu p wj-gements among 

electrical energy among sever Q „ has porno e ^ 

committee eonrinnes *e ol Bighway ”rSSi.ngeali«V 

twelve states facihtatmg ^ ^ing practices with g pj^^g stock, 
customs interference, and nnp shortage folate and 

„t milroad freight cars, "““feareh studies m “ coordinating 

ECE has made ” urith a view to seekmg 

identify the economic iUs o Economic 

national action to -ssfon for Asia ECAFE) was created 

> The Econn-ie C j, (tetter Imorvn as E 

Commission lor As.a and th PP- “-1 4. E“»™" °Tt& 

30 On ECE ^m^A'earhooh pp- sinmarized in "World 

pp. 523-536-. - 

sion for Ei « 

Economy,’ 
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Teleoc— n Union, nnd 

This commission was instrumental m bnngmg these agencies 

with the UN. function not commonly 

The Commission’s terms of reference gi CouncU and when 

conferred: . . on instructions of the Economic and Social Council an 

so authorized by convention or agreement behveen the ^ i^li^ed 

task of coneihation in cases of disputes behveen States and ( ^ P 

agencies, on problems concerning international transport ^ ^ 

where not dealt with by other rneans-’’^® It remains to be seen % 

hon will turn out to be prominent, but it is not at all 

Commission may serve an important conciliatory purpose, 

major duty of ECOSOC is to serve as grand coordinator of th p 

^ Two conferences convened by die Transport and ^ the 

mission are worthy of note. Through the intermediacy ^ i„ 

Secretary-General, a conference met in 1948 in Geneva which 
the formation of the Inter-governmental Mantime Consul^tive g 
about which more wiU be said in die following chapter. The 'mportan m g 
here is that the Transport and Communications Commission noted ^ g 
number of international treaties covering the general field of mantime c 
mercial shipping, hut also noted the almost complete lack of permanen i 
gbvemmental organization in the same field. It recommended that e §^P 
filled, and thus, eventually, IMCO came into being. Tlie second wn ere 
was on road and motor transport, and it was held in 1949 in Geneva. Here we ^ 
drafted a Convention on Road Traffic and a Protocol on Road Signs an 
Signals, the object of both being to obtain intemadonal uniformity in 
matters indicated by the tides. Both treaties are open for signature. 


regional economic commissions 

We now direct attention toward another type of commission organized 
by ECOSOC, one that has a research and advisory task limited to one par 
ticular sector of the earth’s surface. ECOSOC has created three regional 
nomie commissions and given them broad terms of reference. In 1951, ® 

the decision was taken to eirtend the lives of these bodies indefinitely, EC 
made plain its desire that they should give every possible assistance to ^ro^ 
moting the rounded and peaceful development of the economies of 
member countries. In the first few years after World War II these commissions 
established a reputation for the accuracy and inclusiveness of their bulletins 
and surveys of trends in wages, prices, inflation, industrial and agricu 
production, foreign exchange, and related matters.^® 


28 See 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 496-504. . . 

28 A good, concise statement of the organization and functions of the regional 
commissions will be found ip fipgrjpnans United Nations, pp. 65-74. 
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economic and social council 5^^^ 

.^ved At lot u.e diswwoD ot "r ^'uritsfi: 

d„plicaaon.TltcHnaotiDter.AgonAy “op ^^^jaered a report on to 

7to tact that to June 1950 heen P-P»«Vf 

“"\lrto ^od »d l^Sture Organ.at.on, and to Inter 
Zeriean&onomic and Sodd ^„„.l commissions just disced 

> ProWems of the Middle East, ^e reg. i,, „Mems ot ton 

have nrade and pnbhshed — aevas.at.on, pmgre- » 

areas covering such matters as the degr , _ communications, labor, 

rv’e^nadoLuneome^opuMo^ 

and mTemadonal trade, Tlf = ^ lype of work has heen In IM . 

cepted, and the desire to extend the General ^sem y t 

tor example, to EglTBe” commission for the Middle Ea t f 
ECOS06 to establish an „U,ers. Altongh to Ass™% E 

«on in much to same fashion ^ d^*e cons.de,. bon, 

proved to idea and ECOSOO . {„rthcoming.“ 

Middle East Commission has as y 

THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES functional and 

There isathirdfield of achon-^^^^^^^^ ^COSOC 

commissions in ^^^ing actual and ^”!^ey provide that 

play, and it is one of in ihis conneebon. They p ^ 

66 of the Charter ,uch as the 

the various intemationa a Union, and brought into 

Organization, the ^^-al ^ . ^I^^obated by the 

should he ed Nations through agre acts as inter- 
relationship with the However, althoug thirds vote in the 

Economic and Social Coun • approval by a - . ^^e body 

mediary, the agreements are s^jec^t .epresentabvej 

General Assembly and to ,^en this ^^ave been "brought 

of the specialized agency i agency is sa and 

the agreement goes Rations.” Ten Inter-governmental 

into relationship with th ■ Qj-ggnizabon ^ future, 

two otom (to l»«!to«°”^aou) have sud. f ECOSOC .0 

Maritime Consultative O g Although it is ^ form of agree- 

> Relationship there is no common. Each 

negotiate agreements of a^ agreements ha^^^^^ not commit 

ment. Basically, howeve Le ot mutual ooopouxl®; ,85„. pp. 37-10,; 

oonmiux a fuudamoutal pledge . EP p» ^ 3 - Uo* 

“ f „„ P, 5 i»- 

George Kalmanoff, pVj , Aug. ^ qq’ioO; 1948-49 UN 
C<~3| PP- 8M™- 



mi ft * TrtE UNITED NATIONS , 

by ECOSOC at the same time as the ^ (otirteon 

terms of reference are UmSateraBd nine assoelal. 

UN members from the Pacific area, plus session 

nrembers; Japan was included in the Matter category m 1952- 

n.et in Shanghai in June 1947 Its actrvrtres ^a, " 

largely to basic and unspectacular economic studi . .Wd form a 

LlJoC has resolved (1948) that the S-etary-Generd ^ 

Bureau of Flood Control for Asia and the Far East, 

ble to ECAFE and should have as its duties the wortang The 

plans for meeting this major concern of several Far Eastern c • 

Lean is to inclL three to five highly qualified experts on matters of 
control and to avail itseh of whatever consultants it reqmres^ 

> The Economic Commission for Latin America. Member p p 
the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) is similar to a 
hvo aforementioned regional commissions: membership incu es , 

members in the Americas, plus France, the Netherlands, an ® ^ jn 

Kingdom, since these three countries have significant coloma poss 
this hemisphere. Under its terms of reference ECLA will initiate an 
execute measures designed to cure the economic iHs resulting^ rom ® 
to raise the general level of economic activity in Latin America, an o 
prove and extend economic relations of Latin American states with one 
and with the rest of the world. ECLA was created at the February- arc 
session of the Economic and Social Council, and it proceeded to es ^ 
headquarters and hold its first meeting in Santiago, Chile, in June 
Activities undertaken include basic surveys of economic potential, power ^ 
sources, mineral production, transportation facfiities, agricultural ere it, iffl 
migration, and means of expanding foreign trade and meeting the ba ance 
of-payments problem.®^ 

One may wonder why the UN should have established ECLA, when e 
Organization of American States already had its own Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, which is designed to perform much the same kinds o 
duties. The answer lies in the realization of the Latin American nations 
problems of world trade are so numerous and complex as to preclude ® 
hope that a hemispheric agency such as the OAS alone might solve them; y 
have therefore welcomed ECLA. As a matter of fact, ECLA is specifically iu 
structed to coordinate its activities with those of the Pan American Union, ® 
Inter-American ECOSOC, and the Caribbean Commission. ECLA and ® 
Inter-American ECOSOC have indeed cooperated closely; representatives o 
each have attended the other’s meetings, and signed agreements have been 

On ECAFE, in general, see 1948-49 UN Yearhook, pp. 509-518. -.g, 

== See 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 505-506, 539-541; 1948-49 UN Yearbook, pp- ^ 
523; UN Bulletin, Inly 15, 1950, pp. 61-63. 


tose behveen *e UN 

culture 0'gf"“‘‘'‘'’” W““ «“'* °'®“Trete^nKtion at meetogs; 

tural Organization a . xj^ of reciprocal rep permanent 

in practice been much use o^e ng ^ s so 

reciprocal exchange « UN headquarters hy some ^ 

lina-crtT. ofRoers are maintainea c ^ ■l,„s already been 


.^rocaleacbauge headquarters Wsom^e^ ^ 

aison officers are mai r^^red. Notice has alrea y ^ -proiect, 

bat cooperation may h agencies have cooperat Secre- 

ostances in which tivo or ^ the folloiving chapter- Tb 

rud -"^"Srovtde a fut 

tariat may be e>^'f ^ ^ national governments, P 

specialized agencies, a ^ VnittinE the agencies 

assistance and ^^tless continue to assist m 

All these devices xvill do in 1947 by die 

functions into coorffination, which In this resolution 

istrative Committee ^ resolution of E • self as chairman, 

Secretary-General m P'^^^ standing committee, wi ^ specialized 

he was requested to set up ^ministrative officers effective im- 

„Uoh wodd include to ... . . to Mlest fte ap=- 

agendea, with to P“5“' “ „teLl «» 1'''"'“” * The type of 

plementaBon of „,ittee has already pro''® ' s„h)ecls studied 

dalized agencies.’ a mere listogn (,j,ese 

prohlem submitted to. us ew meetmgy ^ aouference 

by it in 1950: to re “ each year); eoo reports; and c^ 

meetings run into ® ^ questionnaires an . jggtary practices. 

service; meeting ®®’®”'’®1 “ genoies as to salary Secretary- 

ordination of poUey .consideration of to posto^ pm- 

When in a later chapter w j ,l,at one of his maior j£^y a committee 

General, it wiB he pomled out ^ ^,„cture; manfe J ^c 

vidingover-aBcoordmation ' ^ bc„ can he ^ ^Jed hy this 

»ch as to committee on Coo to tom, 

machineiy used for such P el-^Pto^ fl.at to UN has 

— artrjw 

88 See M- ^'S-’ ’ ' 
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one body to direct control by the other. The agreements provide ^ J 
“thlt ^tre shall be reciprocal representation at conferees 

executive councils; that there shaU be formal 

agenda items; that each contracting shall be enb J 

suggestions to the other; that there shall be a ? fall cooperate 

documents and pertinent information; that dre W 

with the Security and Trusteeship Councils as the latter discha g 

under the Charter; that the agency shall have the nght to 

opinions on legal matters falUng within its junsdicbon 

Court of Justice; that the agency and the UN shall, insofar P ^ 

coordinate their personnel, budgetary, and administrative prac ces 

their statistical services; and finally, that the agency shaU ^ k 

istrative budget to the Assembly for scrutiny.as p- ^vill be noted tha , 

the Assembly may examine and recommend budgets, there is no 

that it approve and no provision that its disapproval of a budget item s 


constitute a veto. a clear 

Here as elsewhere the Charter and the agreements make it pertecuy 

that these specialized agencies are to be largely autonomous bodies ( a ou 
some have considerably more autonomy than others); this point 
example, in Article 63(2), wherein the Economic and Social CouncU 
authorized to “. . . coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies roug ^ 
consultation with and recommendations to such agencies and through 
mendations to the General Assembly and to the members of the UN. 
words italicized are manifestly expressive of exhortation rather than o 
mand. Such voluntary cooperation is all to the good, but it should be recognize 
that neither ECOSOC nor the Assembly is in a position of real control ovw ^ 
agencies. This is especially clear in connection with the International Ba an 
the International Monetary Fund; their relationship agreements preclude ^ 
UN bodies even from giving advice in certain major matters. Under sue cir 
cumstances the coordinating task of ECOSOC is bound to be difficult an 


require all the conciliatory arts of the diplomat. . . 

Means of Coordination. There are several means by which the actiw 
ties of the UN organs and of the specialized agencies may be coordinate 
Obviously the discussions and recommendations of the Economic and ^ ocia 
Council (and, more distantly, the General Assembly) loom large in this pic^e, 
but it is also true that, since ECOSOC normally sits for a total of only a ou 
four months a year, it is not in a position to provide continuous gmdance an 
integration.®® Several inter-agency agreements have been negotiated, sue 


• S50“ 

On the provisions of these agreements, see Goodrich and Hambro, op. PP- 
ocro. 1046.47 UN Yearboolc, pp. 543-544. The texts of the agreements themselves „ „t 
U shk in the volume of the UN Yearbook that corresponds to the year of effective app^ 

For a typical summary of ECOSOC consideration of the annual reports 
specialized agencies, see 1948-49 UN Yearbook, pp. 668-674. 
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. preceding drafter become btfd 

S ince ive have m tlie preceu b relatioiislup to tne s>p 

4e Economic and Social “ grieEy those =>8“““ f 

' agencies, it is now proposed t) at we y b„„ght n 

selves Most of the “ “ g! fte process already deserrbed. 

^:i”:d b: .n tbe^- ^ 

I Manifesdy it U ^P-^ “ «-^^:-:^^SeSeTo 

bTsic dtta on dre former, and the ensnmg 
supply the latter.^ 

AGENCIES COORDINATED BY and Development. T^e^- 

> The international Bank for usually 

temational Bank for of the Uvo Its formal 

less ponderous title of Woods Conference o J y 

lished as a result of the re outlines which the 

r-n,. ten tot t”"»" “i“SenS.' '«> ,""5Siu»;r'>'!;'fe*®»a 

summaries of *e_^spechilized a^enci N«ei^ (forld Horn 

E. Hamhro, Charter */'‘^Z"uN DeparWe“t ^ j “^^dowments wiU 

1949), pp. 326-350, and m 1948 ), pp- 135-19 ' ^.^^5 and other Yearbook, 

Nations {Funk and ^ organizations 49 pp. of accession 

bools, m which the texts of th^o^lume for die 199-409. For 

be found; see, to f the agencies Foreign such standard 

no. 887-1010. The texts ^ ^ -j ir^Dacade of -Axn ^ nwn reports an nrpan- 

f^i- .1 -WT Cl-nfoc will be to^ 
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Executive council 

..w. President; chosen by EKecdveD^ectors. 

14 Executive Directors : by 'Board of 

est numbers of shares, 9 chosen / 

Governors; 2-year terms. Director-General; chosen by Conference. 

Couned; 18 members chosen by Conference. 

• „ Director; chosen by Executive 

14 Executive Directors: 5 Scfo«. 

ing most capital, 9 chosen by Board 

nors; 2-year terms. by Council. 

Council; 21 members chosen by Assem y. 

3-year terms. 

^ Director-General; apP°^*®^-yonal Labor 

Gov^toe Body, SJ f “"ASS 

eral Conference: 16 5°''®™” \ o employer and Offic • 

(8 from chief tmns. i. appointed by Council 

8 employee representatives, 3 y Secretary Genera > 

Co„.=lUen.™b»eW Byj«^U)'j.”^ .pFOV.l ot te™ y 

regard to their maritime importan pointed by Council 

terms. , by Director-General, PP Committee. 

Commit.. 9 by E«» 

General Council; 2-year terms. 

. 1 - 


chief administrative officer 


Executive Board; 18 economic im- 

;erence (8 Conference): 3-year 

portance as declared by 

terms. - *^—3 v»ir 


BoarA 

s,„wc»»b.pp«.dbycu.0d. 

_ ^-1 


rms. olprted by ' , 

d™bd.«Uve Co.»b 18 eUegd 

onference. _ Gen- gj^^fg^ence on nomination by 

Board; j^temaUonal Bureau, 


UmiIUbUttU.vc; 

onference. , . y Gen- 

xecutive Board; 18 members elec 
ral Conference; 3-year terms. 


• *nn' 19 

Executive and Limson 9°^|^^erence; 5-year 
,ers elected by General Conte 

erms. - ‘ — om- 


ms. •Ly Assem- 

recutive Board; 18 '^eimert representa- 

y; member states designate exp 
yes; 3-year terms. 
xecuUve Committee; 14 mem ers. 


Director-Cenerahappomtedl’y^^^^ 

on nomination by 

C—B -PP-^^ “■ 

gress. 



ORGANIZATIONAL DATA 

Date of 


'Name 

No. of 
mem- 
Head- hers, 
quarters 1952 

Annual 

budget, 

1952 

Date of 
estab- 
lish-, 
ment 

rela- 
tion- 
ship 
to UN 

Conference data 

Bank 

Washing- 

ton 

51 

$5,223,000 

1945 

1947 

Board of Governors; each 
member represented; 
voting power proportion- 
ate to stock held. 

FAO 

Rome 

70 

5,000,000 

1945 

1940 

Conference; biennial; 
equal representation tor 







all states. 

Fund 

Washing- 

ton 

51 

4,830,-150 

1945 

1947 

Board of Governors; each 
member represented; 

voting posver 

ate to capital subscribwd. 

ICAO 

Montreal 

57 

2,834,191 

(Canadian) 

1947 

1946 

Assembly; annual; equal 
representation and voting 
power for all member 







states. 

ILO 

Geneva 

65 

0,224,922 

1919 

1946 

General Conference; an- 
nual; 4 delegates per 
state: 2 government, 1 
employer, 1 employee. 

IMCO 

London 




1948 

Assembly; biennial. 


IRC 

Geneva 

18 

Administrative: 

4,500,000 

Operational: 

1948 

(termi- 

1948 

General Council; semi- 
annual; one representa- 
tive per member; equal 




145,432,118 

nated 


voting power. 

ITO 

Geneva 


(1950) 

1952) 


Conference; atmual; 
equal voting power. 

ITU 

Geneva 

89 

1,221,500 

1865 

1947 

Conference; every 5 
years. 

UNESCO 

Paris 

64 

8,718,000 

1946 

1946 

General Conference; i 
ennial; equal representa- 







tion for all members. 

UPU 

Bern 

89 

342,970 

1875 

1947 

Universal Postal Con- 
gress; every 5 years; 
equal voting power. 

WHO 

Geneva 

79 

7,677,782 

1948 

1947 

World Health Assembly: 
annual; equal represen 







tion for all members. 

WMO 

Geneva 

30 

190,000 

(1951) 

1878 

1951 

World Meteorological 
Congress; every 4 years, 






equm voting power. 
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SPECIALIZED 

42.100.000 for irrigation and flood control, and 

29.300.000 for communications to 

In connection wth loan app ca ° assist in formulating loan 

make economic surveys, to analyze projec , jjtries in South America, 

applications. The Banks experts always engaged in by the 

mL, Europe, uod Asia. These “ 

Bank alone. Loans to European counto timber committee 

for example, have been the „‘'°the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

of the Economic Commission for P > 

tion, and the Bank. j _ n monev-making venture, and al 

Although the Bault is uot /i,,, *orvu a proW on its 

though it did lose money up to the en • ,,^j,gmg of 

operations since the beginmng o , ,v1iich the Bank itself must pay, 

an interest rate sHghtly higher th^ e ra pecial reserve fund against 

plus a commission of 1 percent, which goes mto p 

liabilities.^ „ , cinted in a general way, the pur 

r-The Moruuiiona! Monct.r.j Jh of the 1944 Brettou 

poses of the Fund (which was the monetary cooperation an 

Woods Conference) are to promote ^ arrangements, to avoid corn- 

stability, to maintain orderly foreign ex agency through w c ^ 

petitive currency depreaations, an o ^^^ances of internationa p^ 

rrr.v rnrrect maladjustments m theiT ggtabhsh 


members marcorrect maladjustinen. ^Tas been to estab^b 

ments. One Ljor speciflc task of the late in 1946.^ The 

official par values for members’ cmrencies,^^^ ^ tenns^f 

Fund’s Articles of Agreement require * of July 1, 1 > 

gold or of the United States dollar of Conference. 

the date of the convening of the Bre ° maintain the stabdity o 

thus fixed, members are bound by the Ancles to con 

currencies within 1 percent of the es pennitted.® 

sultation with the Fund officers reva u Bulletin, Jan. 1. 

® Statement by Eugene R. Black, Pre ^ ^hich in 19^2 

^SBank’spiofits horn such op-^nTnoX^^^^^^ pnblif ed 

in 1945 by the UN Informabon 0 ®^j 3 rt, rev. ed.. Basch and Bay 

Sigrid Ame, United 'Nations - 1944-1949 are giv 7 ^ ctaees, 

operations of the Bank and *1*® 455 Nov. 1949. j^st in ^leir ®arty 8 ^^ 

mXF.MikeseUinInf. ConriL, No- f ?^^ ^jther by ECOSOU 

1 Since these and other focal 0P«^V supervisory mspe ^ 

the Fund, like the Bank, tolerates TTrance did in > 
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rrXtSK'S"-— 

most of its loans have been for the latter purpose. 

The question may be asked why an mtergove Jrectlv by private 

very lo>v Merest rates-and the average pnvale baMer rs =ot 

J, be made eiflrer to member states or to private '’“"r® M the 

Bank poliey requires that in aU eases repayment most be 8"““'““ / „( 

member state I ibs central bank, and tins has had to f 

limiting most loans to governments. Bank pobey also demands 

borrosver most be unable to raise to needed funds under 

Bens in to private market, (2) to loan will not be made nnhl 

tion by agents of the Bank to determine the soundness of the project an 

probabiUty of repayment as scheduled, (3) political considerations are n 

influence the granting or wthholding of loans, ^ and (4) as a gener 

loans are designed to cover the foreign exchange needed for a project, 

than its domestic currency costs. • e to its 

The Bank draws its funds in part from member states’ subscnpno ^ 
capital stock, which by 1952 amounted to about 8.5 billion dollars, and m p 
from bonds which it sells in the regular private market. The latter opera 
began in 1947, when the Bank floated two loans in the United States, ® 
a lOO-million-doUar issue of ten-year 2}l-percent bonds and the secon 
150-million-dollar issue of twenty-five-year 3-percent bonds.'* The loans ma 
have been numerous, and by 1952 they had reached $1,231,783,000; 
were governments and semipublic companies literally all over the world. Loan 
to the end of 1950 included; 

$474,100,000 for reconstruction and industrial development, 

222.975.000 for electric power projects, 

166.500.000 for transportation (railroads and highways), 

87,800,000 for agricultural equipment and land development, 

® Tliis requirement is a most dilBcult one to apply, and there is some the 

whether it has been fully obsers-ed. In March 1950 Pdand withdrew from the 
Fund alleeinc among other things that these bodies had become tools of the^ *°'^f,Srawal 
nomic policy of the United Stales. See Inf. Org., May 1950, P- ^thaT of Bank 
scemea better proof of the noncoopcrativc policy of tlie Soviet satelhtcs tnan 

domination by trie United States. „ , r j • iFp 1946-47 

* Some details on these operations and on loan policies svill be louna in uie 
UN VeXok. pp. 747-7.19: I947-4.S UN Vearfcook. p. 868; and in UN Bulletin, b 

Tnerc was a good deal of initial opposition in many states to penn ° ^ 

&s^nd;i o be purchased by stale banks. bTt this difficulty hks been largely 
£ u.S 13, 1946, pp. 49-50. Several issues have bien floated in other countries. 
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Although FAO is a d*'"' “ teLte of 
of 1943, it has some roots m & ^ century and 

established in Route in ,, fct located m Wasbn^ 

into the new organization. F nitrated the 

were in 1951 moved to Rome ^ ,l,eady 

In the first few years of its e gefulness. It took over, o J 

^vide range of its potential activities a^^^ s^pV^" 

1948, the functions of agricultural ® an ECE 

included recommending alloca o timber 

it called a timber conference m 1947 ^ ma erialfc^ 

dmber committee, brough-bout ^^10 P^ 

production, thus easing ^ . L^^ted training scbooE scientists and 

poshvar reconstruction; it^ veterinarian 

seeds^® and new agncul Asiatic countn • _ resulted in 

practitioners of several . 1947 to make a survey ^ 

Lbuh^ usissious s^nt “J*" „ „op 

much improved yields o means of increas g possibilities 

follmving year to study and a Venezuek to stu y ^ ^ 949.4950 

improving water supplies; ^vild oil-bearing P methods of 

of exploiting the potenb^ PP Nicaragua on P g^gtes, 

still another investigated Other missions have g specialized 

and Uvesloch “ a 

always at the request 0 reported could be pro- 
aspect of food production. ^^juable Arabia ofl fiel<E- 

that 800,000 tons of scarce a gas of the Sau runctions 

duced annually from the vvaste aag HA 

n Hie l«t ot the Iw'jS 

Actually neither it nor means of imp° ^ ^ as of March UN 

reconJended to a country *at^J^as. and other jg47^ 

..^TPals- cocoa, fate 3““ „P5Sor to itef '-‘i ^nommendano 
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Another function of the member the foreign 

rencies. The Fund acts as the “ *i^ents, and accepting the 

exchange with which to StriL^^^^ 

member’s own currency or go member is buying foreign currencies 

of these operations, however, when a me"ib J ° gold), because 

(especially dollars) ^ “rarigOT^ ftroogh °l 

fl.e Fond is not ^neerved “ “ ® operations began in 

payments are to be perpetuate . -i loso the Fund had sold some Til 

^ 7 ; from that time until the end of Apnl l^ 

million doUars’ worth of foreign excha g ^^^gnty-four mUlion dollars.® 

repurchases in the same period ha run o Ug-s’ subscription quotas, 

tL Fund’s operating capital is drawn from its members subscnp 

which amount to about 8.2 billion dollars. operates a technical 

Like most of the other specialized agencies, the ^ch of 

advisory service for members; either T solution of currency or 

an expert visiting mission it is prepared o as ^ ^ services 

other fiscal problems. About a dozen states avail themselves ot 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
is called ‘communism’ in backward countries is eolor- 

... You can’t build world peace on empty stomachs. Thuj far 
fully than in any legal document, was the mission of the Foo^ a”^ ^ 

Organization (FAO) explained by Lord Boyd Orr ^f^me struggle to 

of the organization, who won a Nobel Pnze m 1949 for his long -Aglow 

raise the nutritional standards of the world. As long as people hve^ 
the subsistence level it can be confidently predicted that 
chimeras wiU appeal to them and that world stability will there 
dangered. A world food survey has published the ominous 
one half to two thirds of the world’s population is chromcally 
Thus there are both practical and humanitarian reasons for a w 
interest in increasing the world’s food production and raising its nu 
level, which are FAO’s tasks. The organization is designed to P® j 

various ancillary services, such as preparation and publication ot agn 
statistics; improvement of education dealing with food, nutrition, a 
culture; conservation of natural resources; and improvement ot me 
processing and marketing agricultural produce. 

»O.0«f’r’C®cS° Mia P..C. on Emp., S.M.el." by 

New Yorfc Times Magazine, Jan. 8, 1950, p. 18. See also HeWj^-' 

l™8, IMsJfuN YotW, PP- “S'™ ' 
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fc air-line pe^onnd must 

air line must establish suppbes of tepla emtom 

machinery and personnel at involved. When all ese 

and immigration restrictions are hkeV t^ 

are cleared away, it may develop Ld traffic-control proced^e 

tooshortforlarge planes. thatarr-n ^gari^^^^^^^^ ^ 

are unfamiliar or inadequate for sa states in ? 

forecasters need more mcteoro ^ lines must have. A g 

rehahle long-range f"’ ^« fare a great many more 
list sounds forbidding enough, tlier ^ S are 

may beset the air line. ^ i^^s forbid the remova o ^ 

certain of its aircraft and of the local courts; supp^^^^^ 

property from tlie geographicjd ju^ involving the citizens and * 
accident occurs at a foreign airp utigation that is a tna awy 

pohdes of a dozen states, ^^dth rosul^g ^,ates faces Ae prob 

Then. too. any corporation °P"^^^^ngs. The list goes on and^_^ 
of double taxation of its assets an ^ Internationa 

These are the types of is proceeding ^vlth sta^ 

Organization (ICAO) numerous weather 

possibility of reconcihng s aonroval of agreem y p .£2 and a 

Lmiug L of (he it >- f “ ^ to^h- 


UlCULUl irt art as 1 oQCP<;’ lu — 

its Council has been author ^^^^sory opinions legal 

tional aviation disputes or ° ^ dealing with mo ga aircraft 

submitted for ratification a con caused y ^^gveheen 

rights in aircraft, and m ^ ^^^g^ but highly trol in the No * 

to parties on the ground. Unsch w die end of September 

rendered on several occasio ^ 1930); y 3^37 crew 

Atlantic (ICAO had Uventy- already sav or bad 

1948 these oceanic weather ^^^'''^nds expc^ missions to 

members and gci^ed agencies, 3 ^^ geld of competer''“- 

£ — T.il'P. other speci sorters withm 1 r^etmcbo 


foundered. Like otbc^^^P^^^^^^e on n^attc^s i^truction in 

governments on requ ^evs of air transpo 

general aviation P°^'^l'’/'^„-municalions. ^ be placed the so er 

aircraft maintenance and c ^ ^gbieveme ^^^^g gever^ 

Alongside this statement o ""^^^^*crisdiction. Its attempts 

realizatiol that IK “”‘“2„„aet the for example, have 

important problems *»' 'f „f intematronal am tr 
to obtain multilatera regu 
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addmon, FAO is — g — 

:r^rp^^;SrC co^ese^i 

to deal wth the unglamorous but ^S^cultura y v g 

n^outh disease, conquest of which would be an Branded 

and ranchers the world over. In 1951, m conjunction Xpter, 

Technical Assistance Program, which will be d^cussed later “ ^ 

FAO was engaged in more than 100 in 

projects in thirty-five countries; thirty-two nabonahties ^erejep 
L operating field personnel. As of 1952, seventy states 
orgaUation; that there were ten more FAO members than UN mem 
was evidence of the high regard in which FAO was held. 

Those who five in the United States, with its highly mecha^ed g 
hire, tend to assume that the problem of adequate food 

supplying tractors, combines, and other complex machinery. vnlhiral 

mattcMs'that in many sections of the world it would be ^ -apr agncd^^^ 
revolution if an old-fashioned steel plow were made available for p ^ 

of the ages-old forked stick drawn by men or oxen. This itself wou 
considerable part of the problem of food production. _ 

Another aspect of food production is being tackled by FAO m conj 
with the World Health Organization (WHO). It remains to be ^emonsua ^ 
tliat men starve to death because they are simply too lazy to - i 

as some people occasionally imply; men often do not produce adequa e 
because they are suSering the debilitating effects of some endemic ^ is 
such as malaria. This situation calls for the kind of joint action at is _ 
sponsored by ECOSOC; food production becomes an interest not only o^ 
but also of If WHO can stamp out malaria (which it is in 

to do in some countries already), that particular segment ® ° 

production problem will be largely solved which centers in the egree 
work which a man’s health ivill permit him to undertake. ^ 

It should be recognized, however, that as some of FAO s prob ems 
solved others are posed. For example, adequate food supplies coul 
double the population of China in three decades, obviously raising 

complications. . . — a- 

>Thc International Civil Aviation Organization. Problems o m 
tional road and rail transport have long been xvith us; to them have been a 
in relatively recent years the problems of international cml aviation. ^ 
^\^len an air line incorporated in the United States, for example, 
to extend its routes into foreign states, it runs into complications y 
dozens. A foreign state may refuse outright to grant permission to fly t^ 
its air, or it may hobble its approval with numerous burdensome restnc o 
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• IT O was the first international 
feature of ILO organization .^"4 Representation. At the annual Gen- 

agency to adopt the principle of member state; tNVO represen 

eral Conference, four delegates employers. In the 

the government, one the of these represent goven^ente 

b 4 there are thirt>^-Uvo industrial importance; of the 

eight of them coming from the s capital. 

temamtag sMem. eight represent ate ^ E ^„triteea to to cteWc 

Regdar annual by Z 

bon of to Intemational Labor ^^0 j „„„aaras of bboj 

ommendations, is designe treaty in that wh ^ ^ i.„ exert 

conventions are like any other type ^ ib Stemment » ■ 

representative signs or initials »“ »■« *“Xal teitations to Ptoduce a 
iti best eEorts vvithin its “ '“t^ent. About 100 

ratiilcalion and entoreement of have obtained suffie, cut 

been offici^y Pt°P“°^' “ ^^^conventions cover a mn ““ industry, 

dons to bring them into for . ij. limitations of hours o „ tn be paid 

of interest to labor around *e wo • minimi^ '^ag 

coal mines, commerce, public ’ employment; restrictions o |^.age 

iBindustrial,agricultuxal,andmaxr^^^ nany 

in various bLinesses; ^riLO are of course not b^ 

pensions.i’The‘‘recommen a^ o^^^ Obx-iously, however, ^ pres- 

legal sense upon the mem , c emplo>'ment practice ^ ^ General 

to raise the i^mational have been adopted by the G 

sure. About ninety of these recom i j ^vide representation, 

lonference. forpnees that draw xvor norticular local- 

In addition to holding . ^^y^ich the problems o ^ agree- 

LO institutes regional Itbas also described 

nf worhmay be exp -uoatmen, which was a 
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Jta main been unsuccessful leaving reguMon I, 

I, is in this conucctiou that one hears niuoh abou to Fwe , 

national civil air bansport. The -tot freedom “ "6“ („ .nehnieal ; 

state’s territory; the second permits stops in another s ^temto^^ i 

or nontraffic purposes, such as repairs or refuel g, ^ 

or discharge passengers; the third is the right J 

state into another; the fourth is the reverse of the third-that is t g 
pick up traffic in another state and bring it home; and ^ 

Ltroversial of ah, is the right to operate in and 

and to carrj- traffic between any two or more of ^here h ^ ^^bodied 

ably general acceptance of the first two freedoms which have bee 
in one treaty, but widespread reluctance has been especiaUy 

unqualified acceptance of the treaty containing the last ^ ^ J 

the fifthd® The world is still a long way from uniform multilateral g 

Leboe Oegouicufiou. Altough ee.abl.bed - a 

semiautonomous section of the League system in 1919. 

Organization (ILO) survived the war and the Leagues demise an 
been brought into relationship with the UN as one of the mos i p 
of the specialized agencies. Briefly stated, its purpose is the raising 
level of welfare of labor the world over. Its activities rest on the same p 
as do the labor-promotion activities of the United States federal 
the individual state of our union is too small to deal adequate y wi 
problems as those of industrial or agricultural employment and we are, s^^^^ 
these transcend state boundaries; the federal government has been 
into service because it has jurisdiction over the.whole nation and its regu a 
can be imiform over that area, whereas state regulations cannot. On a 
scale the same generalizations apply to ILO; low standards of waps an co 
tions of work in one country tend, through pressure of international 
tion, to drive down standards in all countries. In the terms of the ILO 
tution, "Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere. 
has undertaken the task of trying to raise the standards of the less prosper 

countries. . g 

In addition to the information given in the chart on pages 522-523, a un q 

A good summar)’ of the problems and attempted solutions is 0^29-40. 

Virginia Little, "Control of International Air Transport,” in Inf. Org., Feb. la , pp- 
Other useful sources are: Aspects of U.S. Participation in 1945-1948, 

St. Publ. No. 3209 (GPO, 1948), especially pp. 7-29; International Ctml Aoiat Chicago 
Dept. St Publ. No. 3131 (GPO 1948); and a good i^onnal chapter o" expressed, in 
IGAO Conference of 1944 and the varying national points of view there xp 
cscmM Arne’s United Nations Primer, pp. 87-95. .u,!!! be 

^n>The texts of tlie treaties referred to above, embodying the Five Free o ^ coming 
found in Docs. Am. For Hels., 1944-I9 f pn. COT-614; other lo^ments nud^e^tics 
from the 1944 Chicago Conference will be found in ibid., pp. 560-60/, bx-i do 
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dcmonsK,.cd by and ate I"* “^Tmotg 
izalioiv headed by the famed homes; it ;,pted 

task of facilitating aic return of r _ S ,vas quite 

otherthings.aic“Nanscn passport . d from the 

as satisfactor,^ ""L"— 

in the wartime shufUe or subsequent revolutions. 

map as a result of tlie war and its charVes of 

ot^Vorld^VarlIUlcrc^vcrcstlll orle 

some eight million r^ugcM an established in 

the United Nations Rchc a (iqq) tlie latter having „ Vialf million 

the Intergovernmental Committee ^40^ 

1938 to aid the victims of Nazi had been retu^ 

of the eight million persons re die rcsponsibiht) 

homes by early 1947; tlie rernaind h ^Jeet ereation 

honal Refuge Organization (IRO) -ben^^^ ,,IC0. was a direct 

It is worthy of note, incidentally, ECOSOC. 

of the General Assembly acting 1,250,000 persons o 

mo sorted opedon, -f a,a;e » -f TwiTo^P- 

of them were Poles, Jews, on ‘ camps in tbe e globe (some 

nationalities. Two dtbds <• f li.=U =» H' Tto Sbs of IBO 

tion zones of German), n Shanghai, for examp e ^Etical advice 

14,000 European refugees w-erc mjbaj ^*tanee, legal These 

were repatriation, cod resettlement an re hospitals and 

and protection, trunspo ’ others; for exampie, vocational educa- 

basio tections expand „„d it P^^f^.Ty when romp 

convalescent homes for or sharpened for m i 

tion, so that skills might e begun. ,iprtaldng. R repatriated 

existence was past an ^ was a major ' presents all those 

During its four Y-^^^Sr is relatively persons 

73,000 people; homes. lands of their origin and 

who desired to return to conditions m the operation, 

feared the political or Thus by the ® went to the 

referred to start anew ^be'vber ^^^^^^0 Most 

1 early 1952, it had rese ^^’go^r^TDa!/ is 

in X- 
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1 IQ ir TINICEF was given the 
Established by iVsscmbly resolution in of tliose countries 

task of providing at least some assistance f U 
which had been victims of Nazi aggres^on; field 

ened to include continents other than ' 1 supplementar)’ feeding oi 

UNICEF has undertaken a major pr o assistance, UNICEF 

milk and fats. Upon application of a S® food of calonc 

obtains an agreement by which the UNICEF. The local govem- 

value at least equal to that of the food supphe^ 

ment does not control operations, as was i , ^ pod the available money 

was cut o5 because of its insistence upon tic a j^y contributions of 

without UNICEF supers-ision. T\k and not from the UN 

governments (mainly tlie United States g . t 

budget , , _ „ Jar<^c-scale operation, n i 

The food program of UNICEF has from fortj-tlrree 

first three years, tlie organization ^ew m ‘ ^ ^ assistance to _ 

governments, spent nearly loO ™ ^ j^nd territories, sliipped to em 

nursing mothers and children in > s * ‘ bought r 

000 toL of dried milk (of which Agriculture), supphed at 

surplus stocks of tlie United States P diildren, and supp e 

J.o„=.„pofn.nkaaay.o£=ur«c«W^2^^ “““ ; 

liver oil to more tlian one mdh ^Upation in some areas hi 

rickets campaign.^® An unforeseen that the milk offered t em 

necessity of persuading in some localities it not 

really proper for human consu p » disappeared from sight. 
anW, and in other, it had long irnce been 

been for financial limitations, have mn into 

as it is the direct beneficiaries of dte pro^am h 

In addition to food, ■"'«“\”®t“ainst venereal dbease “1^^^^ 
UNICEF, partly in conjunction 'v.di Mw-nine million persons or 

and tuberculosis. It is planned to test so U and thos 

cul„slstn.orethantwentj.-fivemillionhav bee^“ ^ “ 

urinleeted have been — -t 

sj^hihs and skin diseases. states and territones; sn^a 

prosecution of this fight in seventy-rivo smtes ^ that it m y 

that this “emergency” activity has ee ^ International 

become a pennanent UN feature. :-„fion. Like IMCO, 

> The International Trade Organ ^ ^ deep-seated 

See UN Bulletin, Mar 15, Greek 

- Shortly aftcr^UNICEF workers m *^‘S^Iay 22- 


- See UN Bulletin, Mar 15. l^l^'P^ontsmaU Greek 

-• Shortly after UNICEF wor persuaded two wp ^ t^^rn i» o-.-.nc, May 
peasant suspicion of canned foo^ a ^ ? .^^ere the , severe setback, 
inilk. botli gave birth to tswns. Since these^v have suffered a sev 
years, the canned-foods campaign w 

1950, p. 29. 



wted ZJ'ZrZl and can* but s.* 

itkr.:: s -rdarr.f= at: 

average ot !t276.30 lo resetde P““”-“ terminated to 

By decision of the General Assemb y, Commis- 

,annat952Ayearear*aUobyM^^^^^ 

sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) had « millions for its expensive 

granted a budget running into Are >>"”* sn* large 

maintenance and resettlement programs, protection 

funds; rather, his functions were stated to be the P« ° 'l^ents in 
for the refugees and coordination of the action of na 
financing and resettling them. However, some measur 
line of that rendered by IRQ was provided by a conference 
sels in late 1951. At the proposal of the Umted ^tate^ 
governmental Committee for the Movement o igra 
(PICMME) was set up to resetde some 115,000 European re ug 
Although IRQ began operations with more than a inilhon an 
refugees, it ended with at least as many to transmit to ® ^ o^er 

PICMME, and national governments; yet in the meantime it ha ^^trate 
one million out of the camps and into new homes. These figures em 
pointedly the continuing nature of the problem. The unfortunate ac 
more refugees are being created daily, as people escape from one 
pohtical or military disturbance. It is estimated, for exanaple, a , 

1500 and 2000 escape monthly from behind the Iron Curtain. Re ugees y 
millions have been created in the past few years by the Israeli-Ara 
Chinese civil war, and the Korean war. The care of refugees is at es a 
term problem, and probably it is a permanent one. For this reason the sse 
has caused the holding of a conference to draft a convention that may pro 
the machinery necessary for alleviation of this misery .^s 

>The UN International Childrens Emergency Fund. In one resp 
the UN International Childrens Emergency Fund (UNICEF) does 
into the picture at this point, for it is not a specialized agency, ° ^ 

the status of a section of the UN Secretariat. But its functions are so cio^^r 
allied with those just referred to that passing mention of it should e m 

23 A good, brief monograph on IRO and the refugee pr^lem " ^’f^^e^end 

"The IRO, Int. Concil, No. 470, Apr. 1951. For an account of IROs operaU 

nf 1950 see UN Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1951, p. 28. , , t ean 

° 24 See 1948-49 UN Y earhook, pp. 584-599; 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 580-587. 

25 See Int. Org., Nov. 1951, pp. 726-728. 
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It has been officially csUmatccl tliat the ^ dollars atmuaUy 

United States by GATT amount to «PP™; ^ tl,e concessions made 

in terms of tlie 1939 dollar value of our terms, 

by the United States run to of our total 1939 imports, 

r^rcsenting in the latter case least until 1954 and may 

Tlie tariff concessions made by • _ provides agreements on tan non 

be e.xtended beyond that date. GATT P similar hindrances to 

discrimination, import quotas, customs formabtms, 

the How of international commerce. Annecy, France, ^ 

FuAcr ^gaining sessions svere ^ „51 and 1952. ^ese 

Torquay, Englani in 19S0-19ol; and ijS"' ^ binding or rcducrag la 

ha« xidicd in bundrods of bilateral ,rfs since the end of 

on literally thousands of items. The nc appreciated, and thus , 

World wir II are far larger than rs general J app pj ^ed 

able progress has been made in in international trade 

opinion to be one of tire most seriously errpphng 

and domestic economic reconstruebon. Union. As soon as intern 

> The Inf ematiomlTdccommumcaUo ^^ose involving con 

communication by telegraph became ^ent balances, and techm^ 

struedon of lines,%ettlement of indicated, and it 

engineering matters. An Telegraph Union ^in^^^ 

when twenty states created th nVonic communicabons 

body assumed functions relating to telep ^ w'v *e 

came the first Radio-Telegraph Conferc , ‘ establishing I’ Je’ bvo 

states became parties to a conference 

Radio-Telegraph Union. Fmall), i | Telecommunicahon Union 

were am/gamated into the radio. The functions of 

jurisdiction over telegraphs, telep . -j ^ expected from an gy 

and its central Bureau are those wh^ Internabonal Frequ ^ y 

ivith this name. One major duty ^ location of Not only 

Registration Board) is the JfLming those of --°^\,„ds 

one country’s stations are not con ‘ ^ brohen Another 

are frequencies assigned to a sta e gommercial, and mi . ^giggraph 

reserved for various ^es of use: manbme, co telegnp 

function of TTU is to worh out boundanes. ^ 

messages may he exchanged and Cultural the defenses 

>Tlie UN Educational Scic P of men _ unESCO 

wars begin in the minds of a nutshell is the ^^gre tahen 

of peace must be constructed. Clement Atdee, .j^at docu- 

stated; the original words were oamhle to its consbtubo • 

over by UNESCO and xvritten into 1 g24-932. 

70^7^ UN ycarhool, pp- » 

On ITU in general, see 1947-48 uiv 



3., established, but som. 

Trade Organization (ITO) has n y Interim Commission, which 

of its fnnedons are now -rnf ^ by 

is snpported by over fifty members. It has already been ^ ^ 

In 1946 ECOSOC passed an ThEresultedinthecrea- 

Intemational Conference on Trade and Empoy • Havana 

tion of a Preparatory Commission, w^h led to v.^^ti^es of iTO 

which drafted the Havana Charter.^^® The purposes a tlie 

as therein set forth are complex m their det^s and p 
fundamental ones are comprehensible enough. They call p 
economic development of underdeveloped 

by aU nations to the markets and productive facihties tlia y ’ Ocular 
tiL in general of measures disruptive of world commerce, an P 
reduction of tariffs, quotas, and other obstacles f temabonal dad 

Anyone at all conversant with the realities of domestic a 
politics will realize immediately the immensity of the task at aces 
it attempts a general reduction of tariffs, yet ITO has achially a 
problem. A long stride in this direction was the negotiabra 
Preparatory Commission of the General Agreement on Tar^s 
(GATT), at Geneva in 1947. At this meebng twenty-three nabons neg 
a total of 123 bilateral agreements reducing tariffs on 45,000 
countries in 1939 accounted for three fourths of the foreign trade o e 
Because of the applicabon of the principle of most favored nabon trea 
GATT E effecbvely multilateral in character. It “. . . represents the mos 
prehensive acbon ever undertaken for the reducbon of barriers to interna 
trade.”^® 

“From every point of view, the Agreement is unprecedented 
and importance in the history of intemabonal trade. It is a demon ^ 
of the kind of construcbve work that the UN can do in the economic 
The Agreement is the first major step to be taken by important 
to reverse the trend toward trade restricbon and economic isolafaon ^ 
has persisted throughout the world since the first world war.’ 

The text of the Havana Charter is in Dept. St. Publ. No. 3117 (GPO, b ^ex- 
proposed drafts are in Dept. St. Pubis. Nos. 2598 and 2728 (GPO, 1946). see 

cerpts from the Charter are printed in Decade of American Foreign Policy, pp- ^ited 

also “The Restoration of International Trade,” Int. Condi., No. 434, Oct. 1947. iy mediate 
States and England in 1950 and 1951 indicated that they would not press for J® 
ratification of the Charter. Motions at 

^ Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 21, 1948, p. 373. The American negoua ^ g, 
Geneva (and since) were carried on under the authorization of the Reciprocal T*®°nY6-977' 
ment Act as passed in 1934 and since renewed. See also 1947-48 UN 'iearhodk, pp- ° g 0 g. 
Some good background reading on the tariff problem will be found in Hill, °P' book, 
371 and 376-384; a good summary of the Havana Charter will be found m m Trada 
pp. 384-389. Further worth-while references are: Clair Wilcox, A Charter for Wor 
(Macmillan, 1949); and P. W. Bidwell and William Diebold, Jr., “The United ota 
the'lTO,” in Int. Condi., No. 449, Mar. 1949. ^ 2983 

Analysis of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Dept. St. Publ. 

(GPO, 1947), p. 3. 
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Itkisbeen ofRcially cslimatfcl thnt llie \'al»c of ^ Ijillion dollaii: annually 
United Stales by GATT amount to approxuna c > concessions made 

in terms of the 1939 dollar value of our exports, a terms, 

by the United States nm to about 1.70 b.lbon .^p^^ts. 

representing in tbc latter ease seventy -cig igS^i and may 

The tariff concessions made by GATT arc me m^ -^reements on tariff non- 
be extended beyond that date. G.MT a so , similar hindrances to 

discrimination, import quotas, customs fonnabtms, 

the flow of international commerce. Xnneev France, in 1949; at 

Further bargaining sessions were in 1931 and 1932 . Tlicse 

Torquay, England, in 1950-1931; and again a , |,inding or reducing ta . s 
have resulted in hundreds of bilateral . .. tariffs since the en o 

on literally thousands of items. Tlic net ree l j.^j,iatcd, and thus consi er 
World War II arc far larger than is genera v . PP ^^jj^icred by 
able progress has been made in factors in intemationa 

opinion to be one of the most seriously enpp .. ^ Honal 

and domestic economic reconstruction. Union. As soon as 

>T;.c Mcruaiiond Telecom nuuucorion^;;^,l,„,s arose 
communication by tekerapb became com ’ balances, an 

struction of l.-noc%.ni;ment of intcrnatronal „nd it arose m I860 


when twenty states created the In c ‘ communica t^venty-seven 

body assumed functions relating to tc “^P ^ result 0 '' j,ody, the 

came the first Radio-Telegraph Con establishing • 

states became parties to a ^^^‘'^.*^,032 at a ‘^^"^‘^'^^"^nication Union, xvith 
Radio-Telegraph Union. Jlational of the Union 

were amalgamated into the 1" and mdio- ^ an organization 

jurisdiction over telegraphs, telcp ^ ^ ^ight be esp*^ Tnternational Frequency 
and its central Bureau are tfiose " .^l^j^yjargcd ^dio frequencies so that 

with this name. One major duty f | allocation 0 r another. Not only 
Registration Board) is the jamming into hand.s 

one country’s stations are not ' -j^nt tlmy gjal, and military. Another 
ure frequencies assigned to a -s ‘^^^time, telephone and telegraph 

reserved for various types of events hy ^yndaries.®^ _ 

RmcHon of ITU is to work out ^ .ntcmaliona‘ , organization. , . since 
messages may be exchanged ^\riAs of 

The UN Educational dm m^^^ the mission of UNES 

wars begin in the minds of mcm ^ a nn^l^ ^tdee, but they were &-- 

of peace must be constructed. pf to its constitution, Tlmt c- -- 

elated; the original ■words 'S'O'^ tbe 

over by UNESCO and xvritten ^^grhooT<’ pP 

1047 "^^ ^ 

On ITU in general, see I 



. .othenvise attempt improvement Of 

natives in modem agricultural me*o , an assistance, 

local social-economic condittoi^.^ ^“".^^''^thereconstmc- 

UNESCO heeds the rec^u -ccinns to give advice on Tntel- 

and frequently it has edu^atio^^ I^^®"°^^X^-^*rrationalistic 

tion of local school Jen much textboolcs, and it 

lectual Cooperation, UNE CO ^ ^j^esCO has 

and militaristic frame\Nor obiectiv'ity of such ^ various 

has begun attempts to increase the ol^^ the distinctive fea^“°J^^ 
also started a number of inquin^ omoting mutual ^ conference 

national cultures, wth the aim ^ jnind it g Association, 

erance. With somewhat sinul^ international Political Sci ational 

in 1949 which decided to create ^ ^ ^ phenomena and the m 

in order to encourage the stu 35 diverse activi- 

interchange of data t UNESCO engage hi so Commission 

Many have been 'vomed lest ^iticism has been 

ties as to be unable to comp e e undertake. ^ ac Reeded; thus 

listed no fewer than 147 pmjectt f^i has bee^ 

directed at the -S^^git^atet a relative ^p,dly. as 

UNESCO is now tendmg to gsults can be 

p^cdcble projeots in 

its Director-General stated ^ andthepeop 

. •r.. i-Tio fa 


UNESCO must “"rraii-ASTte 

placed in it It must, *« ^fl,eresooini!f “*^ ty ,35)5, ot 

Lte that it <=“ ““Ijf E to””'’ t a todicd enleq.m« shU » 
and meaning cf more tia” ” 

carefuUy earned out Valley 

the mdimentary stage. vr-cr-n s efforts ^rneram 

r 
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„en. to proceed* .o Ure point to ■. . ^*g"”™rl^±trof to 


and 


U,es has been a com^n cause, toughout the Usto., of 
picion and misto ^^.w^n dre peop te rf the Iteheoto 

diSerences have sJl too often broken rnto war ■ Em 
defenses of peace is an appealing enterpns , ^ ^,iTnstances UNESCO 

of defining and practical planning. Under f ^ ^eteri- 

could conceivably prevent a war; at the opposite ext , speeches.®® 

orate into a tea party of proper people maldng hands-across-t - ^ 

A mere listing of part of UNESCO’s operations will afford some co 
of its field of work. It has purchased and distributed a sma 
surplus technical equipment to schools in devastated countn , 
for rebuilding and restoclcing libraries in such countries; prom 
national exchange of students, teachers, technicians, and others, on 
theory that, allough a visitor to a foreign land may n-essariy^ 
to love it, he will at least come to understand it and thus wU have p g 
along the rocky road of learning to live peaceably wiA it; ^ 

exhibits; sponsored a convention for duty-free importation o e u 
books and films; brought together experts from fifteen states to dra a 
versal Copyright Convention; and started a group of scholars on tne 
pilation of a six-volume history of mankind. 

At the initiative of the Brazilian government and with the 
of several others, UNESCO is helping to manage the International ® 

of the Hylean Amazon. This is a far-reaching project which aims at solu o ^ 
of many of the still puzzling problems of living and working under 
climatic and other conditions; accordingly it brings together in one 
team physiographers, agronomists, biologists, botanists, anfhropo ogis 
ethnologists, and others whose specialties may contribute to the common 
Another undertaking is the “pilot project in fundamental education w ic 
began in the Marbial Valley, Haiti, in 1948. Here again a concerted 
is attempted on a complex problem; the tasks are to clean up water supp 
teach sanitation and public health, teach basic reading and writing, tram 

T* 32*7 

52 See 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 712-713; Vecade of American Foreign P'^re.’ 

One skould also read Reinhold Niebuhr’s “Theory and Practice of UNESCO, m 

Feb. 1950, pp. 3-11. ^ ■ o*-i- nn a very 

53 UNESCO does not represent a wholly new idea; it had a^ count^art _ qJ 
limited and largely unofficial scale during the League of Nations period. A Imet su 

this background is found in The Defences of Peace, Part 11, Dept. St. Publ. No.^ associ- 
19461 Tip. 1-8. The old International Institute of Intellectual Cooperabon, E°rme y 
ated the League, has been absorbed into UNESCO. On UNESCO, see H. • 
“International Culhnral Cooperation,” Int. Conctl, No. 415, Nov. 1945; ^®vjxtescO,” 
Peace,” ibid.. No. 424, Oct. 1946, pp. 440-468; H. E. Wilson, Development of U IN Jh 
ibid.. No. 431, May 1947; and "UNESCO 1947-48," ibid.. No. 438 Fel^ 1948. pp^ 

See also 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 703-721; and Waldo G. Lelani The Role 
of UNESCO,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Summer 1949, pp. 274-297. 
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>• The Ueivesd Fesid Union. The aristocrat ot the mtemadonal adm • 
istradve agencies is toe Universal Postal Union (UPU). It . the 
of them all! tracing its lineage back to the is 

was superseded in 1875 by the present UPU. The Untvetsal , 

no met'e advertising elaimi no other international organization ean cl^ J 
so many parUcipants, since tire UPU ineludes ivithin its membershjp ata 
every state and tenitory in the world. The reason for this large “ 

siml Uiat tire advantages ot belonging to UPU are so great and so 

In pre-UPU days one desirous of mailing a letter to a foreign coun ry ^ 
his ou-n arrangements and took liis own chances with transoceanic and forei^^ 
mail systems, and the ensuing confusion was one of the wonders of the wor . 
UPU’s Convention ended this situation simply by declaring that the pos ^ 
systems of member states are to be regarded as one postal umt; thus inai 
dropped in a postbox in country A will bear its stamps and A will receive e 
revenue; states B. C, and D, across which it passes en route to ite destination, 
will handle it as they would tlieir own, and state E will deliver it to 
addressee.^® No detailed accounting is made by states B, C, and D of how many 
pieces of A’s mail tliey carry daily; but one two-week period every three years 
is set aside for a spot check to determine the volume of mad each transport 
for llie others, and payments are made on the basis of the poundage carrie 
during tliat period. The system works so smoothly tliat most citizens are never 
even aware of its existence. The long and efficient record of UPU gives testi 
mony to tlie fact that nations can and will cooperate with one another when 
the selfish and mutual advantages of so doing are sufficiently apparent. UPU 
is so useful that even tlie Soviet Union belongs to it.^° 


tts Vurjiosc and Its rhllosophy (Public Adairs Press, Washington, 1948), passim, bat 
cially pp. 13, 20, 2S. 29, 40, 47, and 09. The U.S. National Commission for UNESCO was 
il l up pursuant to Uic congressional joint resolution wliicli authorized the President to 
membership In UNESCO. Composed of 100 representatives of learned societies, governme 
ofiicials, and others, it nds-iscs tlie State Department and tlie United States delegations 
UNESCO meetings. The text of tlie law creating it and other useful documents will Im *9”'' 
in U.S. National Commission for UNESCO: Report on the First Meeting, Sept. 1946, lJup . 
St. Publ.No.2720 (GPO, 1947). „ 

Sec John F. Sly, “The Genesis of the Universal Postal Union,” Inf. Concil., No. > 
Oct. 1927. , ij ■, re- 

In late 1930 UPU issued a new directory listing all post ofEccs in the ,0 

places a 1937 edition. U.V Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1950, p. 434. The UPU Convention is in 19 l<-i^ 
UN Yearbook, pp. 893-900. 1 t , 1 . om- 

*’Only two other specialized agencies can make tliis claim: tlie International I elec 
munication Union and the World .Meteorological Organization. The USSU originall) >e 
longed to WHO, but h.as withdrawn. It is an interesting commentary on the Soviet 
professed championing of the cause of impoverished and downtrodden humanity J ^ 
participates in few if any UN activities designed to improve humanity’s lot. In 19ol u • 
meeting cf ECOSOC the American representative. Mr. Isador Lubin. wearied of I'uss 
.ailcgalions that the money spent for re.arrnament should h.ave been des oted to some , 

vocal welfare, and asked a smes of questions: how much has the USSU contributed to s 
ssvifare creanirations .as lllO? WHO? UNICEF? Tlie answer in each ca,sc was: Not one 
red ruble." 
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V ^ to s&y 

soon literaUy tons of plasma, ^ulon^'f 

of medical personnel) ^gtralia, Belgium, Brazil, ® , 

United States, tlie Soviet Union, epidemic, whicli at its p P 

South Africa, and a dozen otlier s a • eaiised 3000 deatlis per ^ j j,. 

at a rate of more dian 1000 cases per day The c^^ ^ee 
brought under control in six weeks c d but m 
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not a single case spread to ^ epidemic. Seldom if Yet less 

times lower dian in tlie prece g ^ nations to work og ^^p^^^^by 
so dramatic an lustration o ^ ^ Soviet Union, s r 
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There are air eslmiated 300 million annual cases of malaria ^ ' 

I, Mis ahoo. three million persons a year and it ineapaertates 
ylt it can be controlled by spraying of DDT. " 'esrdts rn to matter 
were obtained by a WHO mission to Italy, which reduced the 
malaria deaths from 386 in 1945 to 285 in 1946 to 93 in and X 
of 1949 the disease was nearly wiped out in Italy. Thailand has een c p 
rid of malaria. In Greece, which had averaged over one miUion cases y y, 
incidence was reduced hy 80 percent by 1948, and it was estimated that th 
malaria-control program there had saved more than thirty miUion man-days 
agricultural work alone.« This is one of the projeets, previously referred , 

which WHO and FAO properly work side by side. 

The second major point of attack, tuberculosis, kills between four a 
6ve milUon people a year, but it too can be controUed. The ^ntitabercu osi 
campaign has been jointly conceived and promoted by WHO and UNI j 
together with the Danish Red Cross and its Scandinavian associates, i 
campaign aims at testing some 100 million children (half of them in Europ 
and immunizing with BCG vaccine those who show a negative reaction 
Tuberculosis claims 500,000 lives annually in India, but it was not practicab e 
to ship BCG from Europe to the Far East; therefore WHO experts set up a 
laboratory in Madras for its production and then trained Indian persohne o 


operate it.'*® . 

As to venereal diseases, figures on incidence and mortaHty are large y 
educated guesses; one oSicial estimate of the mortality from syphilis simp y 
places the figure at “millions” and states that the annual rate of acquired i ec 
tions is somewhere between twenty and 100 million. Figures for gonorrhea run 
two or three times higher.'*® Although more difficult to control, these diseases 
need not be allowed to run riot, and WHO is attacking them with the same 


vigor shown in other instances. 

In September 1947, WHO learned from the Egyptian government of ® 
outbreak of cholera in that country. WHO swung into action at once, an 


See 1947-48 UN Yearhook, p. 912. Malaria-control teams of 'WHO work in many 
other countries as well; see Inf. Org., Nov. 1950, p. 684. , . 

■“BCG (Bacillus Calmette-Guerin) has been used for a long time in Europe, but 
until comparatively recently in the United States. It is worthless or worse when 
to one who has tubercidosis, but it is 80 percent effective as a preventive for those w 
have not been exposed. Someone bas calculated that it cost some $245,000 to kill an ene y 
soldier in World War II, but that it costs only about ten cents for the BGG that may sa 

Until 1950, BCG was available only in liquid form, which, to be effective, ***'*^^^ 
used within ten days of production; hence the laboratory in Madras. In 1950, however, B 
in powdered form was perfected, and it is effective for one year after production. ^ . 

Sec 1947-48 UN Yearhook, p. 914. Further information on 'WHO activities 
in the monthly WHO Newsletter; sec, for example, the summary for 1950 in the Jan. 1 
issue. has started a program, conducted and financed jointly with 'UOTCEF and 

Haitian government, which in 1950-1952 attempted to inject with penicillin every ?**/ 
Haiti’s 3,500,000 inhabitants in the hope of wiping out venereal disease, which mte 
25 percent of the population, and yaws, which infects 85 percent. 
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„e .. U... r a";:. 

a patter ot tact, been a Meteorological Organ- 

sels conference in 1853, and i n^ociation of the directors 

atn-L la, to members would be states rator ton 

was to creation o£ to World Meteorological Orgai^tion (W 

later came to be related with to Unitrf Nations. Tb® 

of the WMO came into force m 1950, havmg been ratifl y 

thirty states, including the United States/s r rtPiwork of 

The purposes of the organization are facilitation of a larg 
observation stations and interobange o( data; standardisation 
and uniform publication of tbeir results! and promohon of rKcarcb and tra^g 
in meteorology. SpecificaUy, in the last few years WMO has been atte p^^ g 
to achieve international comparison of meteorological mstruinen , ^ 
standardization of observations, and increased exchange of information; 
has stressed the need of coUaboration between itself and ICAO and 11 U. 


It will be apparent from the foregoing pages that all ten of the prese 
specialized agencies have at least one thing in common: all are contnbu g 
their particular skills to an attack on significant socio-economic problems con- 
fronting the world. Individually and as a team they have some major accom- 
plishments to their credit aheady, and far greater results can be expecte^ 
when long-range projects come to fruition. It now becomes our task to examine 
briefly another type of approach to some of the same world difficulties— an 
approach that employs many of the same agencies. 

“POINT FOUR” AND THE UN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

► President Trumans “Point Four.” In his inaugural address on 
20, 1949, President Truman stated four features of American foreign policy, o 
which the fourth was as follows: 

. . . We must embark on a bold new program for making the g, 

our scientific advances and industrial progress available for the impr 
ment and growth of under-developed areas. ... , 

I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples 
benefits of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them rea 
their aspirations for a better life. And, in cooperation ivith other na o > 
■we should foster capital investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, through e 

The WMO convention was signed in 1947; the United States ratified in 1949. Th 
text is in Docs. Am. For. Reis., 1949, pp. 424-430. 
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^ey are reasonably prosperous s^fecMn November 1950; see Docs. 

The Secreta^ expressed the same thought m another speecn 1 

Am. For. Reis., 1950, p. 14. t, • • •crr>r,<» in Many Distressed Areas, 

51 Felix Belair, Jr., Pomt Four Bringing Hope A York Tim 

rr.. on loss. D. E5. Reprinted by permission ot tn e p. 
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the United States government and Oklahoma A. and M. Oouege. o 
June 15, 1952, p. 18. 
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priation was small, for the fiscal year 1952 some 200 million dollars was set 
aside for this and for the American contribution to tlie parallel UN program, 
of which more wll be said in a moment. The program has been run by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in the Department of State, which, 
however, by tlie Mutual Security Act of 1951 was brought under tlie co- 
ordinating jurisdiction of the Mutual Security Agency. 

^ Origitis of the UN Program. Botli tlie Preamble and Article 1 of the 
Charter made tlie solution of economic and social problems prime tasks of the 
UN. The ver}’ first Assembly, cognizant of this responsibility, and . . con- 
sidering tliat some Member nations may need e.vpert advice in the various 
fields of economic, social and cultural development . . referred to ECOSOC 
in 1946 the problem of finding ways and means to grant tlie necessary assist- 
ance. Tlius from the vciy^ beginning the UN has been alive to its social- 
technical-economic duties to tlie world. 

In two resolutions of 19iS tlie Assembly asked ECOSOC to study the 
problem of economic development and authorized the Secretarj’-General to 
send teams of e.vperts, arrange fellowships for foreign training, and assist gov- 
ernments in obtaining technical personnel and equipment. The poh'cy was laid 
down that the countries requesh'ng aid should do as much as possible of the 
work themselves, that die assistance should not represent foreign interfference 
in domestic matters, that it should be gii’en only through governments, and 
that it should be designed to meet local needs.®® Stimulated by these resolu- 
tions, ECOSOC asked the Secretaiy'-General to report on the measures already 
devised along die lines of technical assistance. ^Vhen completed, this report 
well exemplified die manifold technical activities of die UN.®® 

^ The Technical Assistance Conference, 1950. In June 1950 a UN Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference met, attended by delegates from forty-sLx UN 
member states, from 9 diat belonged to one or another of the spedalized agen- 
cies but not to the UN, and from ten of die agencies diemselves. Tlie Con- 
ference approved the expanded Technical Assistance Program (TAP), and 
delegates pledged a total of about twenty million dollars for operating die 
program through 1951. This budget was allotted as follows: to UN, 23 percent; 

“ Text in Int. Concil., No. 452, June 1949, pp. 487-489. Some of the activities of the 
Secretary-General under this authorization are discussed by E. R. Henson in Clyde Eagleton, 
1949 Annual Review of UN Affairs (New York University Press, 1950), pp. 217-281. See 
also 1947-48 UN Ycarhook, pp. 650-661; 1948-49 UN Yearbooh pp. 432-458. A very good 
statement of the personal and political problems confronting UN e.xpert missions is that by 
Peter and Dorothea Franck, "Implementation of Technical Assistance," Inf. Concil., No. 468, 
Feb. 1951, pp. 61-80. The first UN mission was that to Haiti in 1948. See Misfon to Haiti: 
Report of the UN Mission of Technical Assistance to the Republic of Haiti, UN Sales 
No. 1949.II.B.2 (UN, Lake Success, 1949); also Marian Ne.al, "UN Programs in Haiti," 

Int. Concil, No. 468, Feb. 1951, especially pp. 81-102. For a report of another mission, see 
Albert Lepawsky, "The Bolivian Operation,’ Int. Concil, No. 479, Mar. 1952. 

See Technical Assistance for Econojnic Development: Plan for an expanded coopera- 
tive program through the UN and the specialised agencies, UN Sales No. 1949.n.B.I (UN, 
Lake Success, 1949). 
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to FAO, 29 percent; to WHO, 22 percent; to UNESCO, 14 percent; to ILO, 
11 percent; and to ICAO, 1 percent. These sums will be in addition to regular 
UN budgets for normal operations. The United States pledged twelve million 
dollars, on condition that its contribution should not exceed 60 percent of the 
total. This money comes from appropriations for the Point Fomr and related 
programs. 

>The Technical Assistance Board and the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee. The administrative machinery had been agreed upon in 1949 by the 
Assembly.®’’ The Secretary-General was to establish (through the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination) a Technical Assistance Board (TAB), to 
consist of the executive heads of the specialized agencies participating in the 
program, with himseK as chairman.®® TAB is the agency to which recjuests for 
assistance are submitted, and it makes the decisions as to which shall be 
granted. It in turn reports to the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC) of 
ECOSOC, which consists of aU the members of the latter. TAC is designed as 
a supervisory, policy-making body which decides disputes passed up from 
TAB and acts in general as ECOSOC’s right-hand man in administering the 
program. 

^National vs. International Action. It appears that both the Point Four 
and the UN technical-assistance programs are to go along side by side and in 
some cases hand in hand. There has been considerable argument as to whether 
the United States should “go it alone” in this matter or cooperate fuUy with 
the UN. On behalf of the former plan it is argued tliat one government can 
develop and execute a program expeditiously, whereas the UN may delay. To 
this there is doubtless some trutli, aWiough tlie United States has been in no 
great hurry to implement its own program. On behalf of the UN approach 
there are other arguments beyond the general one of the desirability of chan- 
neling all international programs through the UN and thus developing the habit 
of international joint action. There is probably less danger of old-fashioned 
imperialism and political domination when loans are made by an international 
agency than when one state makes tlie loans, and the UN obviously can draw 
upon more funds and tap more reservoirs of technical skills than can any one 
state. United States policy thus far has kept one foot in each of these camps. 

^Private vs. Governmental Loans. Another major problem, as yet un- 
solved, has to do with the source of the immense amount of capital that must 
ultimately be found for some features of the industrial-development programs. 

See Int. Org., Nov. 1949, pp. 761-771; ibid., Nov. 1950, pp. 710-713. The whole TAP 
demonstrates the functioning of UN machinery: the basic work on its formulation was done 
in the Secretariat and a subcommission of the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission (since abolished) of ECOSOC. The subcommission’s work went through the 
commission and ECOSOC to the Assembly, which after making further revisions took final 
action. 

Because of their highly specialized functions, UPU and ITO are not involved in the 
program or represented on TAB. The other agencies do participate. 
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>The Future of TAP. Even before TAP could be said to have moved 
into high gear, the UN could report that by 1952 forty-five governments had 
signed 252 agreements for some form of technical assistance, which together 
with the numerous fellowships, seminars, and other activities of TAP indi- 
cated a considerable degree of initiative. However, at the sixth Assembly 
(1951-1952), although fifty-one governments pledged aid to TAP, their total 
pledges amounted to only 18.8 mfilion dollars. A major burden is laid upon 
the UN, not only because the Secretariat must function where there is no 
specialized agency but also because the task of coordinating aU the people and 
organizations involved is immense.®** 

Some there are who gloomily predict complete failure for the entire TAP; 
only time and experience can vindicate or disprove them. In this connection 
wise words were spoken in the Assembly by the outstanding New Zealand 
diplomat Sir Carl Berendsen: ‘Tine words butter no parsnips. Fine words fill 
no stomachs. . . . Amongst the greatest fallacies of our time is the apparently 
unshakable belief that, once you have passed a resolution, you have done some- 
thing. . . . The aim of this Organization clearly must be words followed by 
deeds.”®^ Certainly if the Technical Assistance Program is implemented by 
men of vision, wisdom, and efiBciency, great glory will be reflected upon the 
UN; and by the same token, the discredit resulting from a botched job would 
be exceedingly hard to live down. 
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CHAPTER 21 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


F or centuries statesmen and dreamers alike have envdsioned a day to 
come when nations would dwell under a “rule of law,” just as individuals 
do. Little by little progress has been made toward the ideal condition in 
which international disputes will be settled by courts of justice rather than by 
the force of the militarily strong. Gradually there has been constructed a fairly 
inclusive although never complete network of bilateral and multilateral treaties 
providing for arbitration and judicial settlement; and, largely unknow to 
the general public, literally himdreds of international disputes have been 
settled by the means provided by these treaties. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND CODIFICATION 

A major weakness of international law is the fact tliat tliere is no interna- 
tional lawgiver with powers comparable to those of a national legislature. 
However, two practices help plug this gap: first, there have been, in the past 
century, an impressive number of international conferences that have drafted 
“law-making treaties”— that is, treaties that lay down with considerable pre- 
cision the law on one subject or a group of related subjects.^ Here is a legislative 
process in action. Secondly, one should not assume that law can be made only 
by a legislature; this mistake should certainly not be made by Englishmen or 
Americans, who hve under the common law. The very origin and growth of 
this judge-made law is proof that law can be made by courts as well as by 
legislatures. On the international level, too, courts have for many years been 
building up what is by now a fairly impressive body of case. law. 

^ The ’Nuremberg Trials. The most dramatic recent example of judge- 
made law on the international level is found in the hotly debated Niuremberg 
trials of German war criminals, after World War II. The whole procedure of 
these trials has been roundly condemned by many as constituting an ex "post 
facto travesty on justice, and it has been just as ardently supported by others 
as representing the making of an international common law. The victors could, 

^ For concrete evidence of accomplishments along these lines, consult Manley O. Hud- 
son s seven-volume compilation entitled International Legislation ( Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Washington, 1931-1941), in which hundreds of such treaties are 
reprinted. 
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action but because of the certain foreknowledge that state B could retaliate in 
the same or other matters. This is not a matter of international law or even of 
morality, but simply of tough-minded calculation that the price is too high. 
The possibihty of retaliation does, nevertheless, act as a very real restraining 
force in relations between nations. 

> Codification. Manifestly a court system cannot function at anything 
approaching maximum effectiveness in the absence of a reasonably definite 
body of law, and the widespread recognition of this fact has impelled numerous 
individuals and associations to attempt a codification of one or more aspects of 
international law. Attempts were made in this direction by agencies of the 
League of Nations, but they largely failed. In an earher chapter reference has 
been made to the efforts of the Organization of American States along this line. 
More recently the United Nations has begun to join in this work.® The Preamble 
to the Charter sets forth as one of the aims of the organization “to establish 
conditions imder which justice and respect for the obhgations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained”; Article 
1(1) states one of the organizations purposes to be the settlement of inter- 
national disputes “in conformity with the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law”; and Article 13 lays upon the General Assembly the duty of ini- 
tiating studies and making recommendations “. . . encouraging the progressive 
development of international law and its codification.” 

^ The International Law Commission. In execution of the last mandate 
quoted above, the Assembly in 1947 established an International Law Commis.- 
sion (ILC), to consist of fifteen experts who were to serve in their individual 
capacities rather than as governmental delegates. The Commission was or- 
dered to . . . siurvey the whole field of international law with a view to selecting 
topics for codification, having in mind existing drafts, whether governmental 
or not. The Assembly also reserved the right to submit in future specific 
proposals for study with a view to their possible codification, and it has done 
so on several occasions. In 1951 the Commission recommended to the Assembly 
that its members be appointed for terms of six to nine years and required to 
devote full time to their functions; this was suggested largely because the 
Commission s long-range codification projects have been seriously delayed by 
the Assembly s frequent requests that they be laid aside in favor of some 
particular piece of research.® 


T Toward World Law." New York Times Magazine, 

1W8) Clyde Eaglelon, International Government (Ronald, rev. ed, 

•* For the text of Ae Assembly’s organic resolution of Nov. 21, 1947, and of the ILC 
Statut^see 194/ -^8 UA earhook, pp. 210-213; also 1948-49 VN Yearbook, pp. 32-33, 945. 

For example, xvnen in 1948 the Assembly approved the genocide convention and 
opened it for signa^re, it ashed tlie ILC to study the question of the desirability of establish- 
ing an mtcmabonal judicial organ for the trial of persons accused of genocide. 1948-^9 UN 
yearbook, pp. 959-960. In 1950 the ILC stated as its opinion that it was both possible and 
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duties of states, which were to include: conducting international relations 
according to international law, observing legal obligations, peacefully settling 
disputes, refraining from intervening in or fomenting civil strife in another 
state, refusing to recognize territor)' acquired by the illegal use of force, and 
giving due respect to human rights without distinction as to sex or color. 

The International Law Commission has other codification projects before 
it. It has undertaken, for example, to codify tlie laws of the high seas, treaties, 
arbitral procedure, and territorial waters; it has made a study of the ways 
and means of making the evidence of customary international law more readily 
available.” These are, as the international lawyer well knows, tasks of great 
difficulty but of commensurate importance. It may be repeated that interna- 
tional adjudication cannot develop fully without increasingly precise defini- 
tion of the law that the courts are to apply. Since it is tlie function of the 
International Law Commission to provide tlie foundations for this definition, 
it is apparent that its activities are of primary importance for the long-range 
development of a peaceful world order. Most of tlie work of codification is 
still before us, but one must learn to walk before he can run. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 

^The “World Court” The Permanent Court of International Justice, 
more commonly known as the World Court, was the League’s solution to die 
problem of international judicial settlement of disputes. Although a certain 
fiction of separation between League and Court was maintained, the latter was 
in effect the judicial arm of the former, and tliis relationship, considerably 
clarified, was carried over into the UN. The UN Charter specifically recognizes 
the International Court of Justice as “the principal judicial organ of tlie UN” 
and thus integrates it into the entire peace-preserving structure. 

The last pre-World-War-II terms of member judges expired in 1939, after 
which they continued to hold office on a prowsional basis. In January 1946 
all the remaining judges resigned, and in April of that year the League Assem- 
bly formally abolished the old court, thus clearing the way for its successor. 

^Development of the Present Court. During and immediately after 
World War II, discussions were held on both sides of the Atlantic as to what 
sort of international judicial organ might be used after the war. The British 
government in 1943-1944 set a committee of experts to work on problems of 
judicial policy; the Dumbarton Oaks conferees in 1944 agreed that there 
should be a court but made no attempt to draft a statute; and in April 1945 a 
UN Committee of Jurists, representing forty-four states, met in Washington 
to draft a provisional statute for submission to the San Francisco Conference. 
All this preliminary spadework facilitated the discussions at the UNCIO, which 
culminated in an arrangement under which a legally different court would 

® 1948-49 UN Yearhodk, pp. 945-949. 
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change at any one time. The first elections were held early in 1946, and late 
in 1948 the five retiring members who had drawn the tliree-year terms were 
re-elected for the full nine years. 

The Court, hlce its predecessor, sits in tlie Carnegie Peace Palace at the 
Hague, Netherlands, and it held its first meeting there in 1946. The judges 
are to have no other occupations and are to remain at the scat of the Court 
except during judicial vacations, so tliat tlieir services will be readily available; 
for these duties, wlrich dius far have not been excessively strenuous, they 
receive salaries of $20,000; an extra $4800 goes to tire President, who Ls chosen 
for a three-year term by vote of his colleagues. A quorum is nine, and decisions 
are taken by simple majority. No appeal may be taken from a decision of tlie 
Court, but revision may be sought on grounds of discover)' of vital facts un- 
known to the Court at tlie time of decision. While the judges are at the Hague 
or traveling on official business, they are accorded diplomatic immunity. 

In this connection it should be observ’ed tliat the judges are neither 
chosen by their home governments nor officially responsible to tliem. Tlie 
procedure of nomination through tlie Hague Court of Arbitration’s national 
groups was selected widi the intention tliat men be chosen for the bench on 
the basis of their individual reputations as jurists rather tlian according to 
whatever domestic poUtical standing they might have. Thus an American 
citizen who is a member of the Court’s bench is in no way tlie United States 
representative on the Court.^- 

^ Membership. Under Article 93 of the Charter all members of the UN 
are automatically members of the Court, and nonmembers may be admitted 
on conditions estabhshed by the Assembly upon Council recommendation. 
In 1948 Switzerland became the first nonparticipant to be admitted to Court 
membership; it was followed in 1949 by Liechtenstein.” 

^Jurisdiction. Since the membership of the Court is confined to states, 
it follows that only states, and not private individuals, may be parties to suits 
before it. But, although suits may be brought before the Court, it does not 
have general compulsory jurisdiction over its members; the nearest approach 
to compulsory jurisdiction is found in Article 36 of the Statute, which provides 
that the jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which tlie parties refer 
to it and all matters specially provided for in the Charter of the UN or in 
treaties and conventions in force.” Proceeding further in Article 36 one comes 
to the optional clause, under which a member state may accept compulsory 

” Mr. Green Hackworth, wlio was Legal Adviser of the Department of State from 1925 
until 1946, was in the latter year elected to Uie Court. He had been chairman of the UN 
Committee of Jurists, which had drafted a preliminary Statute of tlie International Court 
prior to the San Francisco UNCIO. 

Court expenses are a p^ of the UN budget and consequently are paid by member 
states. Since Switzerland and Liechtenstein do not thus contribute to tne costs of maintaining 
the Court, the Assembly has assessed a share of those costs to each of them; Switzerland’s 
share is 1.55 percent and Liechtenstein’s .04 percent. 
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diction from old to new court. In addition, hvo litigating states are always 
free to negotiate a special treaty under which the matter in dispute will be 

submitted to the decision of the Court. 

However the case arises, the Court is to decide legal disputes on the basis 
of international treaties, customs, and generally recognized principles of law, 
together with judicial decisions and the writings of qualified publicists. Further- 
more (continues Article 38 of the Statute) the statement above ". . . shall not 
prejudice the power of the Court to decide a case ex aequo et hono [according 
to what is just and good], if the parties agree thereto.” 

> Enforcement of Decisions. On reading the preceding paragraphs, one 
may be tempted to observe that compulsory jurisdiction which exists only when 
it is volimtarily accepted is a bladeless knife wthout a handle. When he is 
further informed that there is no definite enforcement machinery behind the 
Court’s decisions, his hoots of derision may well be audible for miles. The 
fact of the matter is that, historically speaking, enforcement of international 
arbitral or judicial decisions has not been so high an obstacle as one might 
assume: the real difficulty has been to persuade nations to agree to judicial 
settlement of their dispute. Once that has been accomplished, the decisions 
have normally been carried out in good faith. The primary problem has been 
inducement, not enforcement. 

The UN Charter is brief on the point of enforcement, sajdng only (in 
Article 94) that each member agrees to comply vifh decisions of die Court, 
and that in case of nonexecution of a decision the aggrieved party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may make such recommendations or 
decisions as it deems necessary. Presumably noncompliance with a decision 
would affect the peace of the world and thus would fall within the purview of 
the Council in any case, with or without Article 94. ^^fflatever military force 
may ultimately be made available to the Council may be used for Court as 
well as other enforcement pmrposes. 

^Advisory Opinions. There are numerous circumstances in which t%vo 
parties may have a disagreement of a legal nature which for some reason they 
do not vidsh to submit to judicial settlement. In this case a third party in the 
form of an international organization may have an interest in obtaining an 
imbiased solution to the problem; or legal advice may be needed where tliere 
is no lawsuit at all. The League had prowded that in such a situation the 
World Court hand down advisory opinions at the request of the Council or 
Assembly, and this procedure was in fact followed on twenty-seven occasions. 
Similar provision is now made by Article 96 of the Charter and Articles 65 to 
68 of the Statute. Opinions may be requested on any legal matter by the UN 
Council or Assembly, or on any legal matter within its own realm of competence 
by any specialized agency that has been authorized by the Assembly to make 
such a request. The Assembly has passed legislation that permits requests for 
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A strong propagandist note was struck with the final charge that the whole 
affair represented a British attempt to suppress democracy in Albania. 

The Cmmcil eventually appointed an investigating committee, which 
reported in March 1947. Two of its three members stated that in their opinion 
the mine field could not have been laid without Albania s knowledge, although 
they were not prepared to allege that the Albanian government itself was 
directly responsible for laying the field. The third representative-Oscar Lange, 
of Poland— plodded down the party fine by questioning whether a mine field 
really existed and, if it did, whether the Albanians had had anything to do 
with laying it. Upon presentation of this report to the Council the British 
representative proposed a resolution holding the Albanian government guilty 
of connivance in the laying of the mine field; but the motion was lost when it 
fell vmder the veto of the Soviet Union, which thereby protected its satellite. 
Further Coimcil action could not be expected, and in April 1947 the Council 
voted to refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice. 

There followed long drawn-out legal wrangles and pohtical maneuverings 
with which we need not concern omrselves; the major one had to do with the 
question whether the Court had jurisdiction, since Albania was not a member 
of the UN and had not directly accepted the Court’s jurisdiction. However, 
this problem was set at rest in March 1948, by a British-Albanian special agree- 
ment under which the case was submitted to the Court and the Comrt was 
asked (1) whether Albania was responsible under international law for die 
damage caused by the incident and whether it was hable to pay compensation, 
and (2) whether Britain had violated Albanian sovereignty by the unauthor- 
ized post-incident mine sweep. Arguments and investigations followed, and 
in April 1949 the verdict was announced. 

In its major points the decision represented a victory for the British point 
of view; the Court held ( 1 ) by eleven-to-five vote that Albania was responsi- 
ble for the damage to the British destroyers, since it must have known of the 
presence of the mines and yet gave no warning; (2) by fourteen-to-two vote 
that British destroyers did not violate Albanian sovereignty by using the strait; 
but (3) by unanimous vote that the subsequent British mine sweep was a 
violation of Albanian sovereignty.” 

This decision settied the law of the matter, but left open the amount of 
damages to be paid. The United Kingdom had claimed £,875,000, to cover 
compensation to persons injured and killed and repair and replacement of 
ships. Later in 1949 the Court dealt with this question by ordering Albania 

” There were sixteen judges in this case rather than the customary fifteen because 
Albama availed iteelf of Ae privilege extended by Article 31(2) of the Statute to appoint 
an ad hoc judge inasmuch as mere was no Albanian among the Court’s personnel, ^bania 
chose Igor Daxner, or the Czechoslovak Supreme Court. 
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priate argument the Court handed down its decision in 1951 The contention 
of Norway was clearly upheld; the Court approved the practice of drawing the 
territorial-water limit from headland to headland. There was of course no 
question of payment of damages to English fishermen, since according to this 
decision they had been arrested within territorial waters where they had no 
legal right to fish. Thus was set at rest a problem that had been disputed by 
these two countries for some forty-five years, and a principle was laid down 
that is certain to be of great interest to other maritime states. 

>-The Franco-Egyptian Case. Shortly after the start of the Anglo- 
Norwegian case, the French government instituted proceedings against Egypt. 
Some forty French nationals or protected persons had been placed in concen- 
tration camps and their property sequestrated by Egypt in 1948, at the time of 
the latter’s declaration of martial law because of the Palestine conflict. France 
maintained that the Egyptian action was in violation of a treaty of 1937. Early 
in 1950, however, the French government withdrew its suit, since the Egyptian 
measmres that had formed the basis of the original complaint had been with- 
drawn. Therefore no decision was necessary, and the Court removed the case 
from its docket. 

^The Colomhian-Peruvian Case. A third case was submitted to the 
Court in 1949; this was a dispute between Colombia and Peru over the nature 
and extent of the right of asylum. 'The background of the case is as follows: 
in October 1948 a rebellion took place in Peru, and the local authorities at- 
tempted to arrest one Victor Raul Haya de la Torre for its instigation. Three 
months later he took refuge in the Colombian embassy in Lima, and the 
Colombian ambassador, on the theory that Haya de la Torre was a political 
offender, asked the Peruvian government for safe conduct for him so that he 
could leave the country. Peru refused, on the ground that Haya de la Torre 
was a common criminal and was therefore entitled neither to the right of 
asylum nor to the requested safe conduct. After much debate the problem 
was submitted to the Court. 

The question turned largely on interpretation of two treaties, especially 
that of 1928 on asylum, which had been negotiated at the sixth International 
Conference of American States, at Havana. Colombia maintained that there- 
under it was entitled to qualify (i.e., define) as a political offender this man 
who had sought refuge in its embassy and Peru was under obligation to issue 
the safe conduct. Both points were denied by Peru. Therefore two questions 

Coi^ is often quite deliberate in its proceedings, relying heavily on \vritten 
rather Aan oral pkaings. Standsyd procedure is as follows: State A files vvith the Court a 
complaint ^amst B. Mter notice is given to B, A submits a memorial, B a countermemorial, 
A a reply, B a rejoinder; th^follow oral hearings and, finally, a decision. Several months 
may elapse behveen stages. Thus the English complaint was filed September 28, 1949, but 
oral arguments did not start until September 25, 1951; decision was rendered December 18. 
1951. 
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the one of greatest importance, and certainly the most publicized, is that 
brought by the United Kingdom against Iran because of the latter’s na- 
tionalization of its petroleum resources in 1951. The United Kingdom diarged 
violation of the od concession; but Iran maintained that oil nationalization was 
a matter of domestic jurisdiction and not a suitable subject for international 
arbitration or adjudication, and, further, that this was a private affair between 
the government of Iran on the one hand and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
on the other. However, both countries had previously accepted the optional 
clause of the Court’s Statute and were therefore bound to submit to the 
Court’s jurisdiction; secondly, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was not simply 
a private business venture but was owned mainly by the British government. 
When that government instituted proceedings before the Court, the Iranian 
government withdrew its acceptance of the optional clause. The ultimate out- 
come may depend upon nonjudicial factors, in wew of the tensions of the 
Cold War and the fact that the Iranian government has been in the grip of a 
fanatically nationalistic fever that has impelled it on occasion to go to irrational 
extremes. 

In 1950 France filed a case against the United States based upon the lat- 
ter’s preferential claims under certain French-Moroccan treaties. One such 
treaty specified that no Moroccan laws or regulations could be applied to 
American citizens \vithout the consent of the American government. In 1948 
the Moroccan government subjected certain American imports to Hcensing 
requirements and the United States claimed \dolation of the treaty. The purpose 
of the French suit is to determine the treaty rights involved. 

In 1951 England and France ashed the Court to determine the o^vnership 
of the Minquiers and Ecrehous Islands, which are located in the Enghsh 
Channel southwest of Cherbourg, A mild dispute as to sovereignty over these 
islands has been going on for generations ■without greatly bothering either 
country, for the islands are small and uninhabited. Whichever way the Court 
holds, England and France have already reached advance agreement as to 
fishing rights in the area. 

Another case arose in 1951; the Greek government brought a claim against 
the English on the grounds that the latter had damaged the rights of N. E. 
Ambatielos, a Greek shipowner. In 1919 Mr. Ambatielos had had a contract 
with Britain for the purchase of ships, winch England did not deliver on time, 
thus causing financial loss to Mr, Ambatielos. 

In still another case originating in 1951 the government of Liechtenstein 
claimed that damages were payable by the government of Guatemala as com- 
pensation for the interrment, expulsion, and confiscation of proper^ owned 
by a Mr. Nottebohm, a Liechtenstein national. 

Most of the pending cases, however they are ultimately decided, are 
unlikely to affect greatly the peace of the world; yet it is surely desirable that 
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the jurisdiction of the Court on the ground that the whole question was politi- 
cal rather than justiciable. Thus was posed a nice issue: precisely where does 
the law leave off and politics begin? On the one hand it is clear that the law 
(Article 4 of the Charter) had a definite bearing on the problem; but on the 
other it is equally true that the admission of a member to an international 
body such as the UN is bound to have political overtones, especially in days 
of Cold War antagonisms. At all events, the Court assumed jurisdiction, heard 
arguments, and announced its opinion on May 28, 1948. 

The Western thesis won on all counts, tiie Court holding to the opinion 
that the question involved was legal rather than poHtical, that the conditions 
for membership laid down in Article 4(1) were sufficient and inclusive, and 
that every membership apphcation should be judged on its own merits. Since 
the contentions of the Soviet Union were thus denied, it is not surprising that 
when newsmen approached Soviet UN delegate Andrei Gromyko for a com- 
ment he should reply that “The International Court of Justice had no right 
to interpret the Charter. That is the position we took in the Secmity Council 
and there has been no change. The decision makes no difference to us.”'^^ It is 
to be remembered that legally Gromyko was entirely within his rights in stating 
that the opinion would be disregarded by the Soviet Union; this was an ad- 
visory opinion and not a decision. 

The old World Court was sometimes accused of giving opinions that were 
more than a little tinged with politics. With that background, and in view of 
the clear East-against-West alignment in this instance, it is interesting to note 
the reactions of individual judges of the new court. The opinion was rendered 
by a majority of nine to six, and the international cynic might assume that 
the nine would be Western judges and the six from countries under Soviet 
influence; he would be badly mistaken. It has been pointed out previously that 
judges are elected as individuals rather than as national diplomatic representa- 
tives; the wisdom of this provision may have been demonstrated in this case. 
The six judges who dissented were from the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the United Kingdom, Canada, and France. One might easily explain 
the opinion of the first three on political grounds, but not that of the second 
three. It is clear that the judicial division was not along East-West lines, and 
also that the opinion was not ranimed down anyone’s throat by the major 
powers, since three of the Big Five were found in the minority. Here, then, is 
persuasive evidence of judicial independence. 

^ Injuries to VN Fersonnel. The second advisory opinion of the Court 
arose from the fact that on several occasions UN personnel had been injured 
or Idlled while discharging their official functions, the most notable case having 
been the assassination in Palestine of Count Folke Bemadotte, the UN Media- 
tor. Legal responsibility in such cases would have been clear had Count 
^*New York Times, May 29, 1948. 
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the trusteeship system. Its patience nearly exhausted with other expedients, 
the Assembly in 1949 turned to tlie International Court for an opinion on tlie 
situation. The questions were; (1) Does tlie Union have international obh’ga- 
tions under its mandate for tins area, and if so, what arc they? (2) Is the 
Charter’s Chapter XII applicable to tlie area (now called South West Africa), 
and if so, how? (3) Does the Union of South Africa have the right to modify 
the international status of tlie territory’ in question, and if not, who does?^" 
This action was taken over tlie spirited opposition of the Union of South Africa, 
which maintained that the mandate was a League matter over which the UN 
had no control, and tliat in any case tlie whole affair was a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction within the meaning of the Charter’s Article 2(7). 

The Court handed doiim its opinion in 1950. On the first question, its 
reply by twelve votes to two was to the effect that tlie Union did still have 
international obligations resulting from tlie mandate and that among them were 
die duties to submit reports and to transmit petitions on natii’C affairs; the 
Union had ceased doing both. The supervisory functions were to be exercised 
by the UN. On the second point, tlie Court unanimously held that Chapter XII 
applied to South West Africa, in that it provided a means whereby that area 
could be placed under trusteeship. On tlie third question, however, the Court, 
by a vote of eight to six, gave tlie opinion that the Union of South Africa had 
no legal obligation under the Charter to submit tlie territory’ to trusteeship. 
Finally, the Court was again unanimous in holding that tlie Union was legally 
incompetent to alter the status of South West Africa by unilateral action and 
that any modification of the territory’s international position should be arrived 
at by joint agreement of the Union and the United Nations. 

Thus it would appear that tlie UN won a moral victory in this case, 
although it did not achieve a trusteeship over the territory of Soutii West 
Africa. But, as was previously pointed out, the wording of Article 77 is such 
as to bolster the South African case insofar as legal obligation to submit to 
trusteeship is concerned. 

^ The Second Membership Opinion. Late in 1949 the exacerbated ques- 
tion of admission of new members came up again at tlie Assembly session. 
As before, there were several states that Russia would not permit to become 
members, at least not unless some quid pro quo were offered in the form of a 
corresponding agreement to admit stipulated Soviet satellites. Thus tlie USSR 
veto, prevented the Security Council from recommending applications to tlie 
Assembly. 

However, some thought that Article 4(2) of the Charter could be so inter- 

See Inf. Org., Aug. 1950, pp. 475-478. For a summary of the 1949 Assembly debate 
on this problem, see Int. Org., Feb. 1950, pp. 100-102. On the Courts opinion, see UN 
Bulletin, Aug. 1, 1950, pp. 100-101; 1950 UN Yearbook, pp. 806-822. 
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In 1951 llie Court handed down its opinion, but its vote of .seseti to five cm 
all tlirce major queries indicated how far the judges were from unanimity. 

In answer to question 1, the majority held that a slate’s ratification or accession 
to a treaty w'ith resers'ations did not invalidate that state’s position as a party 
to it, if the rcscrs'ation was compatible with the object.s of the convention. 
Other contracting p.arties would necessarily make up their own minds individ- 
ually as to die compatibility of the rcscrs'.ations. Evidently it was the feeling 
of the Court that such a rule would steer a middle course between not per- 
mitting any rcscrwalions at all. and thus dimini-shing the number of partici- 
pants, and allowing any and all rcsors'alions, thus conferring e.'cccssivc dis- 
cretion on a government in permitting it to select and be bound by only ccrt.ain 
articles of a treaty. The Court recognized that it was by force of circumstances 
considering this question in a vacuum, and that such a nile might have to be 
adjusted in actual practice. 

The answer to question II followed logically from the foregoing answer. 
If a contracting state considered a given rescrwalion incminpaliblc willi the 
purposes of the treaty, it would be entitled to regard the rcserv'ing slate as 
not a party. Conversely, if it deemed the rescrs'ation a compatible one, it would 
accept the other as a party. As to question III, if a state had signed but not 
yet ratified, and a reservation was entered to which it objected, its legal 
recourse would be simply to refuse to ratify; and a state that merely had a 
right to ratify or accede but had not exercised it had no right at all to object 
to an unsatisfactory reservation. In other words, legal objections to rescrs'ations 
could be made only by states that had fonnally assumed the obligations of the 
convention in question. 

The reaction of die International Law Commission was fortlicoming shortly 
after that of the Court, and it differed .shaqily. For one thing, it was only natural 
diat there might be variadon of opinion on a complicated subject; moreover. 
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> Administrative Duties. The Secretary-General functions m Hie capac- 
ity indicated by his title in connection wth the meetings of all the major organ 
of the UN except the International Court of Justice, which elects its own eg 
istrar. Duties include handling the correspondence involved in caUing regular 
and special sessions, checking credentials, keeping records, providing staif, an 
translating and distributing documents. His is the responsibihty for recruiting, 
disciphning, and generally supervising the Secretariat. It is his duty to prepare 
the annual tentative budget and to execute it after it has had Assem^ y 
approval. He is required to render an annual report to the Assembly, wluch 
may be supplemented by oral reports; both types are subject to ‘ consideration 
or criticism by the Assembly. Beyond performing these more or less routine 
administrative functions, which might be expected to be discharged by ^ 6 
executive secretary of any similar organization, he performs importantly in n 
representational and pubhc-relations capacity. From the point of view of the 
general public the Secretary-General, more than any other individual, is Mr. 
United Nations.” In his capacity as ambassador and representative of the UN, 
Mr. Lie visited some twenty states during his first two years in office, and many 
more after that time. 

Political Functions. The UN Secretary-General also has responsibili- 
ties of a considerably weightier nature, which are not necessarily concomitants 
of such a position. It has been properly remarked that he is far more than a 
“glorified chief clerk.” The proof of this statement hes in several facts. 

Article 99 of the Charter specifies that the Secretary-General “. . • uiay 
bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opimon 
may threaten the maintenance of international peace and security.” Thus m 
one respect this official receives a prerogative as great as that enjoyed by a 


^ See 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 61, 82, 90, 646. The Assembly’s intention in setting a 
relatively large salary was expressed on February 1, 1946, when it unanimously resolved 
that “. . . the terms of the appointment of the Secretary-General shall be such as to enable a 
man of eminence and high attainment to accept and maintain the position.” 

* L. M. Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of the United Nations (World Peace Foim- 
dation, Boston, rev. ed., 1949), p. 493. 
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Mr. Lie exemplified liis concept of the Secretary-General’s role in the 
spring of 1950, when he visited die heads of state of Britain, France, Russm, 
and the United States in an effort to end the deadlock caused by the Soviet 
Unions refusal to participate in UN organs as long as the Chinese seat was 
occupied by a representative of Chiang Kai-sheks Nationalists instead o 
Mao Tse-tung’s Communists. Mr. Lie attempted to obtain Big Four agree- 
ment to a long-range program involving occasional attendance by heads of 
state at Security Council meetings, new attempts to break the atomic-energy- 
control deadlock, admission of several applicants to membership in the UN, 
and increased attention to the program for technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped areas.'^ Although the immediate prospects of success of such a plan were 
questionable, the long-range importance of a disinterested international public 
servant taking such initiative was apparent. The Assembly, meeting later in the 
same year, commended the Secretary-General for his actions. 

^ Coordination. Another of the Secretary-General’s tasks may well de- 
velop into his most important single function: he is not only the UN’s chief 
administrator but also its chief coordinator. He is the cohesive element in the 
Secretariat, which has been called . . the mortar in the organizational arch 
composed of the UN and the specialized agencies.”® Reference is made here 
to one of the most important and difficult problems in administration that 
will be faced by the UN : that of coordinating its numerous component parts, 
and especially those specialized agencies which report to the Economic and 
Social Council. Although these agencies are technically under the general 
supervision of ECOSOC, they have a great deal of individual freedom of action. 
Furthermore, ECOSOC’s staff is provided and many of its functions are dis- 
charged by the regular Secretariat, and at this point the Secretary-General 
enters the picture in the capacity of a coordinator who is on the job every day 
in the year and not merely at quarterly or other periodic or sporadic meetings. 
If the technical specialized agencies are to function at top efficiency, there 
must be someone to keep them from trampling on each others’ toes. 

As has been observed, the Secretary-General at the request of ECOSOC 
has established an Administrative Committee on Coordination under his own 
chairmanship, which draws togeffier the chief administrative officers of the 
specialized agencies.® This body is intended to coordinate research and action 
projects in order to prevent time- and money-wasting duplication; it may bring 
the agencies together on uniform budgetary and personnel policies, so that, 

^ For description and text of the plan, see Int. Org., Aug. 1950, pp 473 547-550; 
UN Bulletin, Dec. 1, 1950, pp. 586-593, 642-650; 1950 UN Yearbook, p^ 214-220. 

® "The UN Secretariat,” by W. H. C. Laves and D. C. Stone, Foreign Policy Reports, 
Oct. 15, 1946. Altliougli tnis article was written wlien ttie TJN was a new organization, it 
still presents an excellent picture and appraisal of the Secretariat. See also Goodrich and 
Hambro, op. cit., pp. 491-512. 

® See Goodrich and Hambro, op. cit., pp. 357-361, 495; also 1946-47 UN Yearbook, p. 
546; 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 110, 676. 
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THE SECRETARIAT 

The UN Secretariat perforins the customary tasks of the “Home Office. Its 
duties are, however, far more important, more numerous and more extensive 
than one is likely to realize. For example, in one recent year the Secretariat 
arranged for and serviced 3200 meetings in New York and 1800 more at the 
branch office in Geneva. This function includes provision of physical facilities, 
provision of translation and interpretation services, preparation of minutes 
and records, and attention to a host of other details. Another index of sheer 
bulk is that during some sessions of the Assembly the Secretariat’s duplicating 
machines turn out documents at the rate of one million pages per day.^^ 

^Treatti Registration. The old Wilsonian ideal of "open covenants 
openly arrived at” is echoed in Article 102 of the Charter, in which it is made 
the duty of all member states to register all treaties or other international 
agreements wth the Secretariat, which then is charged with publication of 
these documents. Under the Charter, no treaty may be invoked before a UN 
organ unless it has been so registered. The extremely useful League of Nations 
Treaty Series is continued by the UN as the United Nations Treaty Series, 
of which more than fifty volumes already have been published. Nearly 1500 
treaties and agreements have been registered. 

> Internal Organization. Under the direct control of the Secretary- 
General are his Executive Assistant and eight Assistant Secretaries-General. 
Any one of the latter may be designated to act for the chief in his absence;^^ 
the main duty of each of these eight, however, is to supervise one of the 
Secretariat Departments: Security Council Affairs, Economic Affairs, Social 
Affairs, Trusteeship and Information from Non-Self-Goveming Territories, 
Legal Affairs, Public Information, Conference and General Services, and 
Administrative and Financial Services. It will be noted that, except for 
the first and fourth, these departments are named and organized in such 
a way as to be of service to whosoever needs them, rather than being geared 
to an individual agency or commission. Personnel and services of these depart- 
ments are assigned to assist the Assembly and Councils as occasion requires. 
As his title implies, the Executive Assistant is simply an administrative aide 
to the Secretary-General. Each Assistant Secretary-General is appointed by the 
chief for a five-year term at an annual salary of $23,000, to which is added 
a representation allowance of $7000 to $10,000. Next below the Assistant 
Secretaries-General in the hierarchy , are the Principal Directors, with salaries 


^ A good statement of the great influence of the Secretariat is “The Secretariat: Rote 

Eagleton, ed., 1949 Annual Review of UN 
Affairs (Ne^v York University Press, 1950), pp. 21-31 

A “t?® Exe^rive Assistant acts as Secretary of the plenary meetings of the General 
Assembly and of its General Committee. The organization and functions of the Secretariat 
are descnbed and charted as of 1950 in 1950 UN YearhooJc, pp, 129-147. 
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^ staff Regulations. The Provisional Staff Regulations as amended by 
the Assembly in 1948 provide the basic administrative guide to the Secretary- 
General in his supervision of the Secretariat.i« It is significant that they deal 
first with the international character of the staff, rather dian vvith matters ot 
pay, discipline, or organization. Pursuant to the spirit of Articles 100 and , 
the Regulations make clear that “The Secretary-General and all members of the 
staff of the Organization are international civil servants, and their responsibih- 
ties are not national but exelusively international.” Each staff member must 
take an oath 

... to exercise in all loyalty, discretion, and conscience the fimctions 
entrusted to me as a member of the international civil service of the 
United Nations, to discharge those functions and regulate my conduct wim 
the interests of the United Nations only in view, and not to seek or accept 
instructions in regard to the performance of my duties from any govern- 
ment or other authority external to the Organization. 

Further regulations indicate that men and women are equally eligible for 
all posts;^'' that appointments shall in general be made on a competitive basis;’^® 
that staff members must avoid political activities that might prove embarrassing 
to their employer; that the Secretary-General may prescribe rules for sick 
and home leave; that he may discipline members or, in cases of serious mis- 
conduct summarily discharge them;^® that a retirement fund shall be estab- 

been estimated that tlie staffs of the secretariats of the UN, the specialized agencies, and 
other public international unions bring the number of international civil servants to about 
10,000. See Crocker, op. cit., p. 599. 

“ The text of the regulations is in Int. Org., June 1948, pp. 414-419. 

Feminist elements in the Secretariat have complained that the principle of equal 
rights and opporturvities for women was not being observed, in that, although women com- 
posed 49 percent of the staff, they held only 16 percent of the upper-bracket positions in 
1950. See “Better UN Posts for Women Asked,” New York Times, May 14, 1950, p. 9. 

In October 1948 an International Civil Service Board of nine members was appointed 
to assist in implementing this regulation. Its first meeting was held at Lake Success in 1949, 
after which it devoted itself to the solution of two major problems: development and improve- 
ment of methods of recruitment, and the creation of an international center for training in 
public administration. 

In 1949 the Assembly created a three-man UN Administrative Tribunal to hear 
complaints from staff members alleging irregularities in the conditions of their employment; 
the Tribunal started to function in 1950. In 1951 five staff members contested their removal 
by Secretary-General Lie, and the Administrative Tribunal ruled, contrary to Mr. Lie’s con- 
tention, that every staff member, whether on temporary or indefinite tenure, had the rights 
to appeal his dismissal or the nomenewal of his contract and to be informed of the reasons 
for the adverse administrative action. See the New York Times, Aug. 26, 1951, p. 1; Int. Org., 
Nov. 1951, pp. 776-778. There have been other dismissals on the stated grounds that the 
employee’s services were no longer required, when there seemed to be reason to believe 
that the actual reason for their release was suspicion of Communist activities or coimections; 
see, for example, the New York Times, May 25, 1952, p. 1. Later in 1952 a more pointed 
problem was posed by the refusal of several American employees of the UN to answer ques- 
tions put to them by a federal grand jury and by a Senate subcommittee as to possible past 
activity in subversive, espionage, or Communist causes; their refusal was based upon their 
constitutional exemption from self-incrimination. Upon advice of a three-member legal 
panel, Secretary-General Lie ordered them to reply to such questions under threat of &- 
missal. Several refused to answer, and were therefore dismissed. See the New York Times, 
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by tbem in their oflicial capacity and falling within their functions as such . . . 
employees except insofar as such immunity may be waived by the . . • interna- 
tional organization concerned.” In 1946 tlie Assembly went furtlicr and pro 
posed for intemabonal ratification a Convention on tlie Prii-ileges and Immuni- 
ties of the United Nations, which not only would protect tlic UN specifically 
and its property but also would go to greater lengths in providing immunity for 
Secretariat and odicr UN officials. ITic United Slates has not ratified this 
convention.*^ 

> The Gubitchcu Case. A case illustrating the operation of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act arose in 1949, when one Valentin Gubit- 
chev, a UN engineer of Russian nationality, was arrested by tlie United States 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on espionage charges. lie allcmptcd to claim 
diplomatic immunity, but tlie Sccrctaiy'-Gcneral suspended him from office 
and refused to intercede for him. Tlie United States took tlie position that 
whatever immunity Gubitchev might be able to claim would pertain only to 
his official status and duties, which obviously did not include espionage. In 
his extracurricular activities Gubitchev was regarded as having tlie status 
of a resident alien, with no diplomatic immunity. Accordingly he was tried 
and convicted. However, his sentence w.as suspended on condition that he 
leave the country at once, and he did so. 

^ Budget. As was noted in the chapter on the General Assembly, that 
body must adopt the UN’s annual budget but tlie actual task of preparation is 
delegated to die Secretariat. Tlie Department of Administrative and Financi.al 
Services does the preliminary work and passes die draft to die Sccretarj'-Gcn- 
eral, who in turn submits it to die Assembly for final action. Tlie amount of 
the budget has risen from year to year; die budget for the fiscal year (which 
is the calendar year) 1946 was $21,500,000, whereas that for 1932 was $41,696,- 
980.^“’ This growdi was caused not only by rapidly rising prices but also by the 
fact that numerous services of the UN did not function at full capacity at once. 
Criticism is sometimes heard of a "forty-million-doUar boondoggle”; but if forty 
million dollars brings even an outside chance of world peace, it is clearly an 
almost infinitesimal insurance premium. 

By way of completing the picture, it should bo added that die specialized 
agencies have their oivn budgets in addition to the sums just mentioned, and 
that in 1952 they amounted to about 42.27 million dollars, exclusive of die 
budget for IRO, which went out of business early in that year. Tlius die total 
cost of the UN for 1952 was approximately eighty-four million dollars. 

Although undoubtedly large, the last-mentioned sum would not go far 

Convention is in Decade of American Foreign Tolley, pp. 172-178. 

The gross budget for 1952 as adopted by the Assembly was $48,096,780, but antici- 
pated revenue reduced this fipre to the net of $41,696,980, which therefore represents tlie 
actual out-of-pocket cost of me UN. The highest budget ever approved for the League of 
Nations, incidentally, was $6,500,000, for 1932. 
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remodeled into office and meeting accom f ^ r World’s Fair Grounds 

for the Assembly to hold its plenary sessions at the former Wor 


a few miles away at Flushing. 


It takes more 'than I real-estate deal to locate the capital of a world org^n^ 
ization, "*e"Lganization 

SoXenjoytoil capacity to the terdtory of ah -"“I:'"; 

sions to part with its International Organizations Immnmhes Act o . 

which reference has akeady been made. Two years later, a Headquarters g 
ment was negotiated by the Secretary-General and &e Secretaty o 
and was approved by the Congress and President and by the General Assem y- 
It was intended to solve some further problems raised by the establishmen 
of the headquarters of the international organization. 

Among the more important provisions of the Headquarters Agreement 
that found in Section 9 to the effect that the headquarters district 

. . shall be inviolable. Federal, state, or local officers ... of the United 
States . . . shall not enter the headquarters district to perform any otnciai 
duties therein except with the consent of and under conditions agreea 
by the Secretary-General. ... The UN shaU prevent the headquarter 
district from becoming a refuge either for persons who are avoiding arr 
under the . . . law of the United States or are required by the Govemmenr 

28 1947-48 UN Yearbook, pp. 222-227. The next steps in the headquarters cons^ction 
nroeram were completed in 1952: a meeting hall for tlie General Assembly, and a Goiuer 
ence Building to house the Security, Economic and Social, and Trusteeship Counc , 
uroviding other meeting rooms. The text of the sixty-five-million-dollar loan agreeme 
L DecaSe of American Foreign Policy, pp. 191-194. In 1951 the UN repaid the 
million dollars; the agreement calls for increasing annual payments until the whole an 
is fully paid by 1982. Location of headquarters in New York has not by any meaM mea 
total loss of the Geneva buildings. The League of Nations’ Geneva property and hbran , 
valued at nearly eleven milhon dollars, were transferred to the UN on August 1, 1940, 
now house the European branch of the UN Secretariat as well as the head ofttces ot W 
See 1946-47 UN Yearbook, pp. 269-272. Poohift 

22 Many delegates and Secretariat members were less than happy over the 
offices in the Sperry plant and their physical separation from the meeting place at Flushing. 
Some irreverent newsmen remarked pointedly that they could find no lake at Lake Succes , 
and one, wearied by a day’s futile debate, suggested renaming it “Lake Partial Success. 
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CONCLUSION 


IS APPABENT that in recent years there have been very real 
T American thinking on some important aspects of foreign and domeshc 
1 pohcy. In the mid-1930’s, for example, the Umted States had an army 
only 12S, 000 to 150,000; now the army is ten times that size and most Amer- 
icaL although they have no liking for the much heavier tax burden it necessi- 
tates’ recognize that in present-day conditions the larger force is require . 


THE ROAD THUS FAR 

> Isolationist Thought. Also in the 1930’s, the feehngs of the American 
populace were overwhelmingly isolationist and resulted in the passage of the 
famous neutrahty legislation. Twenty years later opinion polls showed that tiie 
average American citizen had divested himself of much of that isolationism 
and come to realize, however reluctantly, that, in a world constituted as ours 
is, international cooperation is essential.^ As a matter of fact, there was often 
good reason to beheve that the pubhcs thinking was more internationalist 
than that of Congress. Yet it is premature to speak with finahty of the death of 
isolationism, for there are, and doubtless there will remain, many isolationists in 
the country. However, it is of deep significance that by file 1950’s the appella- 
tion “isolationist” as applied by one pubhc figure to another had become scorii- 
ful and derisive. Those whose ideas were closest to those of the neutralist 1920 s 
and 1930’s and who opposed the UN, NATO, the Marshall Plan, and other 
such cooperative undertakings vigorously denied that they were isolationist, 
thus tacitiy recognizing that in the public mind this was a term of opprobrium. 

Although there will be always some who retire to the dream world of 
isolationism, in which they pretend that we wfil not have to concern our- 
selves with what happens to the rest of the world, they will do so in clear 

1 For e-xample, few if any people spoke of the United Nations in such terms as 
used by Senator Sherman, of Ilhnois, in the debate on the League of Nations. He described 
the League as “. . . a Pandora’s box of evil to empty upon the American people the aggre- 
gated calamities of the world.” It would “. . . embargo our commerce, close our exchanges, 
destroy our credits, leave our merchandise rotting on our piers, shut the Isthmian Canal, 
order Congress to declare war. . . .” Not only this, but it was “. . . the death knell of the 
American Republic, ... a fantastic idealism, a polyglot philanthropy as vain ... as it is 
. ossible. . . •” Quoted by Denna F. Fleming, The Treaty Veto of the American Senate 
^Wam, 1930), pp. 135-136. 

592 . 
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• nrl noHtics It is HO longer a question 
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rtie inmtarv-econoinic understandings that went along with the Mutual Security 

Program in 1951 and thereafter, and it becomes apparent that ® 

of the United States has officiaUy announced a program of defentog ] 

areas ome world on the ground of tireir importance to American defe^e. ^ 

defense policy was utterly different from that of fifteen years 

matter of fact, the change was so sudden and so immense m scop 

Serious question in many minds whether the United Slates was capable of 

defendine so tremendous an area. . 

>Our Prime Position. Through all the above-defense pacts Marshall 

Plan, Mutual Security Agency-runs a common thread, present Aoug un- 
stressed It is the tacit assumption that the United States has ascended to tiij 
position of prime world leadership which Britain and others once occupied. 
It has fallen to us not through our conscious choice but because no other 
Western country has the power, and therefore the responsibility, to assume 
leadership. For better or for worse, but surely, the United States is in the fron 
position, and by the middle of the century it seemed that the public recognized 

this fact. 


PROBLEMS YET TO BE SOLVED 

> Responsibility. Assumption of leadership, whether or not it was 
sought, must be a sobering experience. Gone is the day when Americans could 
afford the luxury of booing the players and throwing pop bottles at the umpires, 
for their team is now on the field and faces a strong opponent. As someone has 
said, we can no longer regard international relations as a stage play in which 
we, the audience, applaud the hero and hiss the villain from the safety of our 
balcony seat; we are now the actors, and we might as well reconcile ourselves 
to the idea that in the minds of some people we play the villain’s role. In other 
words, we have attained man’s estate, and we can no longer indulge in the 
irresponsibility that we concede to youth. 

As has been indicated in the preceding few pages, we are in a fair way to 
solve certain of our major international problems. But we will never solve 
them aU, and we must make up our minds to that. As Secretary of State Acheson 
has said, we make a mistake in referring to this or that problem as a headache, 
for we cannot dispose of it in a few hours by taking an aspirin. The world 
is fuU of deep-seated disorders that can be worked out only by the application 
of high intelligence over a long period of time. This is what is meant by the 
statement that one does not solve all international problems but only learns 
to live with them. We have too often assumed erroneously that a basic conflict 
could be definitively resolved by the sending of a Secretary of State to Lon- 
don, Paris, or Bonn, and that he could turn the trick while his plane was being 

refueled- for the return flight. 

>■ Living with Russia. It is apparent to all that the problem of getting 
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along wiU> U>e Soviet Unicui the more 
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,on entails difflcul. readjnstnaenls and oonse,ne„.V 

essential to their own self-interest, which demand an ^^ed 

positions of the other players of the international game an 

to ability of to United Stat. 
to survivltnd prosper in the world of to foreseeable future will be its capamly 
to plan and toLecute intelligently long-range poHcies. The 
icism has often been leveled at American conduct of Internationa ^ 
that the President and Department of State have often-perhaps J J 
foL themselves equal to the task of determining even 
policy to be executed two or five years from die given moment. All too ofte 
Ls our government been justly accused of embarking upon a senes of 
without adequate forethought or without having alternative achons aval 


if the first ones should chance to go awry. 

This is one of these matters in which hostile comment is very 
constructive improvement vasdy more difficult. Long-range planning is 
cult enough under the best of circumstances, but it is made immeasura y 
more so by the biennial possibilities of partisan overturns in Congress, to say 
nothing of quadrennial chances of reversal in the White House. Furtoermore, 
American policies must be tailored to meet not only domestic political exi- 
gencies but also the sometimes enigmatic twists and turns of other governments. 
Yet no government can aspire to success if in the face of compHcated dangers 
it experiences confusion bom of unpreparedness and staggers from crisis to 
crisis, constandy on the defensive against a hostile foreign initiative. It may 
improvise excellently on occasion but improvisation is a poor substitute for 
well-thought-out strategic planning. 

Long-range planning will demand self-imposed restraints on partisanship 
in Congress and press. It will demand improvement in the staffing and proce- 
dures of the many agencies that deal with foreign matters.^ It will demand that 
the people attain a maturity of education and judgment such that they will 
realistically adjust their behavior to the somewhat novel and altogether power- 
ful mid-twentieth-century status of their country. It will demand that we as 
a people cease to be swayed by pat, half-tme slogans that oversimplify and 
confuse issues of great pith and moment, and that we cease to apply eighteenth- 


century concepts to the new world of the twentieth.® 

> National Sovereignty. A matter about which Americans have long 
been wont to talk much and think little is national sovereignty, which has 
come to be an uncomprehended and yet almost holy fetish. It raises a series of 


questions that must be debated on their merits rather than on the emotions 

4 One who knows whereof he speaks reminds us that we can no longer afford “diplomacy 
v„ dilettantism.” See George F. Kerman, American Diplomacy 1900-1950 (University of 
Chicago Press, 1951 ) , p. 94. 

slee ihiU, pp. 46-48, 95-103. , 
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which they arouse. As the 
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buying security with it, for the latter appropnately cames the unphc 

'"^'^Mr. wliuL. WilMe addressed himself to this problem some years ago. 

This intensely practical gentleman said: 

I am forced to the conclusion that Sawley Smoot 

have meant by the term ‘national sovereignty if Produces ^ y 
tariffs; the h/nking failures, depressions and misery of J 

vears- highly nationalistic economic pohcies . . . , agrarian 
f™s’ strikes and finally, two decades after we brought our boys home 
fZ « Europe, & loading ot transport, to take then sons across 

submarine-infested seas to fight in another nf 

I want to see our Government and people use the sovereign p 
the United States in partnership with the sovereign power of o*e p ac^^ 
loving nations to create and operate an international o^gamzaboo 
will give better protection to the rights of all nations, on a ’ 

economic, and social basis, than has ever yet been attempted m ^stoty. 
To my mind, mutuality of responsibility and service represents more rea 
freedom, in the sense of freedom from wars and economic disaster, tn 
can he gained through adherence to all the sterile formulas of exclusive 
national sovereignty written into all the hooks of international law ever 
published.'^ 

Sovereignty, like government in general, is but a means to an end. If conflict 
arises between the means and a laudable end, one must keep his sense of 
proportion in choosing the one to be relegated to secondary status.® 

> Maturity. In one sense the foregoing pages could be compressed into 
the statement that we as a nation must attain intellectual maturity and display 
that achievement in our domestic and foreign political relations. The time has 
passed when we could, even though often unwittingly, take refuge behind the 
British navy and British diplomacy. Now, and for the foreseeable future, we 
are on the firing line ourselves, and upon how we behave depends not only our 
own fate but that of millions of others. 

A prominent American commentator on the international scene has 
stressed our need for a “feet in the mud, eyes on the stars” approach.® Realism 
is the order of the day. But realism does not have to mean, as it means to some, 

T Wendell L. Willkie, “Our Sovereignty: Shall We Use It?” Foreign Affairs (New 
York), Apr. 1944, pp. 347.^61, at pp. 347-348. Reprinted by permission of the publisher.^ 

8 Said Freneh Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, in discussing the “Schuman Plan” of 
ping westem-European coal and steel production: “For my part, I accept the principle 
^'f the renunciation of sovereign rights not for itself, not as an end in itself, but as a necessity, 
° tlie only means we have of rising above the national egotisms, antagonisms and narrow- 
which are killing us.” 

** 9 See Hanson W. Baldwin, The Price of Power (Harper, 1947), Chapter XV, 
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The present Russian regime is oonrmnnly pointed to 
eSectiveness o( sheer practie.l toree, and ^^“’'(.'^“arout scruple, 

that force or the willingness of the govemm ^ ^ Kremlin 

Tet we must not overlook the fact, unpleasant *”"6^ Mnrx’s 

has willing followers hy the milUon who ate attracted J 

Sjhes aW -cesses and ^^roppmssL, 

it and hy his promises of a utopian society in which inequali V, PP 
temploLent: and want would be banished forever. Russia does not depej^ 
upon ferS^alone, much of the strength of the Communist —"'I;'””,*. 

^ 1 nr^nPdl nf Marx. Although millions of Russians must have been 

l^Xned L this point and others wll be, the fact remains that a 
If Russian power today lies in the appeal to a widespread human 
a s^dlty Le e^uitile than the present one. The 

appeals to the beauties of Marx’s utopia bear tesbmony to the Kremlin g 

°"^°Few men in modem times have stirred the emotions and have 

so large a following as did Giuseppe Mazzini. One can appreciate why^ 

should be tme when he reads part of Mazzini’s “Address to the Young 

of Italy” of 1848: 

Love humanity. God has given you your country 
as mother; you cannot rightly love your brethren of the cradle if you lo 

not the common mother. ... , . , , mi. • j i v word 

And love, young men, love and venerate the ideal. The idem is the 
of God. High above every country, high above humanity, is the counby 
the spirit, the city of the soul, in which all are brethren who believe in 
inviolability of thought and in the dignity of our immortal soul; an 
baptism of this fraternity is martyrdom. From that high sphere spnr^ 
principles which alone can redeem the peoples. Arise for the sake o 
these, and not from impatience of suffering or dread of evil. 

Anger, pride, ambition, and the desire of material prosperity are arms 
common alike to the peoples and their oppressors, and even should you 
conquer with these today, you would fall again tomorrow; but principles 
belong to the peoples alone, and their oppressors can find no arms to 
oppose them. Adore enthusiasm, the dreams of the virgin soul, and the 
visions of early youth, for they are the perfume of paradise which the 
soul retains in issuing from the hands of the Greater. Respect above all 
things your conscience; have upon your bps the truth implanted by God 
in your hearts. . . 


There must be power in such appeals, which are at least as old as the Christian 
religion, or they would long since have disappeared. 

On many an occasion in the past, American foreign policies have appealed 
to ideals; but they have done it unrealistically, since we talked but were un- 
willing to act. We set forth the ideal of the territorial integrity of China, for 
11 Quoted in Freedom and Union, June 1947, p. 8. 
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epic events have been motivated by laudable ideals. Our 

are for a consciousness of the importance not ° ^ advance those 

Christian-democratic ideals and for a wlhngness to labor to advan 
“ we can bring to pass a world blessed by a just ^d ^u^le 
will be worthy successors to those honored forebears w o ® 
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success of our struggle toward peace if, in the words of orieoi § ^ 

aU Americans, . with a firm rehance on the protecbon of divine Pro 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, an 
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